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IRT IS CARRIED AWAY by cooling air 

blown over the ribbed cast iron 
frame and bearing housings of this new 
Allis-Chalmers tefc motor. That means 
less motor cleaning . . . inspection... 
overhaul! 


Concealed air passages and pockets 
have been eliminated. Dirt can’t build up 
to cause overheating. And as for oily dirt 
that sticks — just wipe or blow it off. 


Studies show that on most applications, 
totally-enclosed fan-cooled motors more 
than pay back their extra cost in reduced 
maintenance. And this new Allis- 
Chalmers Type APZ tefc motor makes 
maintenance costs lower than ever before. 


| 


Rigid Construction 
The frame is cast iron which has high 


resistance against corrosion and distor-. 


tion. Bearings are pre-lubricated at the 
factory and should need no attention for 
yeats. Tapped holes with pipe plugs to 
permit regreasing and to provide grease 
relief are standard equipment. 

Get All The Facts 
The new Allis-Chalmers Type APZ total- 
ly-enclosed fan-cooled motor is built in 
all NEMA standard frame sizes from 
224* to 505. Also in explosion-proof 
type. Your A-C Authorized Distributor 
or District Office has complete informa- 
tion. Call today, or write Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Ask for Bul- 
Jetin 51B7225, A-3427 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers traaemarks. 
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Sold. 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems. 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard and Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
changers. 


PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types from %, in. 
to 72 in. discharge 
ond up. 





*Similar design non-ven- 
tilated motors Type APK, 
also available in frames 
203 to 224 inclusive, 
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ARMORING MACHINE—The 39,200-ft cable gets its wrap of protective steel as 52 bethanized 
wires are wound helically in a continuous operation. As each reel of armor wire is used up, the end 
of the No. 4 gage wire is we!ded to the end of another length. Nearly 400 miles of armor wire, 


weighing 177 tons, was required. 


BETHANIZED WIRE Armors Largest 
High-Voltage Submarine Cable 


A 25,000-volt power cable, the 
largest of its kind ever made, was 
lowered to the bottom of Puget 
Sound early in May. Capable of 
transmitting 27,000 hp, it will feed 
Bonneville electric power to the 
San Juan island group. Engineered 
and made in one 7'/2-mile length 
by The Okonite Company for the 


Bonneville Power Administration, 
the 4.6-in. diameter cable has an 
armor made up of 52 bethanized 
steel wires. 

The helically wound steel wire 
greatly strengthens the cable, takes 
up the stresses incurred in handling, 
and protects ic against damage 
when submerged. 


HUGE RAIL SHIPMENT—Probably the largest item of railroad freight ever handled in one piece, 
the 375 tons of cable posed quite a shipping problem because of its 7 Y2-mile length. A length of 
about 4400 ft was coiled in each of the nine gondolas, then the cable was looped over into the next car. 


Photos courtesy The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 


BETHLEHEM WIRE 
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INSIDE STORY—The giant power cable, 4.6 in. 
in diameter, has on outer armor of 52 bethanized 
wires, each about 4 in. in diameter. Each of the 
three stranded copper conductors is insulated 
with rubber insulation and clad with a metal 
shielding tape. Spaces betwéen conductors are 
filled with jute and bound with heavy tape 
prior to the armoring operation. 


The high corrosion-resistance and 
ductility of the bethanized coating 
make bethanized wire ideal for a 
wide variety of uses, especially 
where long coating life is needed. 
In the bethanizing process, 99-pct- 
pure zinc is deposited atom by 
atom in a uniform, tightly bonded 
jacket. Twist it, bend it, even draw 
it through dies--the ductile zinc 
refuses to crack, flake, or peel off. 
It’s a coating that can take a lot 
of punishment. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products 
are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steei 
Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem 
Steel Export Corporation 
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No matter what the size of your heats, Lectromelt 
builds a furnace to handle it—up to 150-ton 
heat capacity. 

Lectromelt* furnaces are top-charging design, 
giving you tremendous man power savings. Says 
one foundry superintendent, “I’d need labor at 
40c an hour if we didn’t have top charging on 
our furnace.” 


Lectromelt furnaces offer you all these addi- 


LECTROMELT Builds Furnaces up to 150-ton Capacity 


i ALL WITH LABOR-SAVING, TOP-CHARGING DESIGN... 


tional moneysaving advantages; engineered and 
correlated electric power system; counterbalanced 
electrode arms; oil-bearing-mounted top struc- 
ture; side-mounted tilting mechanism. 

We'd be glad to talk over your melting, 
refining, smelting and reduction problems. 
Just write Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace 
Corporation, 323 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


Manufactured in... CANADA: Lectromelt Furnaces of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 2... ENGLAND: 
Birlec, Ltd., Birmingham...S WEDEN: Birlec, Elektkougnar A/B, Stockholm... AUSTRALIA: Birlec, 


Utd., Sydney ... FRANCE: Stein et Roubaix, Paris ... BELGIUM: S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, 
Bressoux-Liege ... SPAIN: General Electrica Espanola, Bilbao ... ITALY: Forni Stein, Genoa. 
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WHEN YOU MELT... 
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ONE HUNDRED FIFTY 
TONS CAPACITY 
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B. F. Goodrich 
Grommet Belt 
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Drive headache cured with 
B. F. Goodrich grommet bells 


B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts cut costs 20 to 50% 


ERE was one of the biggest drive 
problems in this plant. The 
machine shown in the picture runs 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. Belts 
previously used couldn’t handle the job. 
Motor bearings were burning out, belts 
were snapping under the shock load. 
Then a B. F. Goodrich distributor 
suggested grommet belts to stand the 
jerks and hard pulls. Installed nine 
months ago, B. F. Goodrich grommet 
belts are still going strong, and look 
good’ for many more months of use. 
Here’s why BFG grommet belts give 
longer service, save maintenance costs: 
Endless — A grommet is endless, 
made by winding heavy cord on itself 
to form an endless loop. It has no 
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overlapping cord sections. Because most 
of the failures in ordinary V belts 
occur in the region where cords overlap, 
the endless grommet belt eliminates 
such failures. 

Concentrated cord strength — All 
of the cord material in a B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belt is concentrated in twin 
grommets, positioned close to the driv- 
ing faces of the pulley. No layers of 
cords to rub against one another and 
generate heat; cord and adhesion fail- 
ures are reduced. 

Better grip, less slip — Because a 
grommet is endless, a grommet belt is 
more flexible, grips the pulleys better. 
Size for size, grommet belts will give 


Y4 more gripping power, pull heavier 
loads with a higher safety factor. 

Only B. F. Goodrich makes the 
grommet!—No other multiple-V belt 
is a grommet belt (U. S. Patent No. 
2,233,294). Now available in C, D and 
E sections. See your local B. F.Goodrich 
distributor. Ask him to show you his 
“X-ray” belt that illustrates grommet 
construction clearly. The B.F,Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Gio" Bolts 
B.E Goodrich 
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Free machinability Send for your copy of 
the illustrated nage et 
“A Quick Picture of the 
Dense, homogeneous structure tnton Permanent 10066 
Freedom from leakage under pressure ig Ag 
Machines to high, mirror-like finish 
' Ee 
Properly annealed ; no growth or distortion after machining : 
: . 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOUNDRY DIVISION: 9771 FRENCH ROAD e DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
& PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves @ Tappets ® Hydraulic Valve Lifters ® Valve Seat Inserts. Jet man 
Engine Parts @ Rotor Pumps ® Motor Truck Axles ® Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings @ Heater-Defroster Units ® Snap Rings pevoene 
Springtites ® Spring Washers ® Cold Drawn Steel ® Stampings @ Leaf and Coil Springs ® Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers pore 
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PROMPT DELIVERY! 


FOR ‘'D.O.’’ WORK 


ALUMINUM 
EXTRUSIONS 


ROLL- FORMED SHAPES 





Let Werner light metal shapes 
help you meet “D.O.” deadlines. 

You can get prompt delivery of 
“custom” shapes in extruded alu- 
minum, as well as roll-formed alu- 
minum, stainless steel, brass, zinc 
and copper. Shapes are manufac- 
tured to close tolerances, to your 
exact specifications. Quality is as- 
sured by Werner’s extensive manu- 
facturing and engineering experi- 
ence, plus full production facilities, 
including tool-and-die-making 
equipment. 

For an estimate, send drawing 
and specifications, plus data on 
quantity, finish, length, etc. Werner 
can perform the following second- 
ary operations — bending, drilling, 
punching, cutting, counter sinking 
and welding. Finishes—as ex- 
truded, polished or anodized. 


R. D. WERNER CO., inc. 


295 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 16,6. ¥. © PHONE MU 6-2595 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS 
AND ROLL-FORMED SHAPES 


RRL PEM TERE IS RBIS RSIS MS et 2 BSA 


Send to: 

R. D. WERNER CO., Inc., Dept. $ 

295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
FREE bulletins describing manu- 

facturing facilities and telling when to 

choose extruded or rolled shapes. 
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Seliud the Scenes... 





New Job 


The boss man, Editor Irwin Such, 
just took on a new job. He became 
president pro tem of the Society of 
Business Magazine Editors, an or- 
ganization with more than 110 mem- 
bers throughout the United States. 
He succeeds John W. McPherrin, 
former editor of American Druggist 
and now vice president of Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. and publisher 
of American Magazine. Irwin was 
first vice president of the society 
which has its headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 


Progress Note 


Walking into the Chicago office of 
Inland Steel Co. the other day, we 
were pleasantly surprised to hear soft 
overtones of soothing music above 
the clatter of typewriters and busi- 
ness din. Upon inquiry, we learned 
that Inland is piping in the music 
from 2 local FM radio station. It’s 
not a captive audience though: Vari- 
ous office sections put the music ques- 
tion, to a vote. Excellent results are 
reported in worker comfort and pro- 
ductivity. One reason why the music 
is favored: All commercials are au- 
tomatically deleted. 


Out of This World 


Anticipating the rush for reserva- 
tions on interplanetary space ships 
almost any decade now, the Toledo 
Scales people are pulling away ahead 
of the competition. They’ve put out 
a little card showing how much you'll 
weigh on various planets. 

Perhaps’ they were spurred to get 
their foot in the door by noting pro- 
ceedings of the International Con- 
gress of Astronautics at its London 
meeting this year. Dr. Werner von 
Braun, designer of the V-2 bomb for 
the Germans and doubtless a man 
not given to levity, presented an out- 
line for a three-year trip to Mars. 

We can foresee a whale of a busi- 
ness for the scales people when the 
universe is opered up for scientists 
and businessmen wanting to get away 
from their petty down-to-Earth prob- 
lems. If you plan to take your wife 
on the Mars expedition, she’ll be over- 
joyed to know that her poundage 
there will be less than half the 
amount she admits to on Earth. Of 
course her space helmet must be fig- 
ured in; scientists say it’s inadvisable 
to remove them on other planets even 
for such an important ceremony as 
determining one’s corpulence. This 


makes us wonder how boxers could 
make a living in such places. 

If you’re worried about your wife's 
tipping the scales near the 150 mark, 
just think what she’d be on the sun: 
A two-ton monster — if she could 
stand the heat. 

Want to know what you'll weigh 
on a visit to other worlds? If the 
moon is your destination, multiply 
your present weight by 0.16. On 
Venus you'll register 0.85 of your 
normmal mark; Mars, 0.38; and Ju- 
piter, 2.64. 


Reference Work 


If you come across any sweat 
marks between pages 121-136 of this 
issue, it’s likely to be from the brow 
of Associate Editor Vance Bell. He 
has been working feverishly of late 
putting together the 16-page com- 
pilation “Steel Industry Statistics.” 
A summary and analysis of American 
Iron & Steel Institute’s “Directory of 
Tron and Steel Works of the United 
States and Canada” (la-t published 
in 1948), it tells where steel, pig iron, 
coke and rolling mill products are 
coming from and in what amounts. 
Figures in this work show clearly the 
effect of the big demand for durable 
goods in the postwar era and the 
trends brought on bv defense needs. 
Rep:zints will be available. 


Puzzle Corner 


Puzzle in last week’s issue was ° 


really a stickler: Find the : puzzle. 
So concerned were we with problems 
of our puzzlers that we negiected to 
give them more food for thought. 

Answer to the Sept. 17 problem is 
38 seconds. Correct answers came 
from Ralph Pappenheimer, The Spe- 
cialty Device Co.; J. H. Bowman, 
Wheeling Steel Corp.; L. B. Slap- 
leigh, Bethlehem Steel Co.; and C. 
E. Blass, Talon Inc. 

Try this one, sent in by Lt. Comdr. 
A. R. Simpson. : Three racing auto- 
mobiles are tested on a _ proving 
ground. It is known that the speed 
of Car A is 10 mites per hour more 
than the speed of Car B, and 10 mph 
lers than that of Car C. Starting at 
the same time. the three cars cover 
the entire length of the proving 
ground. Car B arrives 10 minutes 
after A; and C finishes 8 minutes 
and 45 seconds before A. What is 
the speed of each car and what is 
the length of the course? 


Dhale 
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Basic values behind the trade mark | Oy 


BASIC FURNACE 


s 


REFRACTORIES 











BASIC ENGINEER 


Tom Lally, who is checking hearth dimen- 
sions in the picture above, knows granular 
basic refractories. He also knows open 
hearth problems because he made steel 
for 17 years before joining our staff. 





Se 
Use of forms points up advantages of modern installation technique 
—faster ramming, increased density and better hearth contour. 


MODERN INSTALLATION TECHNIQUE 


‘FAMILIAR trade mark identifies a dependable product. But quality 
of product is only one of the values that stand back of the “man 
with the shovel.” 

If you have a rammed hearth in your shop, you have first hand 
knowledge of one of these additional values. Basic pioneered the 
rammed hearth installation procedures now accepted as standard. 
One innovation was the use of forms to shape hearth contour accurately 
and to obtain maximum density, particularly in banks. 

These pluses are not reflected in the price of Basic products. 
Rather, you save in lower refractory costs per ton of steel. Extra 
values are part of our effort to earn more of your granular basic 
refractories business. 


Ruste KRefractores Incorporated 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., 
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Hamilton and Montreal 





A Stainless Job That Points to Success 


When your talk gets around to Stain- 
less for your own future products, this 
Stainless job points the way to giving 
you extra advantages. It shows why it 
pays to consider Carpenter for Stainless 
that will do the unusual. 


Take a second look at this job, for 
example. Tolerances were close, and 
had to be ‘‘on the nose” every time. 
Finishes had to be “‘perfect’’, to insure 
accurate operation. And like all other 


e**# 
DONT WAIT. 
COOPERATE! * 


The U.S. Needs Your * 
Steel Scrap, * 
Now . 


* 


for Your Future Products... 


precision jobs, the parts had to be 
produced with minimum rejects. 


In today’s planning for the future, if 
you have the problem of recommending 
a Stainless that will give you something 
extra in performance or in production, 
it’s a good idea to call Carpenter. Put 
Carpenter’s experience with Stainless 
to work on your jobs. 


Helping engineers get improved or 


unusual results with Stainless is our 
favorite job. From the time the first 
free-machining Stainless was. invented 
in Carpenter’s laboratories, we have 
been developing new Stainless Steels 
and improving old ones. They are 
described in ‘“Work- 
ing Data for 
Carpenter Stainless 
Steels’. Let us know 
if you would like a 
personal copy. 


WORKING Data} 
as a 


The Carpenter Steel Company, 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
Export Department: Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.—“‘CARSTEELCO” 
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takes the problems out of production 
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we increased tool life from 





5 to 84 hours 


on stainless steel races”’ 


says Herman Busch 


President, Buswell Metal Products, Inc. 


“We've found that the new Gulf Electro Cutting Oil is 
ideal for all-round service on 6-spindle automatics,” 
says Mr. Herman Busch, President, Buswell Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Kensington, Conn. “On tough stainless steel 
ball races, for example, we’ve increased tool life from 5 
to 814 hours and we’re getting excellent finishes with 
this outstanding cutting oil.” 

This is typical of reports from the scores of plants 
which have made some improvement in production or 
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tool life through the use of Gulf Electro Cutting Oil, the 
new sulphurized cutting oil that, because of greater sul- 
phur activity, provides better protection for the tool. 

Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today and let him 
help you find opportunities for reducing machining costs 
through the use of one or more of the quality cutting oils 
in Gulf’s complete line. Get in touch with your nearest 
Gulf office. Or send the coupon below for further infor- 
mation. 


‘' 
| Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company s | 
| 719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 
| Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your pamphlet | 
| “Gulf Electro Cutting Oil.” | 
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MORE PRODUCTION 


at 
LOWER COST 
with your 


PRESENT MANPOWER 








PRECISION INSPECTION EQUIPMENT 





Quality control gages 
Indicating comparators 


Production and toolroom measuring 
instruments 


Multiple dimension production gages 


Automatic gaging, classifying, 
and segregating machines 


Standard precision gages 
Special gaging equipment 


X-Ray continuous measurement 
gages 


MORE PRODUCTIVE MACHINE TOOLS 


Gear burring, burnishing and 
chamfering machines 


Micro-Form grinders 


Crushtrue grinding equipment 


TIME-SAVING THREADING 


Thread and form grinders 
Threading machines 
Automatic welders 


Special machine tools 


pete) 5. 


Solid taps 
Collapsible taps 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design 
Dies of all sizes 


Tooling 


Self-opening dieheads 


Thread chasers 


Contract manufacturing 
Forms, threads, precision parts 


Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield engineer to help 


select equipment which best meets your expanded requirements. 
Address CUSTOMER CONSULTATION SERVICE. 





GAGES e¢ MEASURING 
CONTRACT SERVICES 


the Shehtield corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S. A. 
INSTRUMENTS e 


Nr 
MACHINE TOOLS 
THREADING TOOLS 
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AND WIRE COMPANY 





Your Call Brings 
Fast, Dependable Delivery 
Anywhere in the Middle-West 


With our cut-to-order service, order-filling, loading 
and delivery facilities geared to meet the expand- 
ing requirements under mobilization, a steady 
stream of materials is flowing out of our four 
strategically located warehouses to industrial 


plants all over the Middle-West. 


Right now, when time is of the essence, this fast, 
dependable service may be important to you in 
keeping your production line moving or in meet- 
ing finished work schedules. 

Regardless of your requirements for Carbon, Stain- 
less or Alloy Steels, Brass, Copper and Aluminum, 
call Central Steel first—we will welcome an oppor- 


tunity to serve you. 
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_ Expanded Metal ¢ 
_ Structurals 
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P.O. Box 5310-A 13400 Mt. Elliott Ave. Box 148 Annex Sta. 6623 W. Mitchell St. 
AVon 2230 EVergreen 4-7400 
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"REJECTS CAN BE MINIMIZED 
WITH THE RIGHT CUTTING FLUID" 
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Tuere is always one right cutting fluid for every 
machining job — one that will do the job better or 
faster, or both. Take Rudolph’s problem of rejects. 
Here is what one company did about it. 


THE OPERATION. Grinding the bearing surface 
and shoulder on engine camshafts of RC60 hardness. 


MACHINES AND WHEELS. Camshaft Grinders 
with 80 grit wheels. 


STOCK REMOVAL. Remove .036” on bearing sur- 
face and .012” to .020” on side of shoulder. 


PREVIOUS RESULTS. Wheel face dressed after 8 
pieces, wheel sides after 3 pieces. Scrap loss 18%. 


WITH STUART GRINDING OIL. Wheels dressed 
on face and sides after 18 pieces. No scrap loss. 


You can secure benefits like this. Ask to have a Stuart 
Representative call, 


Are you receiving Stuart’s Shop Notebook regularly? 
Metal Show 
Detroit 
Oct. 15-19 
Visit 
STUART BOOTH 
No: A-266 


Stuart [pil 


2735-37 South Troy Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 


CO. 


LIMITED 











LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 





Melting Aluminum 


STEEL describes a two-compartment, 
gas fired melting furnace. for aluminum, 
“designed to provide the advantages of 
a two-chamber induction furnace, minus 
the hot metal agitation”’—(Aug. 13, p. 
73). We will be pleased to learn name 
and address of manufacturer of the unit 
noted in this item. 

W. S. Peterson, head 
Physical Chemistry Dept. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Spokane, Wash. 


We will appreciate further information 
on this two-chamber, gas fired melting 
furnace, with particular reference to the 
ceramic coating used. 

O. L, Mitchell 

Chief Plant Metallurgist 
Extrusion Division 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


®@ Contact Stewart C. Parker, Chairman, 
Metals Committee, American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. 


The Story on Scrap 


This agency needs 2000 copies of 
STEEL’s cover article, “If You Can’t Use 
It, Scrap It”—(July 23, p. 37). If reprints 
are unavailable, will STEEL grant per- 
mission for us to duplicate the article. 
by multilith? 

T. E. McGraw, chief 

Purchase, Stock and Supply Service Section 
Administrative Services Division 

National Production Authority 

Washington 


@ Copies forwarded. 


Permission Granted 


Many thanks for your editorial, “Out 
of Control” —(STEEL, Aug. 27, p.39). We 
seek permission to reprint this article in 
a local newspaper, and will appreciate 
your sending 500 copies for our outgoing 
mail. 

8S. J. Kelly 
Minerva Oil Co. 
Eldorado, Il. 


Synthetics for Nickel 


STEEL’s interesting article, ‘What 
Platers Can Do About the Nickel Short- 
age,” (Apr. 2, p. 81) mentions clear, syn- 
thetic protective coatings. Can you re- 
fer us to a supplier of these synthetics? 

W. Patton 


P, 
National Research Corp. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


®@ Contact either Hercules Powder Co. or 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. Further, the use of such 
lacquers over plated surfaces has been 


‘pioneered by United Chromium Inc., 


Ferndale 20, Mich. 
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Enlarged ‘‘horizon"' (cross 


section) of the 
Nicholson file. 
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teeth of a typical 


ee 


How to select, use and care for 
The right file for the job 
is interestingly described 
with words and pictures in 
Nicholson’s famous 48-page 
book, “FILE FiLosopny.” 
FREE ... send for as many 
copies as you can judi- 
ciously place in the hands 
of your key production and 
purchasing personnel. 


















“A Nicholson File for Every Purpose” is the 
caption over which this cartoon appeared in one of a 
series of advertisements in The Saturday Evening Post. 


remot 





The right teeth 
make a big 


difference 


Proper design, even height, uniform sharpness 
and correct hardening of teeth are tremen- 
dously important in lengthening the life and 
increasing the efficiency of files. Such qualities 
take on added significance as defense prepared- 
ness calls for production speed-ups, steel con- 
servations and maximum tool wear. They are 
“naturals” in Nicholson products. 


Nicholson file manufacture has always given 
uppermost thought to the designing, cutting 
and heat-treating of the myriads of tiny teeth 
which constitute the vital “business ends” of 
one of industry’s most indispensable hand tools. 


Thus, it can be said that Nicholson and 
Black Diamond files “speak through their 
teeth.” And what they say is, “Twelve perfect 


files in every dozen—made from top-quality 


file steel and 87 years’ experience.” 


Sold through industrial distributors throughout 
the world. 


g80t% NICHOLSON FILE CO. © 71 ACORN STREET » PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND => 


2 s.a. 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 
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SQUIRREL-CAGE 
SPLASHPROOF 


Form BA. Has corrosion-resistant 
covers which prevent entrance of 
splashing liquids. 

















SQUIRREL-CAGE, 
TOTALLY - ENCLOSED 
non-ventilated Form BE. Avail- 
able up to and including 3 hp 
at 1800 rpm, for applications 
requiring protection against 
dust, fumes, moisture. 


DC DRIPPROOF 


and dripproof-protected 
types Frrm F, in ratings 
to 7VY2 hp. Form H, 

to 200 hp. 
























WOUND-ROTOR 
PROTECTED TYPE 


Form BW. For slow, 
smooth acceleration, 
high starting torque 
with low starting cur- 
rent, or variable s; . 
Drip-proof, splash- 
SQUIRREL-CAGE proof, 1 to 200 hp. 


PROTECTED TYPE 





in 
to meet a veriety of 
conditions, 
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BRAKE 
on BA 

enclosec 
applica’ 





Octob 








NAOES the Job betfey / 















“SEALEDPOWER” INTEGRAL MOTORS 


totally-enclosed fan-cooled 
squirrel-cage motors, 3 to from | fo 200 hp 
125 hp. Also explosion- 

proof underwriter’s-ap- 

proved, 20 to 125 hp. 

Cooled by air blown along 


the finned outer case. Mi NAME Your POISON—is it dust, dirt, corrosive 
. am fumes, explosive hazard, water in fog, in drops, in a 
si deluge—is it heavy duty, normal duty, limited motor 
space, high starting torque, etc., etc. Whatever the 








condition, an Elliott Crocker-Wheeler motor will 
prove itself the right one for the job — right not 
only because it is designed for the conditions of 
your drive, but also because it has behind it names 
that for many years have meant quality motor 


MILL MOTOR, 


W600 Series, DC. Conforms per. formance. 
in all respects to AISE 
standards. Offers more 


frame sizes "= GET FULL INFORMATION about the C-W 
motor you need. Tell us your drive problems and 
we will be glad to send informative bulletins on 





the motors indicated. 


NEED LARGER MOTORS? Looking for a really big motor— 
big in quality as well as capacity? You'll find it in the Elliore 
“Fabri-Steel” line, which employs the modern technique of 
electric welding in the achieving of greater strength, rigidity, 
lightness, and adaptability, with long life and easy maintenance, 








BRAKE MOTOR using latest disk type brake mounted Bulletin on request. 
on BA dripproof motor. Also. available with totally 
Egmcaiess. ieee a Address Your Request for Bulletin to 
Dept. S, ELLIOTT COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 





Cw-22 
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to the power of America 


The bituminous coal industry 
has the strength—the know-how — 
to meet any challenge. 


Only with indispensable bituminous 
can the greatness of America be maintained. 


For excellent bituminous coals 
to meet your every need, 
Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 








Maximum Ratings: 
A-C Single Phase: 
1 hp, 110 v. 

12 hp, 220 v. 
A-C Polyphase: 
1¥2 hp, 110 v. 





2 hp, 220-440-550 v. 
D-C: % hp, 115-230 v. 


@ SMALL SIZE 


@ LOW COST 


@ SIMPLE SOLENOID 
MECHANISM 


@ DOUBLE BREAK 
SILVER ALLOY 





. ae CONTACTS 
A L L N we B R A L E b , @ MECHANICAL 





QUALITY<——~ raves INTERLOCK 






rs: 





@ AUXILIARY CONTACTS 
FOR 3 WIRE 
CONTROL 





Se : 
MOTOR CONTR OL 





With mounting angle and 
double conduit opening. 


With cover plate for cavity 
mounting in machine base. 


Drum switch mounted onstand- 
ard square junction box. 





Switch mounted on standard 
octagonal junction box. 


6-51-R 





Manufacturing control casing with Roebling wire. 


Save money with Roebling wire 


..-. round, flat and shaped 


WHEREVER a manufactured product calls for flat or shaped wire for almost every application. 

high carbon steel wire, Roebling wire will bring Roebling’s specialty wire plant is one of the 
you top results . . . and help your production, too! largest in America. Today a large share of its out- 
Every inch of these Roebling specialty wires is put is required in the rearmament program. We 
identical in grain, gauge and finish. Your prepara- assure you, however, that we will always do our 
tion time is lowered; machine stoppages and re- level best to fill your orders as required. John A. 
jects cut way down. And there’s a Roebling round, Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


ROEBLING 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave * Boston, 51 Sleeper St * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave * Cleveland, 701 St. 

Clair Ave, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson St * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd * Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St 

* New. York, 19 Rector St * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. 2nd St * Philadelphia, 230 Vine St * San Francisco, 1740 17th St * Seattle, 900 1st 
Ave, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne St * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 
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Why take 1 gran a8 ad? 


We don’t know the reason, but somehow chains seem to be taken for granted. If a 
chain for driving, timing or conveying has operated reasonably efficiently, that 
same chain is specified year after year. Yet, case after case shows that important 
savings can be made if these important functions are viewed with an eye for cost 
reduction and improved performance. For example: 





e A manufacturer has been using a standard roller chain for years on his machine. A Rex 
Field Sales Engineer showed him that he could use a Baldwin-Rex Double Pitch Roller 


Chain | i —! ap! —! an! and get the same operating efficiency at a substantial 


reduction in cost because speeds did not require standard roller chain. 


e Another manufacturer had been using conventional flat top chain to carry cans through 
his machine. It was necessary to pay a premium for special bevel top plates to avoid tipping 


of cans. By switching to Rex Table Top® he got even smoother 





tip-free operation at far lower cost. 


e In another instance, a Rex Field Sales Engineer persuaded a manufacturer to switch 
from the pin-and-cotter roller chain he was using to a Baldwin-Rex Riveted Roller 


The change not only resulted in an initial cost sav- 





ing but in longer life since the rivets have greater holding power. 


e To a manufacturer of construction machinery, who had been using cast manganese Wibeoe 


steel chains, a Rex Field Sales Engineer recommended the use of Rex Steel Chabelco 


Chains. pL at et net et eat ant a | Since these chains are designed for efficient operation ei 


under dusty, dirty conditions, longer service life for both chains and sprockets at lower a 
non-ife 

overall costs resulted. W" O. 
Mac 

Because Rex Field Sales Engineers have all the resources of a complete chain line roll a: 


at their command, they can recommend without prejudice the exact type or size 
of chain that will deliver the most efficient performance at the lowest cost to you 
and your customers. You'll find it will pay you to consult with him regarding e 
your chain application problems. Call your nearest Field Sales Office, or write to r 
Chain Belt Company — 1660 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. Ma 


Chain Belt <omcanr 


OF MILWAUKEE 


REX CHAIN & TRANSMISSION DIVISION 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH DIVISION 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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guideless 
rotary straighteners 





production-line straightening and finishing 








metal tubing and pipe 





Ya’ O. D. 
TO 
15’ O. D. 





* The Mackintosh-Hemphill method of straightening 
is accomplished by an offset cross-roll pass between 
two fixed cross-roll passes (patented). No guides 
are required because the rolls are driven on both 
sides of the stock which is supported by the bottom 
rolls. With this balanced arrangement there is no 
decreasing efficiency from uneven wearing of the 
rolls. The straightening takes place from section to 
section and not from point to point. 




































These modern productioneering tools straighten 
ind finish cut-length material such as stainless in- 
strument tubing, aluminum aerial stock, copper 
fuel lines, aviation brake tubing, standard welded 
pipe, heavy-wall seamless alloy tubes, large diameter 
wrought-iron pipe, and many other ferrous and 
non-ferrous tubular products iz sizes ranging from 
%” 0.D. to 15” O.D. 
Mack-Hemp Rotary Straighteners employ a six 
roll arrangement, basic in all sizes, which 
@ STRAIGHTENS fo precision tolerances, end-to-end 


@ FINISHES without leaving spiral scores, cuts, or rub marks 
on exterior surfaces 


@ REMOVES end bends from cut-length stock 

@ SPEEDS straightening and surface finishing operations 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Rotary Straighteners em- 
ploy a patented roll arrangement with an offset 
cross-roll pass between two fixed cross-roll passes. 
This feature eliminates supporting guides for the 
material and increases the productive life of the rolls. 
Send for bulletin 2171-S which describes, in de- _ 
tail, the Mack-Hemp Rotary Straightener. ee 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL 


COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH and MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


MACKINTOSH- HEMPHILL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: rous... 
STEEL AND SPECIAL ALLOY CASTINGS . . . COMPLETELY INTEGRATED STRIP MILLS 
- »» HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHES . .. MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL ROTARY STRAIGHT- 
ENERS . . . IMPROVED JOHNSTON PATENTED CORRUGATED CINDER POTS AND 
SLAG-HANDLING EQUIPMENT ... SHAPE STRAIGHTENERS . . . END-THRUST 
BEARINGS . .. SHEARS . . . LEVELLERS 


















ROLLER HEADER 


BALL HEADER 











& 
Leos Nammenaaas 


eo 
oo x 


@ Most people think of metal 
as an unyielding solid. To us 
it’s fluid, even when cold. For 
76 years our business has been 
iT | the development of methods 
if and machines which make 
metal. flow by pressure into 
shapes required for the count- 
less parts used in industry. 





In peace and war, a growing FORGING MACHINE 


share of the world’s forgings, 
fasteners and other parts are 


being made on NATIONAL- ee Q Ww” 
eilh welbwcs, F 1B 


For example, large automobile 
crankshafts are finish-forged 
on a MAXIPRES weighing 
1,600,000 pounds. . . five- 


77” penny nails stream from a 
, NAILMAKER all day long DAAXIPRES 











13 a second... ball-point pen 
balls, so small it takes 111,000 
to make a pound, are made 
automatically from coiled 
wire on the smallest Cold 
Header. 


NATIONAL’S all-around ex- 
perience covers the full range 
of forging—hot and cold, large 
and small, ferrous and non- 
ferrous. 


ie MDU-x>= 


If you have a forging problem 
—hot or cold—or feel you 
might benefit by converting 
a certain part to a forging, why 
not have us take a look at it? 


SEMI-HOT HEADER 


THIS DOOR IS ALWAYS 
OPEN 

Send us a print or sample 

of your job. Better yet, pay 





MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN FORGING MACHINES—MAXIPRESSES—COLD HEADERS—AND BOLT, NUT, RIVET, AND WIRE NAIL MACHINERY 
oes Hartford Detroit Chicago 


us a visit. No obligation. 
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SETUP 


that holds tolerance to 
























If you are familiar with machine design- 
ing, you'll consider this a “neat” piece 
of engineering. Such precision is actually 
achieved on mammoth synthetic thread 
twisters developed by Whitin Machine 
Works. ‘The twisters stretch thread to a 
uniform .002 of an inch diameter and 
hold that diameter to within a 1% toler- 
ance down a 40 foot line of spindles. 

A sectional view of the head end 
which controls the “feed rolls” and 
gil \ . “draw rolls” shows the Fafnir Ball Bear- 

ing setup that helps to keep their relative 
velocity absolutely constant... a “‘must” 
to_preduce such an amazing degree of 
a . The Extra-Precision ball bear- 


1 


by elaborate inspection devices. 
Whatever your bearing problem, a 
few minutes spent with a Fafnir repre- 
sentative may help you solve it equally 
as successfully. Fafnir’s experience is not 
limited to just a few industries ... it’s 
Bearings used 
Fafnir Extra-Precision Ball Bearings pany, New Britain, Conn. 


of the 200 (Light) and 300 (Medium) Series 
are shown in the ten locations above. 


pTion 
STEEL or ANDS 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 





MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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industry-wide. The Fafnir Bearing Com- . 
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“Since we installed the Yoder Slitter, we have had very 
little trouble in obtaining deliveries of coiled strip 
sufficient for our needs.” 

“We can now buy available mill-widths almost any- 
where, instead of being confined to those relatively 
few sources able to supply special widths.” 

“Since it is no longer necessary for us to keep in stock 
a larger number of special widths, our inventories have 
been cut in half or better. As long as we have on hand 
the proper gauges, we can slit as needed to the exact 
widths required ....” 


Complete Production Lines 





IPE and T 
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THE YODER COMPANY * 5502 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


* COLD-ROLL-FORMING and auxiliary machinery 
* GANG SLITTING LINES for Coils and Sheets 
UBE MILLS-cold forming and welding 


{ 
j 


| 





The above, in effect, is the common experience of 
fabricators and warehouse operators who have installed 
Yoder slitters for coils and sheets. In addition, there is 
a saving of anywhere from $5.00 up to $100.00 or more 
per ton in the purchase price of coiled strip. A Yoder 
Slitter may, therefore, be highly profitable for require- 
ments as low as 1000 tons per year, more or less, 
depending on widths and gauges required. 


Send for 76-page book on the economics as well as 
the mechanics of doing your own slitting. Consultations, 
recommendations, estimates without cost or obligation. 

































The American Dustube Dust Collector 
Photo Courtesy American Wheelabrator and 
Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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Punching Support Angle 
OLD METHOD: 
Layout time—three hours to layout 12 
holes in each 50 angles. 


Punching time—25 pieces an hour total 
punching time, 2 hours for the 50 pieces. 
Total time—5.0 hrs. 






Substantial cost reductions per piece have been effected in the 
punching of structural channels ranging from 3” to 8”, and angles up 
to 5” x 5” on this 120 Series 12’ Cincinnati All-Steel Press Brake. 
This entire range of work is handled with two sets of quickly inter- 


CINCINNATI METHOD: changeable punching blocks. 


Layout time—none. 
Punching time—1 1-10 hours to punch 50 
pieces. 

Total time—1.1 hrs. 


Location and spacing of holes are maintained accurately throughout 
all operations with substantial reduction in subsequent assembly costs. 


If you punch, form or bend, write our Engineering Department. They 
will gladly cooperate: in lowering the cost per piece in your shop. 








Write for Press Brake 


Catalog B2A - 


CINCINNATI 
y 






THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI 25,QOHIO U.S.A. 
SHAPERS - SHEARS - BRAKES 






Pneumatic clamps automatically hold the work ac- ° 
ely in poetti Tia adiusthble. Gealse punching Productio 


blocks give many binations of spacing and number 
of holes. 
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Time Is Now 


Today is the day. Oct. 1, 1951, is more than the beginning of the 
fourth quarter; it’s the day when all steel, copper and aluminum 
goes under CMP; it will probably be the day that future historians 
will pick as the beginning of full-scale economic mobilization. In 
this quarter, some of the final blows will be dealt to hammer the 
economy into an instrument producing many guns and some butter. 
That instrument, with some modifications, is certain to last for many 
months, perhaps even years. 



























































Capital Expenditures Soar 
One characteristic of that economic instrument, for the next two years 
to come at least, will be capital expansion (p. 35). Expenditures on ETAT ONE 
new plant and equipment will probably exceed $24 billion a year in OUTLOOK ME 
1951, 1952 and 1953. A sample of what's being planned is Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s $296 million program extending beyond 1953. 
' Room for Cutting 
Outlays for national defense are now accounting for about 9 per 
cent of the gross national product. It’s still far below the wartime 
high, when it hit 41.5 per cent. Other government expenditures 
have fallen from about 12 per cent of GNP in 1949 to less than 9 per 
cent now. During World War Il, other government spending touched a 
low point of 3.2 per cent in 1945. In that last figure is an indication 
that non-defense government spending can be cut far more than 
it has been. 
| ee 
Word to the Wise 
It’s wise to make tentative plans on how you’re going to insure your- 
self against war damage. Congress is studying war damage legis- 
lation that would set up some sort of government insurance, but a 
supplemental private insurance program might also fit into the picture. 
One factor which !ed toward nationalization of industry in Europe 
after World War Il was the total reliance by most companies on 
government help to rebuild. 
Not Serious: Steel Black Market 
br The black market in steel is thus far minor, far less serious than it was 
in the 1946-1948 period. CMP makes it more difficult for tonnages OUTLOOK MI 
‘ to slip into opportunists’ hands, and buyers aren‘t as tempted to pay OUTLOOK Mi 
the high prices because they’re short of other materials that are even GUTLOOR Rf 
harder to obtain, notably copper and nickel. Testimony turned up 
at Senate Small Business Committee hearings indicates that the black 
market in nickel is becoming serious. It’s selling for about $4.50 a 
pound, more than six times the normal market value. METALWORK 
OUTLOOK MI 
- METALWORK 
Troubles ir Scrap OUTLOOK MI 
METALWORK 
The iron and steel scrap drive isn’t doing too well. Unless there’s METALWORK 
improvement soon, watch for a program of World War I! proportions C “ 
Production-Engineering News—p. 63 The Market Outlook—p. 139 





METALWORK 
OUTLOOK MI 
METALWORK 
OUTLOOK MI 
METALWORK 
OUTLOOK MI 
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The Metalworking ) Outlook ‘continues 








to bring in the material. Scrap piles on hand at consumers’ plants 
averaged 1.2 months on July 1, but rose to only 1.4 months on Sept. 1 
despite two months of effort to get more of the iron and steel waste. 
Ohio valley scrap users are in the worst shape; their inventories 
average only 10 days. Only bright spot in collections is increasing 
receipts of auto wrecker scrap which may reach 3.9 million gross tons 
this year, 30 per cent more than in 1950. 


Changes in CMP? 


Steel Products Industry Advisory Committee meets today, Oct. 1. 
From that meeting may come important decisions on what can be 
done to help CMP ticket holders who haven’t been able to cash in 
their fourth-quarter steel tickets. The committee will consider the 
proposal to modify the directive which permits steel mills to accept 
tonnages first from historical customers. Its advice will also be sought 
on a directive that would clear the order books from one quarter to 
another. That means that any CMP tonnages not filled at or near 
the end of one quarter would be automatically canceled. Both those 
proposals are being suggested to get the CMP situation in steel 
straightened out. 


Checklist for Foremen 


Are your plant foremen doing their jobs? E. S. Howard of Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. says the eight major tasks to be performed 
by shift foremen are: Work distribution, job instruction, work simpli- 
fication, human relations, getting new employees off to the right 
start, directing technical assistants, making necessary reports, re- 
ceiving instructions. 


Straws in the Wind 


Operation of the Air Force manufacturing methods pilot plant at 
Adrian, Mich., is being turned over to Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
Detroit, the wartime operator . . . Salary Stabilization Board has 
issued a new regulation permitting employers flexibility in making 
salary adjustments for individual employees . . . Danly Machine Spe- 
cialties Inc., Chicago, is manufacturing a new line of hydraulic metal- 
working equipment originally patented by Mueller Engineering Co., 
Dearborn, Mich.; typical operations are the simulianeous piercing 
of all holes and the trimming of automotive frame members . . . Atomic 
Energy Commission has named Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., oper- 
ator of the Oak Ridge facilities, as operator of the new uranium-235 
production plant at Paducah, Ky. . . . Central Military Procurement 
Information office of the Munitions Board has moved back to its old 
quarters, room 3D754, Pentagon. 


What Industry Is Doing 


New steel facilities will be useless unless we get more pig iron and 
coke capacity (p. 35) . . . Expansion geography: Heaviest capital 
expenditures are in Pennsylvania, Texas, Ohio (p. 36) . . . There has 
been no machine tool giveaway; they were leased (p. 37)... 
Canado’s industrial frontier: British Columbia (p. 38) . . . Boron steel 
passes the test (p. 39) . . . High volume of aircraft and ordnance or- 
ders are changing some company-geographical area leaders in arms 
contracts (p. 41). 
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This is another of the 
“HUNDREDS OF JOBS” 
which can be done on a 


MARVEL Band Saw! 






MARVEL BAND SAW saved 
these two 4400 Ib. castings 


Two sand cores washed out when these giant 4400 pound 
steel connecting rods were cast, resulting in solid eye ends 
without gaps. Then came the $64 question—how to ma- 
chine out the 11%” slots in the longitudinal center of. the 
eyes which were 22” high and had a wall thickness of 612”. 


The Ernest J.'Nelson Iron Works of San Francisco, did this 
“impossible” job easily, quickly, and economically, without 
special tooling, on a standard Model #8M/2 MARVEL 
Band Saw. Two cuts were made in each rod in two hours 
per cut with tool cost of $3.06 per rod. The tool was a 
MARVEL B9-10 Band Saw Blade. Ye 


Every tool room, machine shop and maintenance depart- These exclusive MARVEL 
ment needs a MARVEL Series 8 Universal Band Saw—not Feat ‘ee thks tol 

only for innumerable everyday jobs but for the occasional SGESTSS MASS TNS [OD CaS. 
“trick” operations, where its utmost versatility will save 1. Large, T-slotted work table. 
many headaches and dollars. 2. Blade feeds into work vertically; 


WRITE FOR CATALOG work always stationary. 
. Power-pressure feed. 


. Automatic Blade tension. 
. Built-in coolant system. 
. Large capacity. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


5700 BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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What Does 
Barrel - Finishing 
With ALUNDUM* 

TUMBLING ABRASIVE 

Offer You? 


















Typical die casting before and after tumbling 











with ALUNDUM Tumbling Abrasive. 








A variety of parts before and after barrel-finishing with ALUNDUM Tumbling Abrasive. Included are castings, forgings, stampings, and 


@ It provides you with a fast, clean, economical method 
for finishing your metal parts to exact dimensions and 
degrees of surface finish. 


@ It enables you to remove burrs, flash, tool marks, and 
heat scale from large quantities of stampings, die cast- 
ings, and forgings quickly and inexpensively. 


@ It eliminates many slow hand-finishing operations, 
increases production, saves time and money. 


© If you don’t have barrel-finishing equipment in your 
plant, Norton will make test runs for you, without obli- 
gation, to show you what this process with ALUNDUM 
Tumbling Abrasive can do for you. 


A Tip on Barrel-Finishing 
Don’t forget that oily parts should be thoroughly 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 





hined parts. 





cleaned before barrel-finishing. They retard the abrasive 
action and make it impossible to obtain bright finishes. 


Norton Booklet, Form 301, “Pre- 
cision Tumbling with Alundum 
Abrasive” is packed with useful in- 
formation. Write for your free copy. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Mass. 





Distributors In All Principal Cities 


r---¥NORTONF--- 


| ABRASIVES 
| Making better products to make 
other products better 
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Competitive Capitalism 


One of the difficulties encountered in “selling” the idea that capitalism is 
superior to socialism, communism, Stalinism and some other “isms” is that 
people in many lands are confused as to what capitalism really is. 

In England and on the continent of Europe many people judge the capi- 
talistic system on the basis of what they know about private enterprise in their 
own localities. In many cases, the examples which come within their view are 
businesses which are conducted in the environment of cartels or other de- 
vices by which keen competition has been circumvented, mediocre management 
tolerated, mechanization neglected and proper wage remuneration opposed. In 
other words, they have witnessed companies in which management assumes a 
negative attitude toward practically everything that contributes to the type of 
progress which is necessary to achieve the constructive objective of ‘more goods 
for more people at lower cost.” 

This concept is so.radically different from that of free enterprise developed 
under capitalism in the United States that much more attention should be de- 
voted to explaining the difference. If more people in Britain, in Europe and in 
some other parts of the world could be made to see and understand clearly 
how our system differs from their concept and how it works, many of our in- 
ternational misunderstandings could be lessened or dissolved. 

One feature which makes our brand of capitalism distinctive is competition. 
In many of our greatest industries—ferrous and nonferrous metal producing, 
automobile, electrical manufacturing, machinery, petroleum, chemical, etc.— 
there are numerous companies all engaged in keen competition with their con- 
temporaries not only to win and hold their share of the market but to expand 
the market. Due to this competition and to other factors, prices, wages, work- 
ing conditions, productivity and numerous other elements of production, sales 
and distribution combine to create a result whereby tens of millions of con- 
sumers are able to buy and use as commonplace essentials of life articles and 
goods which under the non-competitive capitalistic systems are “luxuries” to 
be enjoyed only by the wealthy. 

More effort should be made to explain these great advantages of competitive 


capitalism. 
a a , 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


SHOWS PEAK CAPACITY:  Amer- have occurred since the last directory was is- 


ican Iron & Steel Institute’s new directory of sued in 1948. Total capacities at the beginning 
iron and steelworks, showing facilities as of of 1951 were: Pig iron and ferroalloys, 72,593,- 
Jan. 1, 1951, reveals the marked changes that 460 net tons; coke, 66,784,640 net tons; steel 
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ingots and castings, 104,502,680 net tons; and 
finished hot-rolled products, 83,699,890 net tons. 
All of these capacities represent new peaks in 
the industry’s history. Even more important is 
the fact that considerable new construction is 
underway which will bring the totals to sub- 
stantially higher levels in 1952 and 1953. 
Behind the cold statistics are numerous ex- 
amples of significant progress. For instance in 
1926 there were 395 blast furnaces having an 
average annual capacity of 145,034 tons per 
stack. On Jan. 1, 1951, there were only 250 
furnaces but their average annual capacity was 
290,214 tons per furnace. This and other in- 
teresting comparisons make the summary of the 
institute’s latest directory interesting reading 
for producers and consumers alike. —pp. 121-136 


* * * 


BASIS FOR OPTIMISM: If during re- 
cent weeks you have noticed considerable em- 
phasis by economists upon the likelihood of a 
good volume of business over the next year or 
two, the chances are that this optimism is based 
upon indications of continued heavy expenditures 
for new plant and equipment. Right now the 
experts are calculating that the total earmarked 
for these purposes will be $24.8 billion in 1951 
and perhaps $24 billion a year in 1952 and 1953. 

These figures are not to be taken lightly. The 
expenditure estimated for the current year rep- 
resents almost one-eighth of all of the business 
transacted in the United States in that period. 
The only qualification to be considered is that 
shortage of materials may either slow or cut 
down the schedule of new construction. This 
shortage is complicated by the threat of unbal- 
anced expansion. Some authorities fear that 
expansion of blast furnace and coke oven fa- 
cilities will not keep pace with extension of steel- 
making capacity. —p. 35 


EXTEND LIFE 50 YEARS: Decision of 
Reserve Mining Co. to proceed immediately with 
construction of a 2.5-million-ton-per-year bene- 
ficiating plant at Beaver Bay, Minn., to produce 
commercial high-grade iron ore from magnetic 
taconite brings nearer to reality the dream of 
utilizing the vast reserves of low grade ore in 
the Lake Superior regions. 


Converting these taconite reserves into com- 
mercial substitutes for high grade ore will be an 


important achievement. One expert estimates 
that the taconite in one Lake Superior ore range 
alone represents a potential of 2000 million tons 
of 63 per cent iron concentrates. This is equiva- 
lent to 2500 million tons of the 50 per cent iron 
lake ores of the past and present and would ex- 


tend the life of the lake ore region 50 years. 
—pp. 37, 88 


INGENUITY PAYS WELL: Persons 


who are observant of developments in fabricat- 
ing practice constantly are impressed by evi- 
dence of how comparatively simple changes in 
methods sometimes lead to substantial savings 
in costs. In a western plant, two men work- 
ing together were assembling one 8 x 8-foot all- 
aluminum door every 55 minutes or nine doors 
per 8-hour shift. Engineers worked out a new 
method of assembly by which one man turns out 
one door every 45 minutes or 12 per 8-hour 
shift. 

This appreciable saving in time and cost was 
accomplished by introducing a power-operated 
table and installing a metal stitcher which had 
been rebuilt with an extended throat and other 
refinements to accommodate this particular job. 
Possibilities for this kind of application of power 
and positioning aids to assembly work are al- 
most unlimited in many metalworking shops. 

—p. 74 


CAN REDUCE RUST LOSS: For many 
years personnel of the metalworking industry 
has taken it for granted that a certain amount 
of waste will result from the rusting or corro- 
sion of ferrous raw materials, fabricated parts 
and finished products. There will continue to be 
severe losses from these causes but their vol- 
ume can be reduced to a marked extent by prop- 
er use of the increasing number of methods of 
preventing or controlling rust and corrosion. 
Four general types of rust preventives are 
available—solvent-dispersal coatings, hot dip 
compounds, rust-inhibiting oils and the volatile, 
chemical treated papers. The last named is the 
newest technique. It consists of wrapping or 
shrouding metal in special paper which has been 
impregnated with a volatile chemical inhibitor. 
Under humid conditions a rust inhibiting vapor 
is given off by the paper which permeates the air 
of the package-and prevents moisture from caus- 
ing rust. —p. 81 
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Working Late... 
To Ship Steel Early 


application or fabrication of steel. He is fully 
posted, for instance, on the new alloys and on 
practical substitutes for hard-to-get steels. So, 
for any kind of steel—for complete steel service 
—call your nearest Ryerson Plant. 


Here are Ryerson trucks all loaded by the night 
shift and ready to be on their way to our cus- 
tomers—early in the morning. This ‘‘after- 
hours” operation is typical of the way we work 
at Ryerson to speed up your steel deliveries. 
Every kind of steel is on hand for quick ship- 
ment at your nearby Ryerson Plant. Though 
stocks are currently out of balance due to ever- 
increasing defense needs and unprecedented 
civilian demand, we are still able to serve you. 
Your Ryerson representative has specific an- 
swers to your questions involving the purchase, 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled mechanical and boiler tubes 

and cold finished ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold finished, 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, heat treated. Also tool steel 

beams, etc. STAINLESS—Stainless bars, plates, 
PLATES—Many types including In- sheets, tubes, etc. 

land 4-Way Safety Plate BABBITT—Five types, also Ryertex 
SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, many plastic bearings 

types and coatings MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 
TUBING —Seamless and welded, fabrication 











RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK + 


DETROIT + PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO + CHICAGO - 
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BOSTON * 
MILWAUKEE ¢ 


CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA « 
ST.LOUIS * LOS ANGELES > 
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"Taco blaube ona Cea... 
theyre saleable steel’, agreed. Noun 


aste is something Norm can’t stand. 

The same goes for Tom Brinker, 

manufacturer of portable welding 

units and a long-time Inland cus- 

‘tomer. “Every time you form a lamination for 

your welder,” Norm observed, “‘you leave a 

4x 7 inch piece of 22 gauge electrical sheet steel 

that you can’t use. Why not let us find you a 
customer for those blanks?” 





Norman Grant is an Inland Steel sales repre- 
sentative. His experience told him that those 
4’ x 7” blanks had more than scrap value. 
Especially at a time when steel is in such great 
demand. With his trade contacts, Norm was 
sure he could find a buyer. 


A few days later, on his way to visit another 
Inland customer, Norm had almost driven past 
the plant of an outboard motor manufacturer 
when he got a flash . . . “motors!” He stopped. 


Sure enough, that manufacturer had a pressing 
need for steel for his magnetos ... and 4” x 7” 
was a perfect size. 


Result: An Inland customer’s profit was aug- 
mented by the sale of otherwise waste blanks 
and a motor manufacturer got steel he sorely 
needed. INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Your scrap is needed by the steel 
industry for national defense. 


Names used are fictitious. 
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1946 1948 
$12,040 Million $19,230 Million 


1950 
$18,560 Million 


$24,830 Million 


Capital Outlays Buttress Economy 


Peak expenditures for new plant and equipment of $24.8 
billion in 1951 and at least $24 billion annually for the 
next two years assure high economic activity 


ONE BULWARK promises to keep 
the economy riding high through 1953 
et least—no matter what the weak- 
nesses in other economic buttresses, 
notably consumer and military spend- 
ing. 

Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment will reach a sensational 
high of $24.8 billion in 1951 and will 
continue at or near those levels 
through 1953. That’s virtually as- 
sured because most of the contracts 
have been let, the materials ear- 
marked. No such assurances are 
present for consumer spending. It 
has been in the doldrums for months. 
Although a mild upturn is now show- 
ing up, indications are that the super- 
spending by consumers from 1946 
through early 1951 is over. Chances 
gre that military spending will in- 
crease or at least hold steady through 
1953 but those chances are subject 
to the vagaries of politics and the 
military situation. 

Rock of Gibraltar—So, if you can 
place your confidence in any econ- 
cmic supports over the next two 
years, you can rely on capital ex- 
penditures. Even if the government 
clamps down tighter on construction, 
the important expenditures on new 
equipment will still hold. Thus far, 
construction curbs have not made 
much of a dent in capital expendi- 
tures. In the fourth quarter of this 
year, when the present restrictions 
will be fully felt, the Department of 
Commerce and the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission estimate that the 


outlay will be $6.6 billion, well above 
the $5.2 billion in the first quarter 
and $6.3 billion in the second, com- 
mitted when no curbs were in force. 
The fourth quarter sum is below only 
that for the third quarter when an 
estimated $6.8 billion was spent. 

The government estimate of $24.8 
billion on capital expenditures in 1951 
is by far.an alltime high (see chart). 
Even allowing for about a 10 per cent 
inflation since 1948, it is comfortably 
above the previous peak, set in that 
year. The segment of the economy 
this year, as in all other years, that 
accounts for most of the capital out- 
lay is manufacturing, but in 1951 it 
is expanding more than usual. Its 
$12.8 billion expenditures wil! account 
for 51 per cent of total capital im- 
provements, in contrast to 39 per 
cent in 1948 and similar ratios in 
other years. The 1951 pattern prom- 
ises to hold in 1952 and 1953 when 
at least $24 billion will be spent on 
new plant and equipment each year. 
Capital expenditures may drop to 
about $21 billion in 1954 and to $18 
or $19 billion in 1955. 

Big Slice—Nearly one-eighth of all 
business transacted in the U.S. this 
year will result from expansion of 
industrial facilities. If the programs 
for the second half of this year are 
realized, capital outlays will be about 
two-thirds higher than in the six 
months before the outbreak of the 
Korean war. For all quarters of 
1951, the larger firms show larger 
relative increases in capital expendi- 


tures than do the smaller ones. Cur- 
rently, only the largest size group is 
anticipating an increased rate of fixed 
investment from the third to the 
fourth quarter. 

Materials shortages are the great- 
est threat to continued high capital 
expenditures. They explain why this 
year’s fourth-quarter estimates are 
below those for the third. But thus far 
government allocations have been re- 
latively generous for most capital 
equipment needs and many construc- 
tion requirements. That policy should 
continue, for equipment at least, over 
the next two years. 


Spending Well Balanced ? 


Full use of expanded steel facil- 
ities won’t be possible till we 
get more pig iron, coke capacity 


THE CAPITAL expenditures pro- 
gram is large, but is it well balanced? 

In the case of iron and steel ex- 
pansion, there’s trouble ahead. That 
was the theme last Thursday when 
Defense Production Administration 
officials and Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson met with steel 
company executives. 

Pig Iron, Coke—Two serious def- 
icits are indicated in the iron and 
stee] expansion program as it now 
stands—one in pig iron and the other 
in coke. Unless much more tonnage 
of these materials than now prom- 
ised is made available, it will not be 
possible to get full production from 
the new steelmaking and casting fa- 
cilities now in the works. To pre- 
vent such a contretemps some sort 
of remedial action will have to be 
taken soon. 

The expansion program calls for 
the following approximate total ca- 
pacities by the middle or end of 1953: 
Pig iron and ferromanganese 82 mil- 
lion net tons; steel ingots 118 million 
net tons; steel castings 3 million net 
tons; gray iron castings 16.5 million 
net tons; malleable castings 1.5 mil- 
lion net tons. For complete steel in- 
dustry statistics as of Jan. 1, 1951, 
see the special section beginning on 
p. 121. 

Deficits—To bring pig iron ferro- 
manganese production in line with 
the scheduled requirements for ingots 
and castings, informed authorities 
hold that blast furnace capacity by 
the end of 1953 must be in the neigh- 
borhood of 88 million net tons in- 
stead of the presently scheduled 82 
million. As to coke, they figure a 
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deficit of well over 1 million net tons 
for 82 million tons of blast furnace 
capacity, with the deficit rising to 6 
million tons for 88 million net tons 
of pig iron and ferromanganese. 

The deficit figures, of course, can- 
not be computed accurately. For in- 
stance, it is estimated that ferrous 
scrap will be available in 1953 and 
1954 at a rate of between 19 and 20 
million net tons annually; if scrap 
collections should be larger, the need 
for pig iron would be less. Again, 
output of old blast furnaces can be 
increased by charging improved raw 
materials, and by applying technolog- 
ical improvements also by enlarge- 
ment at time of relining. But, even 
allowing for these factors, the above 
estimate of the mid-1953 pig iron 
deficit is not regarded as being far 
out of the way. There also are fac- 
tors of uncertainty in connection with 
coke. It is possible that coke pro- 
duction may be only around 90 per 
cent of the rated capacity; on the 
other hand, it could be 100 per cent. 
Again, more than 40 per cent of the 
existing slot-type ovens are more 
than 25 years-old, and how much 
longer they can work without being 
replaced is a question. Considering 
all the circumstances, the coke deficit 
estimate given above probably is not 
far off the target. 


Ingot Mold Maker May Expand 


Expansion in the iron and steel in- 
dustry continues to touch off plans 
for expansion in related industries. 

One of the latest moves concerns 
Vulcan Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
It purchased a 30-acre tract north 
of Riverside, N. J., for location of 
an ingot mold foundry it is consider- 
ing. 

James M. Underwood, president of 
Vulcan, noted that expansion of exist- 
ing steel mills coupled with new con- 
struction would tax ingot mold sup- 
pliers to service expanded require- 
ments, 

Currently, the company is complet- 
ing a new ingot mold foundry at Lan- 
sing, Ill. 


First Fairless Unit: On Time 


Despite government restrictions on 
usage of structural steel, the first 
unit at U. S. Steel Co.’s Fairless 
Works being built at Morrisville, Pa., 
will go into operation on schedule, 
reports to STEEL would indicate. 

That first unit would be the tin 
plate mill, and operations would start 
probably around Jan. 1. 

Shortly after that date, the cold- 
rolled sheet mill would go into op- 
eration on schedule. STEEL also 


DON’T GO BOOM: These practice- 
type 3.5 inch bazooka rockets, similar 
to those used in Korea as anti-tank 
protection, are being manufactured 
by Ford Motor Co., at its Highland 
Park, Mich., plant for U. S. Army Ord- 
nance. Rows of warheads at left and 
rocket bodies at right represent less 
than 15 minutes’ production output 





pound grease drums get squirted with 
a rubber compound on the machine at 
U.S. Steel Products Co.’s Beaumont, 
Tex., plant. Cover and compound are 
then oven baked for one hour and a 
half, the compound becoming a 
sponge rubber gasket which serves as 
an air-tight seal between cover and 
drum when it is filled. John E. Pearce, 
operating the machine, has lined 6 


million or more covers in this way over’ 


a period of 12 years 





learned that no delay is anticipated 
in blast furnace construction at the 
Fairless Works. 

Modest delays, however, will be ex- 
perienced in construction of the 
blooming, ‘slab, billet, bar and hot 
strip mills, and also in the schedule 
for the National Tube Co.’s facilities 
at the Fairless Works. 

None of the open hearths likely 
will go into operation until after the 
semifinishing mills are ready, 


Interlake Spends to Improve 


Another $14 million is being added 
to its improvement and expansion 
program as Interlake Iron Corp., 
Cleveland, flexes its muscles to meet 
growing demands for pig iron. In- 
terlake’s annual rated capacity for 
producing pig iron will jump 23 per 
cent, from 1,320,000 net tons at the 
beginning of 1951 to 1,620,000 net 
tons, as a result of these new expend- 
itures. 

This new commitment raises the 
total cost of Interlake’s overall im- 
provement program to $34 million. 


Included in the plans are moderniz- , 


ing and enlarging blast furnaces at 
Toledo, Chicago, and Erie, relining 
and improving the second Chicago 
furnace, enlarging the Chicago ore 
receiving dock and adding two new 
storage bridges, constructing an am- 
monium sulphate plant at Chicago, 
and constructing a road tar distilla- 
tion plant at Toledo. 


Geography of Expansion 
Based on necessity certificates, 
capital expenditures are heav- 
iest in Pennsylvania, Texas 


WHAT areas are getting the bulk 
of American industry’s capital ex- 
pansion ? 

Although certificates of necessity 
granted by the government for fast 
tax amortization of defense jobs 
cover only part of the expansion, 
they are sign posts for the geograph- 
ical distribution of all new plant and 
equipment programs because most 
projects are now defense-related. 
More certificates of necessity have 
been issued to Ohio industries as of 
Aug. 18 than to companies in any 
other state. 

Certificates granted to Pennsylva- 
nia projects had the highest dollar 
valuation. 

Where It Goes—A geographic ana- 
lysis of 3328 projects, approved as of 
Aug. 18, shows that 328 went to 
Ohio companies on projects aggregat- 
ing $672,326,000. Pennsylvania firms 
were awarded 307 certificates on pro- 
jects totaling $1,125,615,000, while 287 
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went to California industries on pro- 
jects totaling $313,847,000. 

Pennsylvania Leads in Dollars — 
Pennsylvania’s projects had the high- 
est dollar value, and Texas, which 
received only 140 certificates, was 
second in dollar value with $825,595,- 
000. . 

On a sectional basis, the East North 
Central states (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin) led the coun- 
try in the number—881—and dollar 
value—$1,867,755,000—of proposed in- 
vestment expansion certificates. The 
Middle Atlantic states (New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania) were 
second with 643 certificates on pro- 
jects totaling $1,600,979,000, while the 
West South Central states (Arkansas, 


EXPANSION in the iron and steel 
industry and the dwindling of high- 
grade iron ore reserves are stimulat- 
ing development of taconite as 4 
source of blast furnace feed. 

One of the moves forward is a de- 
cision by Reserve Mining Co., Cleve- 
land, to proceed immediately with 
construction of a 2.5-million-ton-per- 
year beneficiating plant at Beaver 
Bay, Minn., to produce commercial 
quantities of high-grade iron ore from 
magnetic taconite. Contract for con- 
struction of the plant and a railroad 
has been awarded. The venture is ex- 
pected to cost more than $75 million. 

Room for Growth—Provision is be- 
ing made in the construction program 
to enlarge the plant as required to a 
10-million-ton-a-year facility. 

The new plant will be located on 
the north shore of Lake Superior 
about 55 miles east of Duluth. A 47- 
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New Taconite Plant: Ore Shortage Antidote 


Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas) 
were third, received 205 certificates 
on projects costing $1,152,032,000. 

The Brakes Are On—Aug. 18 is 
taken as the terminal date for 
geographic analysis of certificates be- 
cause then the government partially 
froze defense expansion tax approvals 
for 60 days. Special projects can 
still be approved, but only 24 were 
O.K.’d by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration from Aug. 18 to Sept. 21. 
The largest certificate granted in the 
week ended Sept, 21 was to Alumi- 
num Co, of America which was per- 
mitted to write off rapidiy 80 per 
cent of $11 million for construction 
of aluminum-reduction facilities near 
Rockdale, Tex. 


Se ange 





mile railroad will connect the plant 
with Reserve’s mining property at 
Babbitt, Minn., on the extreme east- 
ern end of the Mesabi range. 
Taconite will go through a crushing 
piant near the pit which is being 
opened up at Babbitt. The crude ore 
then will be transported to the Beaver 
Bay plant where it will be pulver- 
ized. The iron mineral will be ex- 
tracted from the waste material by a 
magnetic separation process. Then 
the iron mineral will be rolled into 
walnut-size pellets and baked into 
hard balls in a pelletizing furnace. 
Finished pellets will be shipped to 
steel plants in the lower lakes region 
from docks within a new harbor ad- 
jacent to the plant at Beaver Bay. 
The pellets will be about 64 per cent 
iron. Cost of them will be competi- 
tive with other Lake Superior ores. 
Guinea Pig—aA 300,000-ton-per-year 


plant which Reserve has at Babbitt is 
being re-equipped. It will go into op- 
eration early next ‘year and permit 
the beneficiating process to be studied 
further and developed to perfection 
while construction of the larger plant 
is under way. 

Partners in Reserve Mining Co. are 
Republic Steel Corp., Armco Steel 
Corp., and National Steel Corp. Man- 
ager of Reserve is Oglebay-Norton & 
Co., Cleveland. 


Porter Buys Buffalo Steel 


More than 70,000-tons-a-year steel 
capacity was obtained by H. K. Por- 
ter Co., Pittsburgh, by purchase of 
Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Porter now has a total steel pro- 
duction capacity exceeding 200,000 
tons. Last October it bought Con- 
nors Steel Co. in Birmingham. 


No Tool Giveaway 
The U. S. is speeding up dis- 
posal of reserve machine tools, 
but on a lease, not free basis 


REPORTS that the government is 
giving away machine tools are un- 
founded. 

What the government is doing is 
trying to step up its program to lease 
tools from the security reserve to de- 
fense contractors, That’s being done 
to speed defense production and to 
free storage areas for other purposes. 
The latter factor is the reason why 
particular emphasis is being placed on 
clearing out the Marietta, Ga., plant 
so Lockheed Aircraft Corp., which 
took over the facility last February, 
can get to work on aircraft produc- 
tion. 

One Per Cent a Month—Any con- 
tractor who leases a machine tool 
pays a rental of 1 per cent a month 
of the book value and must return 
it to the government’s security re- 
serve when he’s finished with it. 

The security reserve of machine 
tools is in existence because of cir- 
cumstances just after World War II. 
Then, the government found itself 
the owner of thousands of machine 
tools. It sold some but couldn’t dis- 
pose of all. Those it couldn’t sell and 
some that it had set aside in case 
of emergency were picked over, the 
pickings assigned to the security re- 
serve, with the Defense Department 
as custodian. Responsibility for the 
reserve was divided among the armed 
services; the Air Corps probably has 
the greatest number of tools, an esti- 
mated 10,000 in mid-September at 
Marietta and at the former Glenn 
L. Martin plant in Omaha, Nebr. 


Speed-Up—tTo clear out the Mari- 
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etta plant, and ultimately the Omaha 
facility, the Air Force’s Air Materiel 
Command has set up a new method 
of selecting withdrawals, but the 
selections are still leased on the 1 per 
cent plan as before. Suppliers seeking 
tools who have been approved by the 
NPA are studied and classified in five 
groups, with highest priority con- 
tract holders placed in Group 1. 
Graduated priorities fill the other 
groups, Representatives of those com- 
panies, in order of their group:ng, are 
touring the storage plants to select 
personally the tools they want, 

That method was adopted because 
no gocd inventory of the security 
reserve exists. Even a good in- 
ventory wouldn’t tell the precise con- 
dition of the machines, Personal in- 
spection of the condition is particu- 
larly necessary, for some of the equip- 
ment is as much as 50 years old. 


Tool Builders Can Get V Loans 


In another move to help crack 
the machine tool bottleneck, General 
Services Administration will guaran- 
tee V loans to machine tool builders 
for working capital and to finance 
necessary expansion of their facilities. 
Machine tool manufacturers need 
not have government direct contracts 
to qualify. 

Previously, manufacturers who had 
government pool orders could receive 
advance payments of up to 30 per 
cent of the amount of the pool or- 
ders if ‘private financing was not 
available. GSA says that plan proved 
inadequate in many cases and the 
necessary increase in production can 
not ‘be financed solely by such means. 
But, the 30 per cent advances will 
still be available to holders of pool 
orders. 

In those cases where NPA considers 
expansion by machine tool manufac- 
turers will aid defense, GSA _ will 
guarantee V loans to finance the 
construction or acquisition of new 
facilities. GSA will also assist by in- 
stalling the necessary equipment in 
such plants. 


Toolbuilders Speed Shipments 


Machine tools were shipped at a 
faster rate in August, and neared the 
June peak, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association reports. Ship- 
ments in August reached 177.3 p2r 
cent of the 1945-1947 average, sec- 
ond-highest mark of the year. For- 
eign orders increased during the 
month, but total new orders dipped 
to 488.3 per cent of the average ship- 
ments of 1945-1947. Dollar volume 
of shipments in that period is esti- 
mated to average $354 million. To 
give a more accurate picture of back- 
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log and production, the association 
has introduced a new index ratio 
of unfilled orders to demonstrated 
production rate, rather than to ship- 
ments. That ratio for August was 
22.8 to 1, as compared with 22.0 to 
1 in July. Spurt in August ship- 
ments is probably a result of atten- 
tion by the government to production 
problems of the tool builders and an 
increase in subcontracting volume. 


British Columbia Reports 


Using local resources, metals 
industries of the province are 
pushing back the frontier 


ONE OF THE newest industrial 
frontiers in North America is open- 
ing in British Columbia, Canada. 

As rough and ready as the country 
in which they live, the metals in- 
dustries of the province are rolling 
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up their sleeves and clearing the 
ground for bigger production jobs 
ahead. Here’s how they are getting 
ready to use the resources close at 
hand instead of relying on imports 
from areas more fully developed. 

Steel—Three associated, yet sepa- 
rate, Vancouver companies, Vancou- 
ver Steel Co, Ltd., Vancouver Roll- 
ing Mills Ltd., and Pacific Bolt Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., have established a steel in- 
got and rolling operation that is halp- 
ing to supply an ever-expanding de- 
mand in the area. 


Since there is no basic steel pro- . 


duction from iron ore in British 


Columbia, Vancouver Steel Co. pro- 
duces electric steel ingots in billet 


size from steel scrap. These are 
sent to Vancouver Rolling Mills for 
reheating and processing into bar 
stock and structural shapes. About 
25 per cent of the rolling mill out- 
put goes to Pacific Bolt Mfg. Co. 
for bolt and nut production. The roll- 
ing mill has a present output of 
2000 tons monthly, of which 38 to 

39 per cent is angles, flats, merchant 
and bolt rounds: Balance is reinforc- 
ing of which 80 per cent is deformed 
and 20 per cent plain rounds. British 
Columbia still cannot obtain sufficient 
shapes and structurals from local 
sources, so imports are coming in 
from Belgium, United Kingdom and 
Japan. 

Iron Ore—Though they can’t ex- 
port any scrap materials, which are 
as short in British Columbia as they 
are in the United States, they can 
export iron ore. Argonaut Co. Ltd. 
is expanding mining operations on a 
new iron ore property near Campbell 
River and shipments have been made 
to Japan. Exports to Seattle and 
other points are planned. 

Lead, Zinc—Another expenditure 
on mining operations is the $60 mil- 
lion being spent for increased power 
at the Trail and Kimberly plants of 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Canada Ltd. in the Kootenay dis- 
trict of British Columbia. This firm 
is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc, 

Aluminum—Actually pioneering in 
the Kitimat area on the British Co- 
lumbia coast near Prince Rupert, 
Aluminum Co, of Canada Ltd. is in- 
vesting $500 million in a power plant 
and reduction plant for producing 
aluminum. Kitimat, now a tiny 
Indian village, is expected to grow 
to a city of 50,000. Bauxite ore is 
to be brought in by ship. Electric 
power, 1.5 million horsepower worth, 
will be supplied by Alcan’s power- 
house to be built near Kemano bay. 

Power—Power supply being a big 
factor in aluminum production, elab- 
orate plans for harnessing the waters 
of the Nechako river and its water- 
shed kave been made. Dams will 
stop the eastward flow of the Nech- 
ako river and the waters of its tribu- 
tary lakes. A 10-mile tunnel will be 
driven in from the Kemano bay area 
and tap the reservoir at its westward 
end, providing a 2600-foot head for 
the power plant. Transmission lines 
will then carry the power over the 
48 miles to Kitimat. 

The power plant and _ reduction 
plant being planned would permit 
electric smelting of 1100 million 
pounds of aluminum per year, enough 
to have a pronounced effect on the 
world markets for the metal. 
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Boron Meets the Test 


Users of boron steels report 
on how they work at an SAE 
meeting in Detroit 


IMPRESSIVE performance results 
w:th the boron-treated lean-alloy 
steels are leading users to believe that 
those in time will save them from 
alloy starvation. 

Tests in a number of applications 
were reported by members of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ 
Iron & Steel Technical Committee— 
Division VIII—Boron Steels, in De- 
troit last Monday. In most instances 
the boron-bear:ng steels were found 
to be equa] to their alloy-heavy cou- 
sins. The satisfactory nature of most 
of these steels is responsible for 
NPA’s Iron & Steel Division Metal- 
lurgy and Conservation Chief, E. J. 
Hergenroether, urging more people to 
use the boron steels. He indicates 
that alloy savings of 50-75 per cent 
may be possible with the new steels 
(For additional remarks by Mr. Her- 
genroether see p. 50). 

Up for Discussion—On the agenda 
were discussions of high carbon boron 
steels for springs; medium carbon 
steels for shafts, steering knuckles 
and forgings; bolt steels; boron steels 
for pressure vessels and other appli- 
cations where heat-treatment is not 
feasible; carburizing principles; high 
hardenability steels for gears; medium 
hardenability steel; and low-alloy 
carburizing steels. 

Also discussed were the specifica- 
tions of eight boron steels which may 
be adopted as Tentative Standard 
grades. These are: 40B37, 80B37 and 
14B35 (all for bolt-making), 50B50, 
50B60 and 81B40, 43BV12 (already 
recognized as standard for aircraft 
applications) and 43BV14. Following 
steels are being considered for har- 
denability bands, action on approved 
ones expected to be taken within 
about a month: 94B17, 94B20, 14B35, 
14B50 and 86B45. 

They Like It—Two bolt men re- 
ported that 40B37 modified is admir- 
ably suited to their needs. R. R, Leo 
of American Steel & Wire Co. said 
this steel is “one of the nicest bolt 
wires I’ve seen.” H. L. Hopkins of 
National Screw & Mfg. Co. said 
that in up to %-inch sizes this steel 
produces 100 per cent good bolts. For 
hot-wound springs E. T. Bittner of 
American Steel Foundries said they 
had found no difference in perfor- 
mance between boron and conven- 
tional steels. Much the same report 
was made by R. H. Lundquist of 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co. on forged tractor axles of 81B50. 
“In our opinion excellent service re- 
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sults from the axles produced can be 
expected,” he said. 

Interesting results in carburizing 
were reported in similar tests con- 
ducted independently by W. E. Jom- 
iny, Chrysler Corp., and R. F. Thom- 
son, General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories, Both said that when car- 
bon is 0.90 the boron steels showed 
greater hardenability than the non- 
boron-bearing steels, and Mr. Jominy 
reported a good increase in harden- 
ability continues’ when steels are over 
0.90 carbon. Tests were made with 
steels of the same heat, boron being 
added to half of the steel. 

Yes and No—H. J. Bates of Fair- 
field Mfg. Co. reported on a compari- 
son of 80B20 and 8625H and 8620H 
in gears and pinions. With the boron 
steel, satisfactory case and core hard- 


"Steel Serves Nation’ 


“Steel Serves the Nation” is 
the title of a 227-page book 
just published to commemorate 
U.S. Steel Corp.’s 50 years in 
business. 

The book presents a summary 
of the principal achievements 

. and services of U. S. Steel since 
\ its formation in 1901. That his- 
_ tory, plus a statistical analysis of 
how steel ingot production has 
increased since formation of the 
corporation, gives graphic illus- 
tration of how America has 
“passed . . . from the Iron Age 
to Steel . . .” 


ness can be obtained, distortion of 
spiral bevel teeth is within satis- 
factory limits, but dimensional change 
in bore is greater than normal and 
change in manufacturing practice will 
be required. For a spiral bevel gear 
for heavy-duty trucks 80B20 was 
found by Mr. Bates not to meet the 
customer’s “file hard” specification, 
and would not in his opinion be satis- 
factory for this use. Pinions made of 
94B17 were heat-treatable to satis- 
factory surface, core and shank hard- 
ness without excessive distortion. 

E. F. Bittner of Borg-Warner 
Corp.’s Detroit Gear Division, also 
comparing 80B20 with 8620H in gear 
applications, said the gear teeth up 
to 8 pitch in the boron steel harden 
out fairly well, but bearing surfaces 
backed up by massive sections do 
not. As tested, 80B20 is not equiva- 
lent to 8620H in all applications, he 
stated, but indicated that further 
tests will be made, changing heat- 
treatment practice, to learn whether 
the deficiency can be overcome or re- 
duced. Comparison of 80B40 with 
8645 in the main shaft of an auto- 


matic transmission .showed. that the 
response to induction hardening was 
about the same, effect of tempering 
was also about the same, and re- 
sults of torsion fatigue tests with 
the boron steel compare favorably. 


Harbison-Walker Adds Capacity 


Moving to enter a wider field in 
production of basic refractories and 
later of silica refractories, Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
completed negotiations to acquire the 
Warm Springs, Calif., plant of La- 
Clede Christy Co., Chicago. The Cali- 
fornia plant has been making tank 
blocks and specialties for the glass 
industry. 


Blast Furnace Output Declines 


Blast furnace production declined 
slightly in August but was sufficient- 
ly high to be the third best monthly 
ecutturn this year. 

August output totaled 6,062,753 net 
tons, the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute reports. The August per- 
formance was exceeded by that in 
May and July. 

To turn out the August tonnage, 
blast furnaces operated at 98.5 per 
cent of capacity. 

The August blast furnace produc- 
tion comprised 6,094,641 net tons of 
pig iron and 58,112 net tons of ferro- 
manganese and spiegel. 

Total blast furnace output in the 
first eight months of this year was 
10 per cent ahead of that in the com- 
parable period of last year. Addi- 
tional data and comparisons—in net 
tons—are in this table: 


Ferroman- 
ganese Total Blast 
and Furnace 
Pig Iron Spiegel Output 
1951 
July ........ 6,009,717 60,037 6,069,754 
August ..... 6,004,641 58,112 6,062,753 
Se ee 46,772,493 484,297 47,256,790 
1950 
August 5,724,577 45,786 5,770,363 
8 mos . 42,350,758 431,989 42,787,747 
Another Record Year? 


The steel castings industry now is 
producing at a rate rapidly approach- 
ing the all time high of 1944. That 
was reported to the annual meeting 
in Hot Springs, Va., of Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, by F. Kermit 
Donaldson, executive vice president 
of the society. 

The country’s 250 steel foundries 
are producing at a rate in excess of 
2,200,000 tons yearly, according to 
Bureau of Census figures, which is 
more than 150 per cent above 1950 
when 1,461,667 tons were shipped. The 
all time high of 2,445,421 tons were 
shipped in 1944. Major problem fac- 
ing foundries is shortage of vital al- 
loying elements. 
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PIECEMEAL PRODUCTION: One of 90 West Coast manufacturers who wanted 
to farm out subcontracts at the Military Business Opportunity Display in Ingle- 
wood, Calif., a representative of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., adds another subcontractor to those working on parts for the B-36 
intercontinental bomber. P. V. Gaughen (left), subcontracting supervisor of 
Convair, enlists J. J. Brown (center), president of Western Stamping Inc., Los 
Angeles, to turn out magnesium aileron quadrants. George Byrnes (right), chief 
of the U. S. Air Force Small Business Office, Western Air Procurement District, 
Los Angeles, looks on 


Subcontractors Become VIP's In Defense Program 


SUBCONTRACTS number as many 
as 1500 on some prime defense 
contracts. That’s why prime con- 
tractors are vitally interested in find- 
ing qualified sources for subassembly 
manufacture. Result: Subcontractors 
become Very Important People. 

For example, Texas Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Dallas, began a cata- 
loging and classifying system which 
assures would-be subcontractors of 
every opportunity to bid on current 
work and future jobs Temco may put 
out. Some of the catagories in which 
Temco has sorted their 543 registrants 
are: Castings, crates and boxes, 
forgings, machine shop work, and 
welding. 

Never Lost—Among the subcon- 
tractors which have been “found” is 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit. Hud- 
son will manufacture forward fuse- 
lage sections of Boeing Airplane Co.’s 
B-47 Stratojet. Though exact figures 
are not revealed, the value of the con- 
tract is said to run into the millions. 

Evans Products Co., Plymouth, 
Mich., also has a _ subcontract to 
manufacture parts for Boeing. This 
is one of Evans Products’ seven new 
prime and three subcontracts on de- 
fense work which total $10 million. 
Other subcontracts are for master 
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and articulated rods for the 3350- 
30W Wright aircraft engine and parts 
for the General Electric jet engine 
Packard is building. 

Sub-Subs—A subcontract to manu- 
facture and assemble complete fuse- 
lage aft sections for Republic Avia- 
tion Corp.’s F-84 Thunderjet fighter 
was obtained by Kaiser Metal Prod- 


. 

ucts Inc., Oakland, Calif. Officials 
of Kaiser Metal Products state that 
20 to 25 per cent of the precision ma- 
chine work for this contract will be 
subcontracted to other industries in 
the area of the company’s Bristol, Pa., 
plant, where the work will be done. 

Prime and subcontracts totaling 
$2,363,510 for light and medium tank 
parts have been awarded to Mechan- 
ics Universal Joint Division, Memphis, 
Tenn., plant of Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago. 

Other contracts awarded by the 
government, in excess of $250,000, 
follow in the table below. 


Aircraft Parts Maker Expands 


Increase in the nation’s air power 
is bringing additional expansion in the 
metalworking industry. 

The American Welding & Mfg. Co., 
Warren, O., for instance, announced 
a plant and equipment addition pro- 
gram that will cost more than $5 
million. This expansion, says William 
J. Sampson Jr., president, will per- 
mit American Welding to increase 
substantially its production of ur- 
gently needed jet and reciprocating 
aircraft engine parts. 

Only a few days ago, the com- 
pany’s already sizable backlog of 
this type of defense work received 
another boost by receipt of more 
than $3 million in new orders for 
such items as coated nozzle boxes, 
turbine casings, exhaust cones and 
many stainless steel and titanium 
welded ring applications. 

Purchase of new equipment for the 


expanded manufacturing facilities of: 


the company will be assisted to the 
extent of $4,160,000 under a govern- 
ment facilities contract, through 
which the government will pay for 
equipment and retain title to it. The 
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Product 
Mountings, Cable Assemblies.............. Kings Elect Co., Tuckah N. 
SSRs ey Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. we ew York 
Utility Electronics Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., renege Mass. 
ESE eee aera Arey Machine Co., Hillside, 


Capacitors 
Radiac Detector Chargers 
Teletypewriter Sets ............. 





N. J. 
. . Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. t. Plainfield, mY. 
. .Kelley-Koett Instr Co. 

.Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., TF N. J. 





CGE PRRUGTTNES wn cc cccccccccccsces DeMattia Machine & Tool Co., Clifton, N. J. 
i 6s 5500 basGesdene0¥eeua® Rocklin Mfg. Co., Sioux City, lowa 
IIR 12s Ts ss cs se <a aso 10's “Gib <0 6 10.16 BAS White Motor Co., Cleveland 

U. S. Navy Utility Loader Cars ........... Evans Products Co., Plymouth, Mich. 

Bailey Bridge .....................2....Ceco Steel Products Corp., Chicago 


Decatur Iron & Steel Co., Decatur, Ala. 
Marinette Marine Corp., Marinette, Wis. 
Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, O. 








Tank Automotive Spare Parts ............ ». Chrysler Corp., Fargo Division, Detroit 
Repair Parts for Diesel Engines............ Fairbanks, Morse & Co., New York : 
Spare Parts and Magnetos ............... Scintilla M Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N.Y. 
Components, Type N-1 Compass System... . Kearfott Co. Inc. ” Little Falls, . J. 
Aircraft Spart Parts (2 contracts) .......... North A bey i 
Aircraft Spare Parts ...........cccccseeee Canadian Commercial Bong ‘maaan Canada 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
UTCIIOUS «5.50523 s).5s o's oy as 2 o.5 ssa Hotpoint Inc., Chicago 
EE. 6 x5 555s ccntnsscctssdsces¥éaee Barley-Earhart Corp., Portland, Mich. 


Lionel Co., New York 


ER A eee rrr: Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
errr rrr: eer rere ts Precision Castings Co. Inc., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
0 ae ree Precision Castings Co. Inc., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Cartridge Case ...... 2... cece cece cc ecees Revere Copper and Brass Inc., Rome, N. Y. 
PES ae eee ee ee Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Shackles, Spacers, and Adapters .......... Graybar Electric Co. Inc., New York 

SS. hp TRAN SS eee ere s: Graybar Electric Co. Inc., New York 
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new equipment will include boring 
mills, furnaces, welding equipment, 
expanders and drill presses, 

A plant addition of about 20,000 
square feet, complete with all new 
facilities, should be in operation soon 
after Jan, 1. Other additions of 
plant space will be acquired either 
through new construction or leasing 
of existing space. ‘The company’s 
plant now has about 170,000 square 
feet. 


Where the Arms Orders Go 


Many new company names and 
geographical areas are showing up 
near the top of the government con- 
tract distribution list, replacing the 
leaders of World War II. 

Predominance of orders for aircraft 
and ordnance are the reason, says 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which surveyed defense con- 
tract allocations. Shipbuilding tra- 
ditionally gets a high percentage of 
defense dollars but currently gets less 
than 2 per cent. That’s because the 
moth-ball fleet is taking care of most 
immediate shipping needs. 

Nearly a third of all orders for 
military supplies and equipment have 
gone to two states—New York and 
California. Three quarters of all prime 
contracts have gone to the top ten. 
They include: Michigan, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

In company distribution, General 
Motors still tops the list with prime 
contracts of over $3.5 billion, nearly 
twice the percentage share of war 
orders it had during the last war. 
Ford Motor Co. follows GM in rank- 
ing with orders totaling $1 billion. 
Boeing Aircraft has stepped up to 
third place, and Curtiss-Wright moved 
downward to fourth. About one of 
three companies on the current list 
of the 50 biggest government con- 
tractors manufacture aircraft. The 
comparable 1940-1944 ratio was less 
than one in four. 


Lockheed Tools for Big Job 


A new technique in air transport 
design is a e-piece, 32-foot-long 
wing section for Super Constellations 
(see the photo). 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., which did six years of research 
on the project, says the piece of wing 
is the largest ever fabricated. Cut 
from a solid slab of metal, it will 
replace some 1500 individual parts 
and 5000 rivets. The object of the 
one-piece construction is to make 
planes stronger without adding 
weight, to meet new aircraft speed 
and altitude requirements. 

New tooling will be installed at 
Lockheed facilities to turn out the 
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wing piece by revised assembly meth- 
ods. Soon it can be mass-produced 
on the company’s $400,000 Giddings 
& Lewis mill (STEEL, Sept. 24, p. 98). 
Cost of the first piece is an esti- 
mated $7000. Super Constellation 


wings require six long panels. 
Integral stiffening is the key to 
construction of the wing piece. 


For- 





Me, 


32-FOOT WING SECTION 
. - replaces 1500 parts 





merly wing sections were built of a 
framework of. small, riveted pieces 
covered with a thin metal skin, The 
new method is to make such sections 
by cutting channels down the lengt 
of 1%-inch thick slabs, leaving stand- 
ing ribs almost 3/16-inch thick as 
stiffeners. 


Warren Pipe & Foundry Sold 


Controlling interest in the Warren 
Pipe & Foundry Corp., New York, 
was acquired by Solomon E. Shah- 
moon, a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The company has 
plants at Phillipsburg, N. J., and 
Everett, Mass., and an iron mine in 
Morris county, N. J. Modernization 
of the Phillipsburg plant, which pro- 
duces pit-cast pipe, is under discus- 
sion. 


Packagers Ready Exhibit 


The protective packaging and allied 
handling industries exhibit their prod- 
ucts Oct. 2-4 at Cleveland’s Public 
Auditorium. The event is the annual 
Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition, sponsored this 
year by the mechanical engineering 
department of Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland. 


CHECKLIST » CONTROLS 


GOVERNMENT control orders are digested 
or listed each week in this “Checklist on 
Controls.” For complete copies of NPA or- 
ders, write to NPA Distribution Section, First 
Basement, New GAO Bldg., Washington 25. 
For copies of OPS orders, contact nearest 
OPS district or regional office. For copies 
of OPS news releases, write David S. Phillips, 
director, OPS Administrative Services Division, 
Temporary E Bldg., Washington 25. 


Materials Orders 


TIN—Amendment of Sept. 8, 1951, of 
NPA Order M-8 extends current limi- 
tations on use of pig tin to succeeding 
calendar quarters. 


MINING MRO—Amendment of Sept. 
21, 1951, of NPA Order M-78 makes 
three administrative corrections in this 
order covering maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies and capital additions 
for the mining industry. 


NPA Regulation 


CHEMICAL PRIORITIES—Direction 
3 to NPA Regulation 2 restricts use of 
defense ratings for purchase of chem- 
icals to the Department of Defense and 
the Atomic Energy Commission on and 
after Sept. 25, 1951. All other users of 
chemicals must buy them through nor- 
mal market procedure without assistance 


of ratings. 


NPA Delegation 


CONSTRUCTION — Amendment of 
Sept. 25, 1951, of NPA Delegation 14 
clarifies the scope of authority granted to 
the secretaries of the interior and of the 
Army in carrying out approved con- 
struction programs. 


Price Regulation 


MACHINERY—Amendment 26 to Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation 22 and Amendment 
14 to Ceiling Price Regulation 30 per- 
mit certain manufacturers to apply for 
a substitute method for figuring mate- 
rial cost increases. Both amendments 
were effective Sept. 22, 1951. 


OPS Grants Relief for New Firms 

New manufacturers who cannot de- 
termine ceiling prices under the ma- 
chinery regulation, CPR 30, because 
they were not in business before Jan. 
1, 1951, may now apply to OPS for 
approval of proposed ceilings or of 
a price determining method. 

Application should be made on OPS 
public form No. 90 or 91 and sent 
by registered mail to OPS in Wash- 
ington. If no action is taken by OPS 
within 30 days after receipt of ap- 
plication, the proposed ceilings will 
be considered approved. Prior to OPS 
approval, a seller may quote or charge 
the proposed ceilings but may not 
accept payment for more than % 
per cent of the ceiling price until 
after approval has been given. 


Al 





Windows of Washington 


By E. C. KREUTZBERG Washington Editor 





Metallurgists get Washington welcome from ECA and ASM 


officials. 


Complaints are reaching the White House over 


delays in setting up Small Defense Plants Corp. 


IF THE FOREIGN delegates to the 
World Metallurgical Congress had 
an advance impression that Amer- 
ica is the land of plenty, they pro- 
bably weren’t unduly shocked at 
being served a fine roast beef din- 
ner with trimmings when they visit- 
ed Washington. 


On the occasion the two sponsor- 
ing groups—American Society for 
Metals, which is conducting the 
congress and was host at the din- 
ner, and Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, which is paying the 
expenses of the foreign visitors— 
welcomed the first 180 of the de- 
legates to enter the country. The 
remaining 220 who accepted in- 
vitations will receive their wel- 
comes somewhere along the indus- 
trial route that was laid out. The 
itinerary will include major auto- 
mobile, steelmaking and fabricat- 
ing plants in the United States, and 
such outstanding research centers 
as Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton Universities. 





WATCH OUT FOR AIRPLANES: Standard off-the-highway equipment, like this 


« 


Welcome Words—At the Wash- 
ington party welcoming speeches 
were by Dr. Zay Jeffries, director 
general of the World Metallurgical 
Congress; Walter E. Jominy, pres- 
ident of American Society for Met- 
als; Dr. Edward U. Condon, resign- 
ing director of the National Bureau 
of Standards; and Dr. Oliver S. 
Buckley, board chairman of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and chair- 
man of the Science Advisory Board, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Responses were made by Raghu- 
nath G. Bhatawadekar, chief met- 
allurgist of India’s Ministry of 
Railway, and Pierre Van der Rest, 
general manager, Belgian Blast 
Furnace & Steel Works Association, 
and head of the Belgian repre- 
sentatives of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. 


Prodding the President... 

Loud complaints from Congress 
and other sources are reaching 
President Truman over the delay 
in creating the new Small Defense 

cask 


Caterpillar D7 Tractor pulling a LeTourneau Carryall and diesel motor grader 
in the background, is being drafted for military construction work in Korea. 
Air Force engineers move .as much as 45,000 cubic yards of dirt for each 


airstrip they construct. 


Occasionally an incoming airplane knocks out a piece. 


of equipment still finishing the work on the edge of the landing strip 
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Plants Corp. Such an agency—to 
function much along the lines of 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. of 
World War IIl—was provided for 
in the Defense Production Act 
Amendments bill signed by the 
President on July 31. Sen. Andrew 
Schoeppel (R., Kans.) terms the 
delay “prime and concrete evidence 
of do-nothing on the part of the 
President and of a fiddling White 
House.” Explanation of the de- 
lay was requested in a telegram 
sent to the White House by an in- 
fluential group of business leaders. 


Blow Ye Winds... 


Designers of electrical generat- 
ing equipment may soon be faced 
with the need for developing a new 
type of unit—a wind-driven gene- 
rator. H. R. 4286, now under study 
by the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, would author- 
ize the Interior Department to erect 
a small experimental pilot plant 
with capacity of about 7500 kilo- 
watts. Interior officials believe that 
information obtained from experi- 
mental wind-driven machines in the 
United States and Europe will keep 
the entire cost within an appropria- 
tion of $2.5 million to $3 million. 

Because wind does not blow with 


constant intensity, the generators © 


would be connected with electric 
power grid systems to which hy- 
droelectric or fuel-electric generat- 
ing plants are also interconnected. 
Present thinking is in terms of 
small-capacity units at scattered 
windy locations rather than single 
large plants. 

The wind-power project is sup- 
ported enthusiastically by legisla- 
tors from the semi-arid western 
states where wate conservation 
is a big problem. 


Explanation for Toolbuilders . .. 

Machine tool manufacturers will 
have available shortly an instruc- 
tion sheet to assist them in estab- 
lishing selling prices to meet ap- 
proval by the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization. Specifically, the instruc- 
tions tell how to fill out Form 
8 pursuant to the provisions of 
CPR 30, Supplementary Regulation 
2, Revision 1. 
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7%o you tea meard 
LESS TIME OUT OF SERVICE 
@ TOP OPERATING EFFICIENCY 
@® LOWER OVERALL COST 






Baker Trucks are engineered and constructed to give 
maximum trouble-free service, and designed with many 
features for easier preventive maintenance and quicker, 











less costly repairs, when necessary. For example: 


Electric dynamic braking 
saves wear on brake linings 


and protects drive axle and 


other moving truck parts 


by smoother, safer deceler- 


ation. Service brakes can 
be adjusted in 5 minutes, 
and relined in 30 minutes. 


Baker exclusive Worm 
Drive Power Axle has 
fewer moving parts, is less 
subject to wear and does 
not lose efficiency with 
heavy loads or after long 
use. Mast assembly can be 
removed in 20 minutes and 
power axle pulled in 








Baker Rubber-mounted 
Trailing Axle is the sim- 
plest in use on industrial 
trucks. Can be removed 
from truck in less than 20 
minutes by disconnecting 
steering tie rod and remov- 
ing 8 bolts. Proper steering 
geometry prevents “‘scrub- 
bing” of tires and means 
longer tire life. 





40 minutes. 























The above are 4 of the 60 illustrations . 
from the new 16-page picture-story 
manual ‘Care and Maintenance of Indus- 
trial Trucks.” Write for your copy today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


Use of jumbo rubber blocks 
to absorb twisting axle 
action and road shocks 
eliminates need for spring 
connections. Blocks require 
no attention. Steering con- 
nections are above axle 
where they are protected 
from damage. Wheel bear- 
ings easily examined. 


1259 WEST 80th —— CLEVELAND a. OHIO e In Conadat Railway and Power an] a Ltd. 
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movable and fitted with hose and Cc 
nozzle to make watering Acti 
tt Ex 
Re 
Elect 
criti 
Ke 
Dire 
The amount of water used by a battery indicates its aia 
general condition. That’s why regular, systematic Lu 
watering is so important to maximum battery serv- 
ice. The GOULD PLUS-PERFORMANCE PLAN gives 
you complete technical information, not only on - 
how to establish a regular watering routine, but on _ 
practically every problem connected with storage a 
battery use. Gene 
Comprising manuals, articles, specifications, bulle- ~~ 
tins, charts, graphs and forms, the GOULD PLUS- 
PERFORMANCE PLAN tells you how to select, or 
charge and handle, maintain and determine the = 
condition of your batteries. Use it consistently and a ° 
you can improve your battery performance as much a 
as 50%! All material is free. A request will bring Info 
descriptive booklet by return mai’. = 
NP 
SS 
a — Acti 
ans 
WATERING ROUTINE CUTS DOWN-TIME, BOOSTS PRODUCTION Reat 
Pro 
Level of electrolyte should be maintained be- tions, a battery does not require water more Mag 
tween low and high level points. The minimum often than once in one or two weeks when it is im... 
low level point should be above the splash cover. in full cycle service. ; : 
Maximum high level point is just under the bottom = Only water that is known to be suitable for stor- ~~, 
of the vent-well in the cover. age batteries should be used. It should be pure The GOULD “Thirty” C. 
It is normal for electrolyte level to decrease very and free from any contamination. Distilled water with "Z" Plates— “ 
gradually with use. Rapidity of decrease will is recommended. Water should be kept in clean Moa ten's nest — 
depend upon how much charge it receives over containers of giass, plastic or porcelain with Industrial Truck Battery Cast 
and above what it requires. Under normal condi- cork, glass or rubber stoppers. pe... 
Nav 
D 
Air 
F 
STORAGE BATTERIES || x 
i 
GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC., trenton 7, NEW JERSEY = 
Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries 
44 . STEEL! ccto 



































OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Executive Office Bldg. ....EXecutive 3300 
— Charles E. Wilson, Ext. 2101, Room 


saastone to Director, for Production: Clay P. 

Bedford, Ext, 2116,’ Room 1 105%. " 

Assistant to Di ‘or 

Ss. Hew greg Ext. pong. Roo! 
f 





: Arthur 
m. 187. 


‘or : David D. 
Irwin, Ext, 2057, Room 105%. 
Information Officers: Andrew H. Berding, 
Ext. 471, Room 174; Scott Hershey, Ext. 
see Room 174%; Stanley Baitz, Ext. 2201, 
oom 88. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 
New GAO Bidg STerling 5200 
Administrator: Manly Fleischmann, Ext. 4461 
Room 3R2. 
Acting Deputy Administrator, for Foreign Co- 








ordination: Frederick Winant, Ext. 5333, 
Room 4G1. 
Assistant Administrator, for Labor: Joseph 


Keenan, Ext. 4471, Room 4A4. 
Deputy Administrator, and Chairman Aircraft 
uction Board: Harold R. Boyer, Ext. 
5937, Room 4A5. 

Deputy Administrator, for Program and Re- 
quirements: Ralph S. Trigg, Ext. 5316, 
Room 4G7. 

Deputy Administrator, for Procurement & 
Production, and Chairman Production Execu- 
tive Committee: Clay P. Bedford, EXecutive 
3300, Ext. 2116, Room 105% Executive Of- 
fice Building. 

Assistant Administrator, to Coordinate Na- 
tional Defense Mobilization Committees: Eu- 
gene F. Bertrand, Ext. 3151, Room 4Bé6. 

Director, Conservation Division: Howard 
Coonley, Ext. 3401, Room 4F1. 

Acting Deputy Administrator, for Resources 
Expansion: Byron D, Woodside, Ext. 3919, 
Room 4L16. 

Electronics Production Board, Chairman: Ed- 
mund T. Morris, Ext. 3828, Room 4B6. 

Critical Areas Committee, Chairman: Ralph R. 
Kaul, Ext. 3738, Room 4A5. 


Director of Information: Edward K. Moss, 
Ext. 4466, Room 3N1. 
Deputy Director of Information: Albert J. 


Lubin, Ext. 4464, Room 3N1 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
AUTHORITY 


New GAO Building (unless otherwise noted) 
STerling 5200 
Administrator: Manly Fleischmann, Ext, 4461, 
Room 3R2. 
Deputy Administrator: Henry H. Fowler, Ext, 
4476, Room 3P2. 
General Counsel: 
Room 3Y14. 
Director of Compliance: John Peckham, Ext. 
4393, Room 3R15. 


NPA Metals & Minerals Bureau 


Assistant NPA Administrator for Metals & 
Minerals:- Norman W. Foy, Ext. 5.01, Room 
2C1. 

Deputy Assistant Administrator: S. B. Coolidge 
Jr., Ext. 3351, Room 2C1. 

Administrative Officer: Burton M. Graham, 
Ext. 5656, Room 2A4. 

Information Officer: Louis H. Gerteis, 
4443, Room 4FL. 


NPA Aluminum & Magnesium Division, 
Room 2NI1. 


Acting Director: Timothy A, Lynch, Ext, 5631. 
Assistant to Director: Herbert L. Cullen, Ext. 


John Alexander, Ext. 4301, 


Ext. 


971. 

Requirements & Distribution Branch Chief: 
Connor B. Batman, Ext. 3778. 

Program & Statistics Branch Chief: S. W. 
Blumenreich, Ext. 3597. 

Magnesium & anium Branch Chief: 
D. Helser, Ext, 5520. 

Facilities & Construction Branch Chief: Henry 
M. Scott, Ext. 3610. Assistants: Bailey P. 
Byars and J. K. Thompson, Ext. 3610. 

Pig & tt Section Chief: Conrad Briel, Ext. 
4449. Metallurgical Uses of Aluminum: John 
C. West, Ext. 4844. 

‘arehouse Section Chief: Theodore E. Boeger, 


Wi 
Ext, 4737. 
 ® Section Chief: Robert T. Farrel, 


castings Section Chief: Lloyd A. Mapes, Ext. 


Army Requirements Section Chief: 
Martin, Ext. 5550. 


Perry 


Ext. 


Augustus 


Navy Requirements Section Chief: E. W. 
Digges LaTouche, Ext. 5036. 

Air Force Requirements Section Chief: George 
F. Mahoney, Ext. 5036. 


Non-Military Government Requirements Sec- 
tion Chief: Robert E. Heffernan, Ext. 3066. 
= Section Chief: Edgar F. Gore, Ext. 


Who's Who in the Defense Organization 


IN THIS the third edition of 
‘STEEL’s Who’s Who in the Detense 
Organization appears an up-to- 
_ date directory of key defense con- 
directories 


: directory o! in 
\’ icultural 
_ Equipment Bureau; it is not in- 
Commodity Industry Analysts: William E. 


pt Ext. 5603, Thomas A, Ritchie, Ext. 
Consultant: Jacob B. Neiman, Ext, 5631. 
NPA Copper Division, Room 2H13 


Director: F. H. Hayes, Ext. 3318. 
Joseph W. Mullally, 


Deputy Director: Ext. 
3275. 
Wire Mill Branch Chief: E, 8S, Rising, Ext. 


Foundry Branch Acting Chief: Lt. Cdr. Wil- 
liam A. Meissner Jr., Ext. 2376. Acting 
Assistant Chief: Julian A. Porter, Ext. 3376. 

Conservation & Technical Section Chief: Harold 
we Gardner, Ext. 5429. 

Is Section Chief: R, Barn- 
Adel Ext. 3970. 
Program 


Section Chief: 

Ext. 5469. 
ee Section Chief: 
Assistant to Director: Lenox C. Chew, Ext. 


3943; Paul B. Andrews, Ext, 4920; Lionel 
T. Bonner, Ext. 4607; William F. Cox, Ext. 





Dennis F. O’Connor, 


Walter Clark, Ext. 


3944; Frank Spitale, Ext. 4924; Myron 
Trilsch, Ext. 5404; C. F. Williams, Ext. 
5069; William E, Bradford, Ext. 461 


NPA Iron and Steel Division, Room 2H8. 

Director: W. B. Quail, Ext. 4346. 

Deputy Director: Herbert Johnson, Ext. 3281. 

Assistant to the Director: Frank T. McCue, 
Ext. 3962. 

Consultant to the Director: 
Ext. 3445. 

Assistant -Director and Chairman of Require- 
= Committee: Merrick McCafferty, Ext. 

10. 

Assistant Director and Chairman of Produc- 
tion Directives Committee: J. F. Smith Jr., 
Ext. 5747. Secretary, Production Directives 
Committee: Charles Halcomb, Ext. 4637. 

Assistant Director, in Charge of Facilities 
and Raw Materials Branch: R. J. Wysor, 
Ext. 3960. 

— Section Chief: Frank A, Weidman, Ext. 


E. D. Bickford. 


Pig Iron Section Chief: J. A. Claussen, Ext. 
4 


Plant & Facilities Section Chief: H. L. Leyda, 
Ext. 3934. 


Refractories & Fluxes Section Chief: Mrs. 
Marguerite M. Sauers, Ext, 4017. 

Scrap Section Chief: Marvin S. Plant, Ext. 
3782. Assistants: Boyd Outman, Ext, 3782; 
Charles M. Brooks, Ext. 3781. 

Consultants: James L. Hyland, Ext. 5754; 
Frank Crockard, Ext. 4731; Harry W. Bry- 
ant, Ext. 5948; W. G. Whitsitt, Ext. 5948. 


Statistician: Elliott S. Moorhead, Ext. 5601. 

Assistant Director, in Charge of Ferroalloys 
— Branch: James H. Critchett, Ext. 

Ferroalloys Section Chief: Frederick F, Frank- 
lin, Ext. 3757. Deputy Chief: W. George 
Johnson, Ext. 5009. 


Manganese & Silicon: D. H. Duff Jr., Ext. 
4681. 

Chromium: John N. Ludwig Jr., Ext, 3757. 

Molybdenum: Harry Haas, Ext, 5007. 

Cobalt: Ernest F. Mechlin Jr., Ext. 3757. 

Columbium: Joseph B. Edie, Ext. 5810. 


Tungsten: William D. Crawford, Ext. 5009. 

Vanadium & Specialties: George T. Motock, 
Ext. 3757. 

Requirements & Exports: 
Ext. 5810. 

Nickel Section Chief: Harold Larsen, Ext. 
4682. Assistants: Frank R. Bailey, Ext. 4681; 
W. W. Alston, Ext, 4682; Oscar Haughom, 
Ext, 4682. 

Pure Tungsten & Pure Molybdenum Section 
Chief: H. M. Lusk, Ext. 4695. Assistant: 
George C. Wheeler, Ext. 4960. 

Assistant Director, in — of Metallurgy 
& Conservation Branch: E. J. Hergen- 
roether, Ext. 4868. 

Low-Alloy Steels: Veryl Graze, Ext. 3607; R. 
P. Donnell, Ext. 3046; E. V. Bennett, Ext. 


Tool Steel: G. A. Barker Jr., 


P. A. Reinertsen, 


Ext. 3046. 
George A. 
3606; 


Stainless & Super-Alloy Steels: 
Sands, Ext. 5544; E. Rowland, Ext. 
J. B. Henry, Ext. 5544. 





R. B, Salton- 


Niekel & Chromium Plating: 
stall, Ext. 5548. 

Welding & Hard Facing: W. J. Lindner, Ext. 
5544. 

Nonferrous Alloys: H. K. Herschman, Ext. 
Pipe Section Chief: C. T. Hapgood, Ext. 4037. 
Assistant: A. B. Schoen, Ext, 4037. 

Tube Section Chief: James 8. Anderson, Ext. 
5439. Assistant: Willis J. Resiner, Ext. 


5439. 
Wire Section Chief: Melville, Ext. 
4656. 


Sheet & Strip Section Chief: P. H. Pocock, 
Ext. 5991. Assistants: Milton Englert, Ext. 
599i; William R. Nolan, Ext. 5992. 

Bars & Semifinished Section Chief: John 
Walker, Ext. George L. 
Anderson, Ext. 5012. 

Warehouse Section Chief: James Hudson, Ext. 
3051. Assistants: Charles Kramer, Ext, 3051; 


H. F. Weaver, Ext. 
: J. E. Sweeney, Ext. 3004 

Castings Section Chief: A. J. McDonald, Ext. 
pa Assistant: Francis J. Buckley, Ext. 


Norman 


Assistant: 


Rails & Track Accessories Section Chief: Ray 
M. Thulean, Ext, 4271. 

Alloy Steel Section Chief: John J. Boylan, 2. 
5706. Assistant: G. V. Bolger, Ext. 5706. 





Cold Drawn Bar Section Chief: William rt 
Thompson, Ext. 5705. Assistant: 8S. C. 
Rogers, Ext. 3054 

Steel S ti Chief: W. J. McCune, 
Ext. 4944. 


Felix Kremp, Ext. 


F. A. McClelland, 


Tool Steel Section Chief: 


5916. 

Tin Plate Section Chief: 
Ext. 5008. 

Structural Shapes Section Chief: 
Ext, 4011 


Robert Smice, 


Plate Section Chief: Paul 7. Ext. 4947. 
Assistant on Armor Plate: D. 8S. Wolcott, 
Ext. 4949. Assistant: George W. Kirkley, 
Ext. 4949. 

Priorities & Statistical Controls Section Chief: 
Kenneth H. Hunter, Ext. 3601. 

Munitions Board Liaison Representative: Ken- 
neth M. Heinrich, Liberty 5-6700, Ext. 
75543. 

International Section Chief: J. J. W. Palmer, 
Ext. 3816. 


NPA Miscellaneous Metals & Minerals 
Division, Room 2A2. 


Director: Harry B. Sharpe, Ext. 5361. 
Assistants: John E. Steinhauer, Ext. 
Mary E. Lubig, Ext. 5068. 


NPA Tin, Lead and Zinc Division, 
Room 2E1. 


Director: Erwin Vogelsang, Ext. 4501. 
Tin: W. Raup Jr., Ext. 3166; Arthur 
Fritschle, Ext. 3167. 


3091; 


Zine: John Sellon, Ext. 4022; Maurice Mar- 
cotte, Ext. 3369. 
Zinc & Cadmium: Mrs. Margaret Murphy, 


Ext. 3015. 

Lead: James — 
anaugh, Ext. 3930. 
Bismuth: M. E. Parkinson, Ext. 3370; 

bert O. Rogers, Ext. 5436. 


Ext. 3930; Arthur Cav- 


Her- 


NPA Office of Small Business, 
3844 Commerce Bidg. 
Acting Assistant NPA Administrator, for Small 
Business: James L, Kelly, Ext. 4670. 
Assistant to Assistant Administrator: C. F. 
Hughitt, Ext. 5613. 1410 Tempo T. Bidg. 
Acting Director, Materials & Equipment As- 
sistance Division: Philip A. Bennett, Ext. 
4618. 1431 Tempo T Bldg. 
Management Assistance Division Director: Wil- 
ford L, White, Ext. 4805. 1440 Tempo T 
Bldg. | 


Ee and Producti R h Division 
= rarer ll J. c. Dockeray, Ext. 4806, 1440 
Tempo T Bldg. — 

Procurement A it. Divisi Acting Di- 
rector: T. N. —— Ext. 3011. 1450 Tem- 
po T Bidg. 

Pooling Section Chief: Wendell O. Metcalf, 
Ext, 4615. 1323 Tempo T Bldg. 


NPA Office of Labor, 
5010 Commerce Bidg. 
Assistant NPA Administrator, for Labor: 0. 
A. Knight, Ext. 3311. 
Deputy Assistant Administrator: Ted F. Sil- 
vey, Ext. 3311. 


NPA Office of Public Information, 
Room 3NI1. 


Director of Public Information: 
Moss, Ext, 4466, 

Deputy Director: Albert J. Lubin, Ext. 4464. 

Information Division Chief: Rollen B. Ka- 
desch, Ext. 4443. Room 4H4. 
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NPA Appeals Board, 
5800 Commerce Bidg. 
Chairman: T. Munford Boyd, Ext. 3820. 
: John J. Barron, Ext. 3912. 
Information Officer: Morton A, Reichek, Ext. 
4443. 


NPA Textile, Leather & Specialty 
Equipment Bureau 


Administrator: Horace B. Mc- 

Room 3840 Commerce Bldg. 
tant Administrator: Richard W. 
Murphy, Ext. 3458, Room 3844 Commerce 


Bidg. 
Info ~ ficer: Virgil R. Hassler, 4FL 
New GAO Building, Ext, 4443. 

Aircraft Division Chief: Joseph J. ee 
Ext. 5813, Room 1007 Tempo T Bldg. 
Communication Equipment Division Chief: Lu- 
ther W. Hill, Ext. 4128, Fifth Floor 801 

E, N. W. 


Durable Goods Division Chief: 
- Holbrook, Ext. 4761, Fourth Floor soi 


N. W. 
muschrenies Division Chief: Edmund T. Morris, 
Ext. 3585, Second Floor 801 E, N, W. 

Leather & Leather Products Division Chief: 
Julius Schnitzer, Ext. 3639, Room 2131 
Tempo T Bidg. 

Motion-Picture-Photographic Products Division 
Chief: Nathan D. Golden, Ext. 3171, Room 
3828 Commerce Bldg. 

and Shipbuilding Division Chief: 
w. as Park, Ext. 5231, Room 2305 Tempo 

Edward W. Greb, 

Scientific and Technical Equipment Division 
Chief: Howard A. Pringle, Ext. 5904, Room 
2258 Tempo T Bldg. 

—? Equipment Division Chief: Cameron 

Lynham, Ext. 5892, Room 2150 Tempo 
r Bldg. 


Textile Division Chief: A. Henry Thurston, 
Ext. 4097, Room 2007 Tempo T Bidg. 
Water Division Chief: Harvey S. 
Howe, Ext. 4964, Room 1405 Tempo T Bldg. 
NPA Mailing List 
First basement, East, New GAO Bldg. 


Distribution Branch Chief: E. E. Vivian, Ext. 
5793. 


NPA Chemical, Rubber & Forest 
Products Bureau 
Assistant NPA a Francis J. Cur- 


G. J. Ti- 
coulat, Ext. 4893, Room 2Y1. 

Chemical Division Director: Kenneth Klipstein, 
Ext. 3112, Room 2Z15. Chief, atic 
Coal Tar Chemicals Branch: L. A. Schlue- 
ter, Ext. 5033. 

Containers and Packaging Division Director: 
Robert de S. Couch, Ext. 3461, Room 2Q1. 
Lumber & Lumber Products Division Director: 
Cc. A. Bruce, Ext. 2R2. 

Printing & Publishing Division ‘Sheer Ar- 
thur R. Treanor, Ext. 3295, Room 2P2. 
Pulp, Paper & Paper Board Division Director: 
John W. Maloney, Ext. 4732, Room 2T1. 
eo Division Director: L. E, Spencer, Ext. 

134. 

Information Officer: Clyde W. LaMotte, Ext. 

4443, Room 4FL. 


NPA Facilities & Construction Bureau 


Assistant NPA Administrator: Frank R. Cree- 
don, Ext. 5151, Room 207 Old GAO Bidg. 
Assistant to Assistant Administrator: William 


aie Davlin, Ext. 5431, Room 204 Old GAO - 


Bldg. 
Building Materials Division Director: John L. 
— Ext. 3803,. . ‘Room 328 Old GAO 


Bldg. "i 
Charles P, | Redick, Ext. 


Deputy Director: 

4072, Room 325 Old GAO Bldg. 

Construction Controls Division Director: Rufe 
B. Newman, Ext. 3412, Room 312 Old GAO 
Bldg. Deputy Director: Stephen Burns, Ext. 
4012, Room 311 Old GAO Bidg. 

Industrial Expansion Division Director: Wil- 
liam E. O’Brien, Ext. 5545, Room 330 Old 
GAO Bldg. 

Loan Division Director: Harvey M. Harper, 
Ext. 3558, Room 306 Old GAO Bldg. Assist- 
ant to Director: Carl Scheid, Ext. 4593, 
Room 305 Old GAO Bldg: * 

Tax Amortization Division @Mirector: Ross A. 
—— Ext. 5587, Room 212 Old GAO 

cr Director: Jacob ‘Friedman, Ext. 5588, 
Room 213 Old GAO Bidg. 

Information Officer: William J. Digges, Ext. 
4443, Room 4FL New GAO Building. 


NPA Office of Assistant Administrator 


for Production Controls, Room 3K2. 


Assistant Administrator for Production Con- 
trols: Walter C. Skuce, Ext. 4111. 


Assistant to the Assistant Administrator: Wil- 
liam Easton, Ext. 4930. 

Technical Coordination Division Director: John 
F. Skillman, Ext. 


5291. 
Education Branch Chief: Hardy M. Ray, Ext. 


oe 
information aioe: Bruce H. McClure, Ext. 
eas, Room 4F: 


NPA iaiiees i memagy! | Advisory 
Committees, 4L1. 
Office of Industry Advisory Committees Di- 
rector: G. Lyle Belsley, Ext. 5511. 


NPA Office of Field Service, 
Room 3890 Commerce Bidg. 
Office of Field Service Director: Carlton Hay- 

ward, Ext. 3641. 
Deputy Director: Joseph A. Mack, Ext. 2405. 
Special Assistant to the Director: C. Sterry 
Long, Ext. 3408. 


NPA Office of Civilian Requirements, 
Room 5001A Commerce Bidg. 
Assistant NPA Administrator, for Civilian 
Requirements: Lewis Allen Weiss, Ext. 4617. 
Deputy Assistant Administrator: Walter J. 


Division Director: 

Leslie P. Dodge, Ext, 4609, 
“re Director: Isaac Q. Lord, 

Ext. 4494 

Information Officer: Larry Beller, Ext. 4880. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
GENCY 


A 
Administrator: Eric Johnston, 811 Vermont 
— N.W., Room 315, STerling 0167, Ext. 


Direvior of Information: Kenneth Clark, 811 
Vermont Ave. N.W., Room 307, STerling 
0167, Ext. 970. 


Wage Stabilization Board 
Chairman: Nathan P. Feinsinger, 4062 Federal 
— Bidg. South, REpublic 7500, Ext. 


Executive Director: Harry Weiss, 4046 Federal 
— Bldg. South, REpublic 7500, Ext. 


Director of Information: Phillips J. Peck, 4316 
=o Bldg. South, REpublic’ 7500, 


Salary Stabilization Board 
“_ = ge Bernard Allen, 1042 Fed- 
era! ecurity Bldg. South, RE ubli 
Ext. 8405. mons 
Executive Director: Joseph D. Cooper, 1042 
Federal Security Bldg. South, REpublic 7500, 
Director of 
‘or of Information: William Haggard 
2058 ‘Temporary R Bldg., Republic 7500, 
x 


Office of Price Stabilization 
Temporary E and S Bldgs. STerling 4200 
= Michael V. DiSalle, H-383 E, Ext. 

Executive Assistant: Thomas Klechak, 8-3 
Ext. 4318. on 
—. Counsel: Harold Leventhal, 8-318 E, Ext. 


Director, Office of Price Operations: Edward F, 


Phelps Jr., 8-204 E, Ext. 2568. 
Assistant Director, For Public Information: 
Max R. Hall, H-271 E, Ext. 3301. Assist- 


ants: Bainbridge Crist, 7-104 E, .~ 5730; 
Lester S. Scott, 7-103 5, Ext. 349 


~ OPS Industrial caning 
& Manufactured Goods Division 
Director: Murray D. Smith, 2067 S, Ext. 3132. 
Assistant Director: John M, Bulkley, 2067 S, 
Ext. 3132. 
— Director: Sam Ewing, 2059 S, Ext. 


= : — Officer: W. F. Hagan, 1053 S, 

x 

Division Counsel: F. Stewart Stranahan, 2053 
S, Ext. 4484. 

Metals Branch Chief: William Kerber, 2505 S, 
Ext. 5108. 

Iron & Steel Products Section Chief: W. H. 
Dupka, 2507 S, Ext. 4610. 

Copper & Brass Section Chief: A. F. Norling, 
2513 S, Ext, 8095. 

Lead, Tin & Zine Section Chief: C. C. Rieth, 
2515 S, Ext. 8446. 

Castings & Forgings — Chief: E. J. Metz- 
ger, 2511 S, Ext. 522 

Light Metals Section Chief: W. N. White Jr., 
2519 S, Ext. 3236. 

Scrap Iron & Steel Section Chief: M. Schloss- 
berg, 2521 S, Ext. 8236. 

en te Metals & Minerals Section Chief: 

C. Twinem, 2517 S, Ext. 8892. 

Fabricated Products Section Chief: H. H. Need- 

ham, 2509 S, Ext. 4395. 





Auxiliary Machinery Section Chief: W. B. Le 
land, 2506 S, Ext, 8887. 

Construction, Mining & Quarrying Machiner; 

Section Chief: A. E. Loder, 2518 S, Ext 


8880. 
Cutting Tools & Industrial Supplies Sectio 


inery & Power Equipment * See. 

tion “Chief: H. M. Jalonack, 2520 S, Ext 

Farm Machinery & Equipment Section Chief; 
A. A. Stone, 2504 S, Ext. 2291. 

General Industries Machinery Section Chief; 
W. F. Earls, 2524 S, t. 5533. 

Metals Extraction & Fabricating Machiner; 

og — Chief: A. M. Sheard, 2214 §, 


Transportation, Materials Handling & Instr. 
ment = Chief: L. W. Wallace, 2514 §, 
Ext. 3519. 

Automotive Branch Chief: W. L. Jordan, 1052 
S, Ext. 

ger Car “Section Chief: K. A. Metzerott, 
1401 S, Ext. 8879. 

Building ‘Materials Branch Acting Chief: W. 3. 
Acheson, 2536 S, Ext. 3502. 

Roofing & Insulation Section Acting Chief: 
Donald Linville, 2538 S, Ext. 3119. 

Masonry Materials Section Chief: W. H. Ache. 
son, 2536 8S, 8. 

Hardware & iciiaaes Products Section 
Acting Chief: J. W. Wiley, 3540 S, Ext. 3119, 

Mechanical Building Equipment Section Acting 
Chief: R. C. Cook, 2536 S, Ext. 3118. 

Construction & Distribution Section Chief: T 
C. Letchworth, 2540 S, Ext. 8026. 


OPS Food and Restaurant Division 
Acting Director: George L. Mehren, 1071 8 
Ext. 6242. 
Assistant Director: Arval L. Erikson, 1075 8. 
Ext. 6244. 


OPS Transportation, Public Utilities 
& Fuels Division 
G. Storer Baldwin, H-265 E, Ext. 


Orville D. Judd, 


Director: 
4 . 
Petroleum Branch Chief: 
6-220 E, Ext. 8251. 

Transportation Branch Acting Chief: Lester R. 
Conley, 6-211 E, Ext. 3949. 

Solid Fuels Branch Chief: William A. Fullar- 
ton, 6-219 E, Ext. 4262. 

Coke & Coal Chemical Section Acting Chief: 
Jay D. Saylor, 6-217 E, Ext. 8278. 

Public Utilities Branch Chief: J. W. Lauder- 
dale, 6-210 E, Ext. 5600. 


OPS Consumer Durable Goods Division 

Acting Director: Eugene Smallwood, 2017 §, 
Ext. 5245. 

Appliance & Equipment Branch Acting Chief: 
Miles E. Magargel, 2207 S, Ext. 4979. 

Business Equipment Section Chief: William 8. 
Miller, 2221 S, Ext. 


4285. 
Appliance Section Chief: Elwood R. Berkley, 


2223 S, Ext. 875. 

Professional Goods Section ge Chief: John 
F. Inderdohnen, 2219 S, Ext. 9. 

Stove Section Chief: Walter Kirby, 2221 §. 
Ext. 3686. 

Home Furnishings Branch Chief: Lee McCanne, 
2201 S, Ext. 4866. 

Housewares & Accessories Branch Chief: J. 
Hepner Randolph Jr., 2209 S, Ext. 6637. 


OPS Consumer Soft Goods Division 


Director: Thomas L. Karsten, 2017 S, Ext 
5245. 

Assistant Director: Sidney Shreero, 2077 S. 
Ext, 4528. 


OPS Forest Products Division 
Acting Director: Walter J. Damtoft, 1011 8. 
Ext. 5663. 
OPS Rubber, Chemicals and 
Drugs Division 
Director: Thomas H. McCormack, 
Ext. 8055. 
OPS Services, and Export- 
Import Division 
Director: Max L. Feinberg, 
8541. 


1003 8S. 


Acting 1047 8S. 
Ext. 

Imports & Exports Branch Acting Chief: 
Javier H. Cerecedo, 1402 S, Ext. 8555. 

Export Section Chief: George McK. Roberts. 
1402 S, Ext. 4709. 

Imports Section Chief: Napoleon Cc. Guccione. 
1402 S, Ext. 8556. 


DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 


The Pentagon—Liberty 5-6700 
Col. George W. White is chief of the Indus- 


Deputy Assistant Administrator: William C. Machinery Branch Chief: L. J. Carson, 2526 8s, trial Services Branch, Office of Public In- 
Truppner, Ext. 5107. Ext. 6534. formation, Office of Secretary of Defense, 
RRR Sate 
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organized to answer questions and clear 

requests of industry, and Jay Cassino is 

chief of the branch’s Information Section. 
They are located in m 2A! 
Pentagon. Extension for Col. 
75881, for Mr. Cassino 75310. 

wishing to contact personnel in the 

Munitions Board (the military policy coor- 
dinating agency) should see or telephone or 
write to the Public Relations Adviser to the 
Munitions Board, Col. Wi Westlake, 
3E843 The Pentagon, Ext. 75361. 

Small businessmen with problems that require 
help from the military should see, write or 
telephone the chief, Small Business Office, 
Munitions Board, who is Richard Lennihan, 
Room 3D758, The Pentagon, Ext. 71481. 

For assistance in matters relating to procure- 
ment see the Central Military Procurement 
Information Office, Room 3D754, The Penta- 
gon, Ext. 66151. 


DEFENSE SOLID FUELS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Interior Bldg. REpublic 1820 

Administrator: Charles W. Connor, Room 5312, 
Ext. 5225. 

Deputy Administrator: Edward T. Klett, Room 
5316, Ext. 5210. 

Deputy Administrator: W. F. Hahman, Room 
5312, Ext. 5391. 

Deputy Administrator: 
Room 5320, Ext. 5211. 

Director of Information: Andy Newman, Room 
5315, Ext. 5064. 

Joint Committee on Mining Machinery & Equip- 
ment Chairman: Clem C. Austin, Room 
5210, Ext. 2485. 

Coke Division Director: George P. Wilson, 
Room 5215, Ext, 2203. Assistant to Mr. 
Wilson: Donald E. McBrien, Room 5215, Ext. 
2203. Coke consultants: Edward H. Holley, 
Room 5326, Ext. 2203, and Ray T. Patton, 
Room 5213, Ext. 3403. Coke industry ana- 


Charles R. Ferguson, 


lysts: Elmer J. Crossen and Leo A, Krae- 
mer, Room 5326, Ext. 2203. 
Walter J. 


Transportation Division Director: 
Howard, Room 5211, Ext. 2073. 
Equipment & Materials Requirements Division 
Director: Clyde W. Woosley, Room 5214, 
Ext. 2481. 

Industry Finance Division Director: 
Plein, Room 5322, Ext, 2403. 

Manpower Division Director: Lee M. Morris, 
Room 5320, Ext. 5211. 

General Counsel: Harry A. Sellery, Room 5311, 
Ext. 5393. 


DEFENSE ELECTRIC POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


Interior Building REpublic 1820 

Administrator: James F, Fairman, Room 5459, 
Ext. 664 and 5237. 

Deputy Administrator: Ken G. Whitaker, Room 
5459, Ext. 5238. 

Special Assistant: Francis A. Kolb, Room 5458, 
Ext. 2553. 


General Counsei: E. Jason Dryer, Room 5451, 
Ext. 2698.’ 

Director of Information: George 
Holmes, Room 5443, Ext. 3222, 
Consultant: J. E. Moore, Room 5449, Ext. 

1 


Leo Nv 


Sanford 


Power Supply Division Director: Robert Brandt, 
Room 5446, Ext. 621. 

Power Requirements Branch Chief: Clifford R. 
Beardsley, Room 4460, Ext. 3227. 

Power Coordination & Planning Branch Chief: 
Arthur B. Vieregg, Room 5452, Ext. 621 and 


2411. 

Materials & Equipment Division Director: 
Thomas E. Marburger, Room 5450, Ext. 621. 

Major Projects Control Branch Chief: Clinton 
T. Hurd, Room 5256, Ext. 2334. 

Minor Requirements Branch Chief: B. B. 
Parker, Room 4458, Ext. 2947. 

Construction Expediting Branch Chief: A. G. 
Skina, Room 4062, Ext. £327. 

Major Equipment Scheduling Branch Chief: 
Richard J. Grant, Room 4457, Ext. 2729. 


Petroleum Administration 


For Defense 


Interior Bldg. REpublic 1820 

Deputy Administrator: Bruce K. Brown, Room 
6512, Ext. 3831. 

Assistant Deputy Administrator: Hugh A. Stew- 
art, Room 6521, Ext. 4164. 

Assistant Deputy Administrator for Domestic 
Industry Operations: Alfred P. Frame, Room 
6516, Ext. 3891. 

Assistant Deputy Administrator for Foreign 
Petroleum Onerations: Stribling Snodgrass, 
Room 6520, Ext, 3165. 

Assistant Deputy Administrator for Gas Oper- 

— Charles P. Rather, Room 6517, Ext. 

1, 
Program Division Director: Ceci] L. Burrill, 
Room 6458, Bxt. 2728. 











Division Director: 





Frank Watts, 


G. Bryant Putney, 
Room 6529, Ext. 5333. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
RESOURCES BOARD 


Executive Office Bldg. STerling 4700 
Aeting Chairman: Jack Gorrie, Room 206, Ext. 
33 


11. 
Special Assistant to Chairman, for Inforraatien: 
Tom Yarbrough, Room 305, Ext, 3245. 


DEFENSE TRANSPORT 
ADMINISTRATION 
Interstate Commerce Commission Bldg. 
REpublic 7500 
—e James K. Knudson, Room 4134, 
1 


6516. 
wisiter of Information: Charles Baxter, Room 
1116, Ext, 6309. 


DEFENSE MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 
Labor Department Bldg. ExXecutive 2420 
Administrator: Frank P. Graham, Ext. 17. 
Executive Director: Robert C. Goodwin, Ext. 
78 


0. 
Deputy Director: Leo Wertz, Ext, 215. 
Director of Information: Laurence Weiss, Ext. 
388. 


MARITIME 


ADMINISTRATION 
Commerce Bldg. Executive 3340 
Administrator: Vice Admiral E. L, Cochrane 
(U. S. N. retired), Room 4842, Ext. 1, 
Public Information Officer: Stephen C. Man- 
ning, Room 4857, Ext. 60. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS 
1724 F Street, N.W. Liberty 5-6700 
Information Specialist: Walter T. Bonney, 
Room 606, Ext. 63229. 
Research Information Division Chief: Eugene 
Miller, Room 202, Ext. 63983. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


COMMISSION 
1901 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
STerling 8000 
Director of Information Services: Morse Salis- 
bury, Room 204, Ext. 693. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. EXecutive 3111 
Special Assistant to Administrator, for Infor- 
mation: James Allen, Room 1229, Ext. 181. 


UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD 
1300 E Street, N.W. ExXecutive 6400 
(In addition to conducting regular Coast Guard 
programs, the Coast Guard plays a leading 
role in shaping policies and conclusions of 
the Merchant Marine Council and the Ship 
Structure Committee) 
In‘ormation Officers: Capt. Leon H. Morine 
and Lt. Cdr. William D. Strauch Jr., both 
in Room 1008, Ext. 2993. 


OFFICE OF 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 
Commerce Bldg. STerling 9200 
(Government agency for making available to 
the public technical information developed 

by the government) 
Director: John C. Green, Room 1313, Ext. 2143. 


NATIONAL INVENTORS’ 


COUNCIL 

Commerce Bldg. STerling 9200 
(Encourages inventors to contribute ideas for 

defense) 
Chief — 

Ext, 214 
Assistant ‘Chiet Engineer: Leonard Hardland, 

Room 1319, Ext. 3311. 


OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Commerce Bldg. STerling 9200 
Information Officer: Frank C. Cross, Room 

3711, Ext. 3681. 


John C, Green, Room 1313, 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 
SYSTEM - 


1712 G Street, N.W. REpublic 5500 
Director: Mai. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Room 
516, Ext. 3501. 
Chief Information Officer: Lt. Col. 
Hart, Room 509, Ext. 3675. 


Irving W. 





TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
1901 D Street, N.W. REpublic 5600 
(State Department’s agency for executing 
Point Four program of technical 
to foreign countries) 
trator: Dr, Henry Garland Bennett, 


Services Division Chief: 
George Tayloe Ross, Ext. 3109. 
— of Information: Benjamin Hardy, Ext. 
011 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 
1930 Columbia Road, HUdson 
D r, Office of bublic * affairs: John A. 
DeChant, Ext. 207. 
Publications Division Chief, Office of Publie 
Affairs: Thomas P. Headen, Ext. 317. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
806 Connecticut Avenue N.W. STerZing 6400 

(Administering Marshall Plan economic assist- 
ance to Western Europe, and economic as- 
sistance to Southeast Asia) 

Industrial Commodities & Facilities and Equip- 
ment Divisions Director: Glenn H, Craig, 
Ext. 2912. 

Machinery & Equipment Branch Chief: Charles 
J. Baker, Ext. 2775. 

Projects Branch Chief (handling plant expan- 
sion and equipment programs involving $1 
million or more): George H. Knutson, Ext. 
29: 


88, 

Farm Machinery Branch Chief: William R. 
Nolan, Ext. 2541. 

Iron & Steel Branch Chief: Cc. G. McNaron, 


Ext. 2633. 
Nonferrous Metals Branch Chief: Ralph L. Wil- 


cox, Ext. 3100. 
Director of Information: Robert R. Mullen, 
Ext, 2627. 
GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
GSA Bldg. Executive 4900 


Administrator: Jess Larson, Ext. 4312, Room 
6137. 

Special Assistant to the Administrator (for 
metals and minerals expansion programs un- 
der the Defense Production Act): Irving 
Gumbel, Ext. 5181, Room 5113. 

Commissioner of Emergency Procurement Serv- 
ices (for stockpiling): A. J. Walsh, Ext. 
2243, Room 7132 (Seventh and D ‘streets 
8.W.). 

Commissioner of Federal Supply Service: Clit- 
ton E. Mack, Ext. 5268, Room 3143. 

Director of Information: Joseph 8S. Cohen, Ext. 
4511, Room 6113. 

Deputy Director of Information: Herbert C. 
Plummer, Ext. 4511, Room 6113. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
AGENCY 


GSA Bldg. ExXecutive 4900 
Administrator: Jess Larson, Ext. 4312, Room 
6137. 

Deputy Administrator: Howard I. Young, Ext. 
4312, Room 6137. 
Information Officers: Joseph 8S. Cohen and 
Herbert C. Plummer, Ext. 4511, Room 6113. 


DEFENSE MINERALS 


ADMINISTRATION 
Interior Bldg. REpublic 1820 
(In process of being reorganized, with transfer 
of principal functions to the new Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency, listed above. 
The following three divisions probably will be 
shifted intact to the DMPA) 


DMA Supply Divi Division 

Director: Tom Lyon, Room 3612. 

Lead & Zine Branch Calets Thomas Billings, 
Ext. 5226, Room 3618. 

Light Metals Branch Chief: Howard L. Heck- 
man, Ext. 4409, Room 3626. 

Minor & Rare Metals Branch Chief: W. Bour- 
ret, Ext. 3318, Room 2616. 

Iron Ore Branch Chief: Paul E. Pesonen, Ext. 
4024, Room 1039. 

Copper Branch Chief: J. B. Gowen, Ext. 2574, 
Room 2612. 

Ferroalloys Branch Chief: George B. Holderer. 
Ext. 2376, Room 3624. 


DMA Requirements Division 
Acting Director: Francis B. Speaker, Ext. 3038, 
Room 2465. 
Manpower Branch Chief: Stephen Wood, Ext. 
4772, Room 2465. 
Housing & Utilities Branch Chief: Stanley M. 
Walker, Ext. 2670, Room 2465. 


DMA Production Expansion Division 
(Responsible for arranging contracts for min- 
erals production expansion) 
Director: C. Otto Mittendorf, Ext. 5371, Room 
4640. 
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America’s first all-steel trailer body is on the high- 
ways—roof, sides, framing and flooring,* all of N-A-x 
HIGH-TENSILE steel. Years of planning, testing and 
research went into this unique trailer body, making it 

the most serviceable ever built. 


1. The use of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel in this equip- 
ment results in light weight with strength and 
durability. 

2. In addition to greater strength, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel has greater resistance to fatigue, impact, cor- 
rosion and abrasion. It offers a greater strength-to- 
weight ratio with longer life and larger payloads. 


More and more of America’s highway equipment manu- 

facturers are swinging to N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. 
Millions of on-the-job miles have proved the superior 
qualities of this steel . . . have proved its over-all 


economy. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division * Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


CORPORATION 





By H. C. TUTTLE Detroit Editor 


Mirrors of Motordom 





a, 


Auto makers beat the bushes for materials which are so 
short that they may be able to build only 850,000-900,000 


cars in the fourth quarter 


DETROIT 
THIS IS the quarter when in theory 
at least automobile and other con- 
sumer durable goods manufac- 
turers start enjoying the benefits 
of the Controlled Materials Plan. 
Against it from the start, many 
automobile makers are seeing their 
worst fears realized as the indus- 
try’s allocations of steel, copper 
and aluminum are whittled back 
more and more and difficulties con- 
tinue in getting honored what CMP 
tickets they do have. 
Brainwork—So, automotive pur- 
chasing agents are working over- 
time on ways to get more material. 
One story had it that General Mo- 
tors was in a scheme to trade 
Korean battlefield scrap with Jap- 
anese steel mills for finished steel. 
GM says that’s “absolutely with- 
out foundation.” But many deals 
really have been worked out. One 
of the biggest is the agreement by 
Chrysler and Packard to lend 


money to Pittsburgh Steel in trade ~ 


for steel. GM had already done 
that with J & L and Republic. Con- 
version activity is markedly in- 
creasing, and there has been an 
unusual amount of interchange of 
finished steel products among auto- 
motive companies. That inter- 
change figures in the changed re- 
lationship whereby Kaiser-Frazer 
becomes a supplier for Fisher Body. 


Auto builders are working the 
hardest to get foreign steel, copper 
and aluminum because whatever 
material they can bring in is not 
chargeable against CMP alloca- 
tions. Studebaker Corp. is an active 
importer. Harold S. Vance, chair- 
man and president, points out that 
_ the tonnage being received from 

Belgium mills is by no means tre- 
mendous. It won’t assure unin- 
terrupted civilian production and 
employment, but it’ll help. “The 
importation of steel is, of course, 
an expensive proposition,” he ad- 
mits. “It is at the same time a 
good example of the extent to which 


industry will go toward preserving 
jobs, satisfying the needs of the 
customers and serving the best in- 
terests of the dealers.” 

Aid to Suppliers — The story of 
how Studebaker lined up this ma- 
terial is an interesting one, and one 
which other automakers are trying 
hard to. duplicate. Some months 
ago officials of the No. 4 auto 


now arriving regularly in New 
York from Antwerp. From dock- 
side it fans out in many directions 
to the manufacturers of Stude- 
baker crankshafts, connecting rods 
and steering knuckles. 

Helpful as such steel is, it is not 
available in large enough quantities 
to make much of a difference in the 
production outlook of Studebaker 
or any other car maker. A few 
companies seem to have their steel 
problems fairly well in hand for 
fourth quarter. Those however, are 
in the minority. 


STUDEBAKER: ACTIVE IMPORTER OF FOREIGN STEEL 
. every bit of Belgian steel helps 


maker realized they would have 
to beat some other bushes (the 
domestic ones were already well 
trampled) in the search for steel. 
So Studebaker’s one-time director 
of purchases and now vice presi- 
dent.in charge of manufacturing, 
P. O. Peterson, and company treas- 
urer E. E. Richards, equipped, we 
presume, with a checkbook, em- 
barked for Europe. In Belgium 
they found what they were after: 
Several mills agreed to supply 
them with forging billets, both al- 
loy and carbon. That material is 


Trouble for All—For all, further- 
more, it’s going to be touch-and-go 
on copper. Some have said that 
their per-unit consumption is al- 
ready at a minimum, and this situa- 
tion gives rise to the prevalent 
feeling in Detroit that some relief 
must be given to copper users if 
auto production is to maintain 
somewhere near its present rate. 
Instead of a little in excess of one 
million cars in fourth quarter, some 
sources indicate that 850,000-900,- 
000 is a more realistic figure. In 
making that prediction they think 
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that materials, not customers, will 
be the limiting factor. 


Sales Surpass Production 


Sales reports by various of the 
largest car makers indicate that 
the turnout of passenger cars al- 
ready is behind demand and that 
it is a question of only a short time 
before dealers’ stocks are cleaned 
out. In the case of Chrysler Divi- 
sion, President David A. Wallace 
recently reported that the division 
has 25,000 unfilled orders for cars 
equipped with its V-8 engine and 
that sales match production. If the 
present rate of production can be 
maintained the number of eight- 
cylinder cars shipped by the divi- 
sion this year will equal 1949 and 
1950’s combined output of eights. 


The corporation, to prevent over- 
building against its third quarter 
quota established by NPA’s order 
M-68, closed its divisions down lasi 
week for several days and used the 
downtime to take inventory. GM 
interrupted production at the end 
of July for the same reason. 


Bad News About Alloys 


The industry’s metallurgists 
heard bad news when Ernie Her- 
genroether spoke before the SAE 
Iron & Steel Technical Committee 
meeting last week. 


Mr. Hergenroether, metallurgist 
with International Nickel Co., is 
currently doing a stint with NPA 
in charge of metallurgy and con- 
servation in the Iron & Steel Divi- 
sion. Repeatedly he said: “If you 
want to build your units you had 
best find the leanest alloys you 
can. We can’t give you something 
we haven’t got.” Running through 
a list of the alloying elements, he 
indicated that nearly all will be in 
tighter supply before they loosen. 
Apparent demand for nickel and 
molybdenum is about two and a 
half times available supply, and 
moly may tighten even further. 
Even chromium may come into 
shorter supply but it may not be 
necessary to allocate. Although 
increase in nickel output is not on 
schedule, by the middle of next 
year the Cuban operation will be- 
come a factor and by late in 1952 
new Canadian sources are expected 
to come in. 


50 


Auto, Truck Output 


U. 8. and Canada 


January . 645, 879 
February . 658,918 505,593 
March ...:. 802,737 610,680 
Anril........ 680,281 585,705 
May. 2.4 es. 695,898 732,161 
June =... ... 653,682 897,853 
Six Mos. .. .4,137,204 3,941,878 
OUY. 2525... 522,853 746,801 
August ..... 570,597* 842,335 
September .. 494,810* 760,847 
October oo ee. 796,010 
November ........ 833,784 
December .- ....:. 671,622 
Week Ended 1951 1950 
Sept. 1 .... 139,479 188,072 
Sept. 8 .... 103,224 151,606 
Sept. 15 .... 136,150 185,421 
Sept. 22 .... 185,486 188,451 
‘Sept. 29 .... 120,000* 187,030 


Sources: Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports. *Preliminary. 


He suggested that it may be pos- 
sible for alloy users to reduce their 
requirements by as much as 50-75 
per cent with the lean-alloy boron- 
treated steels. More of those are 
becoming available, he said, with 
25,000 tons on the August melt 
schedule, 37,000 tons in the Septem- 
ber schedule, and probably more for 
October. 

Among his listeners were a few 
men who complained that they still 
have been unable to get certain 
of the boron-bearing grades for 
testing. He advised that companies 
in this plight should write him, 
and representatives of mills there 
promised that they would make 
available samples of the boron 
grades they are producing. 

One of the most worrisome prob- 
lems of. alloy steel producers, ex- 
pressed at the meeting, is over the 
failure of users to segregate pro- 
perly their alloy-bearing scrap. 
Fifty per cent of their alloy re- 
quirements are supposed to come 
from scrap, but unless users can 
be convinced of the necessity of 
this reclamation work the mills will 
ultimately be unable to keep pro- 
duction of alloy steels at present 
levels. 


Arsenal Gets New Officers 


Four Army officers have been 
brought into key positions at De- 
troit’s ordnance tank-automotive 
center as part of the shake-up 
which has been in progress since 





Brig. Gen. David J. Crawford w 
relieved of his command and 
placed by Brig. Gen. Carroll 
Deitrick. 

Col. A. R. Cyr is designated ¢ 
ecutive officer, coming to the cente 
from Frankford Arsenal where | 
had been executive officer and chie 
of the artillery ammunition depart 
ment. New head of the Procure 
ment Division is Col. H. G. Davig 
son who has been chief of proc 
ment at Picatinny Arsenal. Co 
Henry J. Katz is named fiscal diree. 
tor and chief of a new audit see 
tion. He had been executive office 
of the Erie Proving Ground. Lt. Col, 
Vernon C. Rawls, assigned from 
the Judge Advocate General’s of: 
fice, is chief of the Legal Divisio 
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Old Timers Hear Hoffman 


Twelfth annual dinner meeting 
of the Automobile Old Timers takes 
on unusual significance this year, 
For one thing, it will be held im 
Detroit for the first time. For an- 
other its speaker is to be Paul G, 
Hoffman, the man who many auto 
men think would be the best equip- 
ped president this country could 
have. Mr. Hoffman, head of the 
Ford Foundation, former economic 
cooperation administrator, and ex- 
president of Studebaker, will he 
making his first major address 
since his return from a globe 
circling tour taken to find out how: 
the Ford Foundation can best help 
the peoples of the world and pro- 
mote world peace. j 

The dinner on Oct. 4 is expected” 
to attract automaking “greats” in” 
larger quantity than any gather- 
ing in recent years. Citations of 
distinguished service will be pre- 
sented to William B. Stout, famous 
automotive inventor, P. W. Litch-| 
field, rubber pioneer and chairman 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Wilbur” 
Shaw, president of the Indianapolis” 
motor speedway, Earle C. Anthony, 
one of earliest West Coast auto 
dealers, and William L. Mallon, | 
past president of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. 
Also participating in the program 
will be George W. Mason, president 
of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and of Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corp., Alfred Reeves, advisory 
vice president of AMA, and J. E. 
Henry, president of the Automobile | 
Old Timers. 
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AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES ¢ PRECISION BORING MACHINES 
LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 
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SHARON STAINLESS STRENGTH-WEIGHT RATIO 
IDEAL FOR HEAVY DUTY BOMB RELEASE 


DY-INYZ-Talate Ie oXelanl oMcel | ice) mmaalole- be light, yet have the strength 
than just the airplane. The bombs Ton To hi-1 ama gele| (Mo MAO 1010 olele late! 
must be hooked in the bomb bay bomb. Too, as a precision instru- 


to stay fixed, yet absorb a min- 
Testes Mol Mm alole GUM -Yolol ge] (-1 mo} 


nal-TaL Mena aaleLianAbialticlale Malisateol ate 


corrosion, another reason de- 
rough flying. And they musf be 


; ; signers insist on stainless steel. 
rigged to allow split-second re- 


lease for pin-point bombing at Mi at-Mantolalehiolaitla-Me) mialmelsle Mase 
high speeds. That’s where the oTamel EawA-tohial-iamaall titel a4 products 
modern bomb release comes in. demands great amounts of 
The bomb release is constructed stainless — much of it is being 
of stainless steel because it must EAU) oo) Yo Mil ob aes) aTo] 0), ES) (1-1 Ml Gold oF 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Shaw, Fenntyloaria 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, 
O., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS., NEW YORK, N. Y., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 
For information on Titanium Developments contact Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp., Indianapolis 6 








The Business Trend 





There’s plenty of support for a business pickup, but the rise 
is likely to be a gradual one. Industrial production index 


remains at status quo 


BALANCED on a high plateau, the 
economy should make its decisive 
move upward soon, 

Businessmen have waited patiently 
for a big surge in September—and it 
didn’t develop. Scattered signs of an 
' upswing are evident, but they indi- 
| cate more of a gradual rise than a 

sudden spurt, 

Government, industrial and con- 
sumer spending, so the economists 
say, will form the irresistible combi- 
nation that’ll not only shore up busi- 
ness against recession, but will push 
it ahead rapidly in the next few 
months. <A strong push, of course, 
would be from the government. Its 
expenditures in each of the next four 
_years will average over $75 billion, 
not counting a larger air force or 
| foreign aid. About two-thirds of the 
' money budgeted will be for arms— 
meaning a large slice for metalwork- 
ing. Industrial capacity is still grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, though 
_ fourth-quarter plant expenditures will 
slide off a bit from July-September 


totals. Physical volume of plant- 
equipment buying this year will be 
25 per cent higher than last and 
about one-sixth more than in 1948, 
the previous record year, says the 
Commerce Department. That esti- 
mate takes into account increases 
in costs this year too. 

Production, though governed large- 
ly by the military timetable, still in- 
cludes a high volume of civilian 
goods. Step-up this fall will see im- 
provement in arms output without 
considerable sacrifice of less-essential 
products. The ratio didn’t change 
much in the week ended Sept. 22, 
according to STEEL’s industrial pro- 
duction index. It dropped off one point 
from the preceding week’s mark to 
216 per cent of the 1936-1939 average 
because of a slight dip in electric 
power output. 


Slow Rise in Steel Rate... 


Highest production level in over a 
month was scheduled by the steel 


industry in the week ended Sept. 29. 
The American Iron & Steel Institute 
says mills would operate at above- 
capacity rates for the third consecu- 
tive week. Yield was calculated to 
be 2,041,000 net tons of ingots and 
steel for castings. This would be 
18,000 tons more than were poured 
the week before, and 99,000 tons 
above production in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Winter cut- 
backs in production are already fore- 
seen because of scrap shortages, 


Auto Assemblies Steady ... 


Sticking close to assembly sched- 
ules, U. S. and Canadian plants 
turned out 135,436 passenger cars 
and trucks in the week ended Sept. 
22. This was about 700 fewer units 
than were produced the week before 
and some 50,000 units below the level 
at this time last year. U.S. assem- 
blies in September were estimated by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports at 362,- 
000 cars and 106,000 trucks. Both 
totals are near the projected volume, 
but compared to September, 1950, 
there were 40 per cent fewer autos 
and 2 per cent more trucks produced. 
Passenger car output thus far this 
year is trailing the 1950 pace by 





BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


MONTH 
AGO 


PRIOR 
WEEK 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 





Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ...... 

Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons). ...... 

Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 

Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 

Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) ..... 
*Dates on request. +Weekly capacities, net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 1st half 1950, 1,906,268; 2nd half 1950, 


135,436 


98.0 
7,077 
1,715 
6,220 

$188.9 
138,797 


100.0 
7,138 
1,539 
6,282 
$189.2 
136,150 


101.0 
7,014 
1,808 
6,290 
$232.4 





tPreliminary. 


Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) Bee ewiets 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 

Currency in Circulation (in millions of dollars) } 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t 
tFederal Reserve Board, 


839 

130 
$27,932 
—4% 





Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) 

Mederal Grose Dent (DUNONS) 2... cc ck cee et ee eee 
Bond Volume, NYSE ¢millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 

Loans and Investments (billions) + 

United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions){ . 


tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 


$18,705 


$30,722 


$14,918 
$256.6 
$16.4 
10,929 
$70.4 
$30,768 


$15,210 
$256.4 
$10.1 
6,103 
$70.3 
$30,949 


$256.8 
$14.2 
10,180 
$70.7 





All Commodities{ 





STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indexfj{ .... 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext 


Metals and Metal Products} 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 


$1936-1939 —100. 


41935-1939 —100., 


171.92 
224.6 
176.9 
188.2 


171,92 
224.6 
176.7 
188.1 


171.92 
224.6 
176.7 
189.4 
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more than 630,000 units. Materials, 
not sales, continue’ to govern output. 


Car Loadings Hit ‘51 High... 


Revenue freight car loadings, good 
indicator of transportation activity, 
were highest since last November 
in the week ended Sept. 15, The total 
of 850,813 loadings, while almost 2 
per cent lower than in the correspond- 
ing week last year, showed the larg- 
est percentage jump in months.. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate that revenue 
loadings for the rest of September 
were even higher. Freight car-sup- 
ply is expected to be rather tight in 
the peak loading period—October. 


but the railroads have about 34,000 
more serviceable cars than a year 
earlier. 


Retail Prospects Brighten . .. 


Key to civilian production is retail 
sales. Consumers spent savings or 
borrowed money in the rush to buy 
goods following Korea and haven’t 
bought much since. First it was 
the severity of the consumer slump 
that hurt business; now it’s the dura- 
tion, 

Retail business should shake off its 
pallor soon—if recent indications 
mean anything. Overbuying effects 
seem to be wearing off now, and prices 





Week ended Sept, 22 


aren’t likely to fall much lower. Bank 
accounts that have been getting such 
devoted attention most of this year 
are swelling back to normal. Jobs 
are plentiful, pay is high, and dis- 
posable personal income this year 
will set a new record—even after the 











most crushing burden of taxes in T 
history. Retailers are anticipating | °!° 
@ more normal consumer spending in J 
rate: They’re buying for inventory tute 
again. Volume of incoming orders ord 
has risen steadily but unspectacularly 
since early summer and bookings are 
now within 10 per cent of last fall’s 
peak. August retail sales were 10 
per cent higher than July’s, but still 
10 per cent below those of August, 














INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 
: . FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 














WHOLESALE , CONSUMER PRICES 





(COST OF LIVING) 








CONSUMERS’ PRICES | 





AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS 
SHIPMENTS IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS — 


























Industrial Production Index Price Indexes Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
Total Non- Wholesale Consumers Shipments in Units 
Production Iron, Steel ferrous (1926—100) (1935-39 — 100) 1951 1950 1949 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 , 1951 1950 
Jan, .. 221 183 255 203 224 180 Jan. 180.1 151.5 181.5 168.2 Jan. 225,600 131,600 88,400 Jan, 
Feb. .. 221 180 252 201 218 190 Feb. 213,400 156,500 _ 84,500 Feb. 
Mar. | 222 187 263 205 212 200 Feb. 183.6 152.7 183.8 167.9 Mar. 223,300 172,800 106,000 Mar. 
Apr. .. 223 190 264 222 210 198 Mar. 184.0 152.7 184.5 168.4 Apr. 199,400 176,400 115,200 Apr. 
May .. 223 195 263 226 206 197 Apr. 183.6 152.9 184.6 168.5 May 167,400 195,200 120, May 
June . 222 199 261 231 205 207 May 182.9 155.9 185.4 169.3 vin ae pgm po: June 
July .. 213 196 254 228 201 202 June 181.8 157.3 185.2 170.2 wy , ’ ’ July 
Aug. . 218 ee 236 wee 212 July 179.5 162.9 185.5 172.0 Aug. 132,300 259,800 138,800 Aug. 
Sept. . ... 211 245 . 216 ° od le  ~sa<6 sawees 222,600 147,300 Sept 
art Genie: ue: 216 253... «293 Aug. ovo, 688A coos § «=. ee eras 235,100 154,200 Oct. 
Sept 169.5 174.6 NGV) pckcea: esha 206,000 138,300 Nov 
Nov... ... B14 7 2. «(287 
eas. | ees, Oct. 169.1 175.6 Dec, .--. serene 202,500 126,500 Dec. 
> a shinies Geen conti: Snnine Nov. 171.7 176.4 5 deren) 
Avg. .... 200 . 229 207 Dec 175.3 178.8 Total i500 casces 2,363,100 1,466,000 _— 
Federal Reserve Board. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assoc. Nati 
Charts—Copyright 1951, STi! 
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1950. In the first half of September 
seasonal promotions spurred total re- 
tail trade to match dollar volume of 
the comparative year-ago period, but 
actual physical volume was about 
8 per cent less. Nondurables bettered 
their position noticeably and durables 
improved slightly. 


Heating Equipment Wilts . . . 


Shipments of gas-fired central 
heating equipment (boilers, furnaces 
and conversion burners) for the first 
eight months of the year are 42 
per cent behind those of last year. 
August shipments of 52,400 units 
brought the eight-month total to 
only 389,300. This figure, small as 
compared to last year’s record, is 
still almost ten times the pre-war 
average shipments of this equipment. 


More Steelworkers... 


The iron and steel industry em- 
ployed 4000 more people in July than 
in June, American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute reports. Employment was a rec- 
ord 678,200 persons, 35,000 more than 


a year ago. Though July payroll 
dropped almost $9 million, the seven 
months’ payroll of $1.6 billion ex- 
ceeded the payroll for all of 1946 
and was 25 per cent higher than in 
the first seven months of 1950. Aver- 
age hourly wages rose to $1.955 in 
July, highest this year and 21.1 cents 
higher than in July, 1950. Wage 
earners worked 3.2 hours less in 
July than in June. 


Trends Fore and Aft... 


Defense Production Administration, 
worried about half-throttle operations 
of radio-television plants, is trying 
to place additional electronics orders 
with that industry . . . More people 
saved more money last year than in 
1949, says the Federal Reserve Board. 
Income exceeded expenditures for 61 
per cent of all spending units, ex- 
penditures topped income for 32 per 
cent, and 7 per cent broke even... 
After a two-month decline, business 
failures turned up 2 per cent in 
August to 678. The casualty rate, 
seasonally adjusted, stood at 33 fail- 
ures per 10,000 enterprises. 


Issue Dates of other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 


Construction ......Sept.24 Furnaces, W. Air ..Sept.17 Hae, TE ccvccees Aug.20 
Durable Goods ....Aug. Gear Bae scccise Sept.17 Ranges, Elec Sept.24 
Employ., Metalwk, ‘suly16 Gray Iron Castings.Sept.10 Ranges, Gas ...... Sept.24 
Employ., Steel ....Aug.27 TOOMOES fo cs.c000 0.00 cieekt Steel Castings ....Sept.10 
Fab. Struc. Steel. 2 lsept.10 Machine Tools ....Sept.10 Steel Forgings ....Aug.20 
Foundry Equip. Sept.24 Malleable Castings. .Sept.10 Steel Shipments ...Aug.27 
Freight Cars ...... Sept.24 Pumps, New Orders. .July9 Wages, ene -Aug.13 
Furnaces, Indus. ..Sept.17 Purchasing Power. ..Sept.3 Washers aes . Sept.17 

















ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 








Electric Refrigerators 
Total Factory Sales—Units 


1951 1950 1949 
Jan 488,607 375,856 396,329 
Feb. .... 423,420 461,256 348,539 
Mar. .... 591,449 586,293 382,861 
Apr. .... 445,636 546,279 335,092 
May .... 348,423 542,865 341,933 
June .... 309,125 549,740 310,780 
July .... 199,616 507,029 327,429 
see 8 518,359 314,839 
Ws. Sees . osenee 535,002 326,149 
Oct, a) Cate piate 420,431 265,575 
Dieses Sie wes 411,201 230,258 
DOG. asc Sesites 394,268 272,636 
er 5,848,579 3,852,420 





Nationa] Electrical Mfrs. Assoc. 





STANDARD VACUUM CLEANERS 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 





we rian 


Standard Vacuum Cleaners 
Sales Billed—Units 


1951 1950 1949 

Jan. .... 282,305 249,150 228,769 
Feb. .... 261,572 263,515 241,267 
Mar, .... 290,242 361,014 309,897 
Apr, .... 227,216 292,664 252,656 
May’ .... 201,983 278,645 222,850 
194,548 250,190 207,354 

161,002 279,967 161,920 

191,299 341,232 219,909 

327,524 250,036 

331,445 272,520 

265,310 253,516 

288,756 265,513 





3,529,412 2,886,514 





Vacuum Cleaner Mfrs. Assn. 
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SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS 
and SPECIAL FASTENERS 





REDUCE ASSEMBLY TIME 


Workmen gain time assembling with 
Pheoll screws, bolts, and nuts because 
they are accurately threaded, drive 
easily, seat rapidly, grip tighter—as- 
suring stronger assemblies, easier in- 
spection and less rejects. 


Machine Ss 
rewst « T crew 
Stove a Screws « 












tFurnished in slotted 
BB and Phillips Recessed Head Types 


SCREWS © BOLTS ¢ 





hil gas 


.-- A Superior LP-Gas 
Proven in Service 





FOR INDUSTRIES 


Leading industries use Phillips 66 Philgas success-: 
fully for heat treating, mold drying, core baking, 
ceramic firing and many, many other operations. 
Automatic Philgas systems assure constant fur- 
nace temperatures and atmospheres; constant 
pressures, high or low. 


FOR UTILITIES 


Many progressive utilities use Phillips 66 Philgas 
to augment natural or manufactured gas. High-. 
quality Philgas is uniform in thermal value and 
gravity, and is free from harmful contaminants. 
Automatic operation cuts down on overhead. 


*Philgas is the Phillips Petroleum Company brand name for 
its high quality propane-butane LP-Gas or bottle gas. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Sales Department’ Bartlesville, Oklahoma: 


Offices located in Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, M., Denver, Colo., Des Moines, la., Pontiac, Mich.,: 
indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., New York, N. Y., Omaha, Nebr.,, 
_ Raleigh, N. C., St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kan. | ; 
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Men of Industry 








WARDEN F. WILSON 
. . « Donegal Mfg. president-gen. mgr. 


Warden F. Wilson was elected presi- 
dent, general manager and a director 
of Donegal Mfg. Corp., Marietta, Pa. 
Formerly general sales manager of 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, he has been 
active for a number of years in the 
institution of research and product 
development activities. 


W. R. Meikle has joined National Ra- 
diator Co., Johnstown, Pa., to be in 
charge of the heavy steel defense 
production of its steel boiler plant at 
Middletown, Pa. He was vice presi- 
dent, Viking Instrument Co., and 
from 1940 to 1948 was production 
manager in the steel boiler depart- 
ment of Burnham Corp. 


Emmett G. Gardner has joined Bos- 
titch Inc., Westerly, R. I., as executive 
vice president. He formerly was exec- 
utive vice president of Nesco Inc. 
The company elected as vice presi- 
dents John E. Scully, in charge of 
finance; Kenneth E. Joy, in charge 
of sales; and John B. Wynne, in 
charge of production. 


W. Cordes Snyder Jr., vice president 
of Koppers Co. Inc. and manager of 
its metallurgical department, joins 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, on or 
about Nov. 1 as president and chief 
executive officer. He previously was 
a vice president of Blaw-Knox and 
manager of its Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Division. 


Frederic B. Powers was elected presi- 
dent of Raw!plug Co. Inc., New York. 
He succeeds the late Winthrop R. 
Howard, founder and president of 
Rawlplug since its inception in 1921. 
Mr. Powers was vice president and 
secretary, and also a director. 
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JOHN F. SPAULDING 
- Black & Decker sales mgr. 


John F. Spaulding was appointed 
sales. manager of Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. He joined the 
company in 1926. Since 1931 he has 
been manager of the Buffalo branch. 
Mr. Spaulding succeeds Glen H, Tres- 
lar, recently promoted to vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


R. L. Logue was appointed chief body 
engineer, and D. H. Tillotson, chief en- 
gine and chassis engineer at Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. Mr. 
Logue was production engineer and 
Mr. Tillotson, chief draftsman. 


Mel E. Maurer was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing for 
Nesco Inc., Chicago. He will direct 
all manufacturing, purchasing and 
engineering. Previously Mr. Maurer 
was manager of manufacturing-engi- 
neering for Hotpoint Inc. for four 
years, and before that was assistant 
works manager, Lockheed Aircraft. 





MEL E. MAURER 


. V. P.-mfg.. at Nesco 


LAWRENCE WILKINSON 
-..a@V. P. of Continental Can 


Continental Can Co., New York, elect- 
ed Lawrence Wilkinson a vice presi- 
dent. He resigned his post as direc- 
tor of the New York Civil Defense 
Commission to accept the post at 
Continental, where he will be assist- 
ant to the chairman of the board. 


J. Peter Brehm was named district 
sales representative in the San Fran- 
cisco area for Woven Wire Fabrics 
Division, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
He was a member of the division's 
Los Angeles sales force. 


Kenneth E. Reynolds was appointed 
head of a new defense contract de- 
partment established by Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
He is succeeded by Herbert J. Mossien 
as head of the analytical instrument 
sales department. William R. Saun- 
ders takes over Mr. Mossien’s posi- 
tion of assistant head of the com- 
pany’s educational sales department. 


Harry F. Allen joined the sales force 
of Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J. He will have head- 
quarters in Cleveland, 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif., elected Edgar F. 
Kaiser a member of the board of di- 
rectors, and William P. B. Marks, 
vice president and secretary. They 
fill vacancies created by the death 
of G. G. Sherwood. Mr. Kaiser is 
president of Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Mr. 
Marks is vice president in charge of 
the legal department of Henry J. 
Kaiser Co. 


Sven Vaule, consulting management 
engineer, who temporarily discon- 
tinued practice in 1949 to become 
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works manager at Saco-Lowell Shups'’ 
Biddeford, Me., plant, is resuming 
general practice. His office will be 
at One Mitchell Rd., South Portland, 
Me, 


Ray Smith, metallurgist, joined the 
sales staff of KSM Products Inc., 
Merchantville, N. J., as junior engi- 
neer. He will receive in-plant train- 
ing before being assigned to a sales 
district. Mr. Smith formerly was 
with Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 


James A. Crooks was named mana- 
ger of commercial research, Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco. He succeeds O. P. Walker, 
resigned. 


Henry Collins was appointed office 
manager of Arthur Colton Co.’s new 
plant in Paducah, Ky. The Colton 
company is a division of Snyder Tool 
& Engineering Co. Its Paducah plant 
was formerly Ace Mfg. Co., and has 
been specially re-equipped for produc- 
tion of precision punches and dies. 


Charles E. Wilson, sales vice presi- 
dent, Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., Harrison, N. J., will retire from’ 


that position Oct. 1 but will continue 
in a consulting capacity on sales prob- 
lems at Worthington’s offices in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Salt Lake City. 


Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
elected Joel Claster president to suc- 
ceed the late A. L. Luria. Ralph E. 
Ablon was named executive vice pres- 
ident and D. Hays Solis-Cohen was 
added to the board of directors. 
Herbert L. Luria continues as treas- 
urer. Mr. Claster, formerly executive 
vice president, joined Luria Bros, in 
1919, and Mr. Ablon, formerly vice 
president, joined the firm in 1939. D. 
Hays Solis-Cohen is a partner in the 
law firm of Wolf, Block, Schorr & 
Solis-Cohen, Philadelphia. 





JOEL CLASTER 
- new president of Luria Bros. 





CLYDE WILLIAMS 


- new V. P. at Temco 


Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co., Dallas, 
elected Clyde Williams vice president- 
comptroller, and John A. Maxwell Jr., 
vice president - manufacturing. Mr. 
Williams was secretary and assistant 
treasurer, and Mr. Maxwell continues 
as works manager. 


Richard A. Flinn, assistant chief 
metallurgist in American Brake Shoe 
Co.’s research and development cen- 
ter, will accept an associate profes- 
sorship of product engineering and 
metallurgical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He will also be 
in charge of the university’s experi- 
mental foundry. Mr. Flinn will leave 
American Brake Shoe near the end 
of this year, but it is expected he 
will retain connections with the com- 
pany as a consultant, 


David J. Gemmell has joined Hodell 
Chain Co., division of National Screw 
& Mfg. Co., as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He will have headquarters at 
the company’s Cleveland offices and 
will also work with other cities in 
developing sales to hardware and mill 
supply distributors. He had been with 
Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co. from 





RALPH E. ABLON 
. exec. V. P. of Luria Bros. 





JOHN A. MAXWELL JR. 
» new V. P. at Temco 


1929 until he resigned recently as 
executive vice president and direc. 
tor of sales. 


Dr. W. C. Rueckel has joined the staff 
of Kaiser Engineers Division, Henry 
J. Kaiser Co., with offices in Oakland, 
Calif. He will be manager of the 
chemical division. Dr. Rueckel is a 
former vice president of Koppers Co. 
in the engineering and construction 
division. 


Arthur N. Dugan, vice president, Na- 
tional Bearing Division, American 
Brake Shoe Co., New York, has re- 
tired after 37 years’ service, but will 
continue his connection with the com- 
pany as a consultant. Pearce D. 
Smith, sales representative for Na- 
tional Bearing, has transferred from 


Pittsburgh to company headquarters . 


in New York. 


J. W. Gooch was appointed assistant 
plant manager in charge of manu- 
facturing operations in production of 
band tools for DoAll Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill. He was with DoAll from 1940 
to 1948 as general manager in charge 
of saw manufacturing. Since then 
he has been with Leader Electric Co. 


Martin L. Killgallon, superintendent 
of Division I of Oliver Iron & Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, was named plant 
manager of the Berry Division in 
Corinth, Miss. William N. Boyd be- 
comes superintendent of Division I 
and Walter Most, acting superintend- 
ent of Division II. 


Harold C. Weingartner, chief engi- 
neer, was elected vice president and 
general manager of the equipment 
division of National Research Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, appointed John E. Groves di- 
rector of industrial relations and 
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Ever see such a fast-moving assembly line? 


It is amazing how fast the automotive industry has moved. 

Actually, it is just a brief span of years from the horseless 
carriage to the streamlined models of today. Ever-improving 
American production techniques have made this rapid 
growth possible. 
















Today, more efficient production is doubly important, for 
it must sustain both American security, with the tools for 
defense, and American prosperity, with civilian goods. 


Quality fasteners contribute to efficiency by speeding as- 4 é 
sembly, strengthening products and reducing rejects. h 


RB&W Tapping Screws, typical examples of such quality y 
...are threaded full-size up to the head for maximum holding é 
power, even on thin gauge metals. 


Specify RB&W fasteners to improve your production effi- 
ciency. 


ee 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY RBaW 
THE COMPLETE 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los QUALITY LINE 
Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, Dallas, Oakland. Sales agents at: Portland. Seattle. 


106 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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RAYMOND T. JOYCE 
. manages Brooks Oil operations 


Ralph L. Ostrander, manager of la- 
bor relations. Both will have head- 
quarters at the general offices at 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


Brooks Oil Co. of Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh appointed Raymond T. Joyce 
manager of operations. He also is 
secretary. Mr. Joyce has been with 
Brooks Oil since 1934. In 1940 he 
became purchasing agent, and was 
elected secretary in 1946. In addition 
to his duties as manager of opera- 
tions and secretary, Mr. Joyce will 
serve as chairman of the plant plan- 
ning committee and the pension fund 
committee. 


Richard L. Bean was appointed pub- 
licity manager, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Calif. He replaces 
Ned Root, now affiliated with Con- 
solidated Vultee. 


J. George Eichhorn was appointed 
personnel director of Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago. 


Stanley B. Elliott was appointed vice 
president and general manager of 
Ferro Chemical Corp., Cleveland. 


CHESTER W. BRUCE 
. . » Repubdlic’s chief engineer at Chicago 


Chester W. Bruce was appointed chief 
engineer for the Chicago district of 
Republic Steel Corp. He succeeds Al- 
vin A. Claassen, retired after 34 
years’ service with the company. Har- 
old E. Berg succeeds Mr. Bruce as 
assistant chief engineer. 


H. L. Larrimore is retiring Oct. 1 
as manager of inside sales, Bliss & 
Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill. He will 
be replaced by Roy A. Peffers, assist- 
ant manager of inside sales, whose 
position will be filled by John B. 
Showalter. 


Kenneth H. Gayle Jr., former vice 
president in charge of sales, Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, was 
elected president, a director and chief 
executive officer. 


Bjarne Klaussen was elected executive 
vice president, Hooker Electrochemi- 
cal Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Donald 
E. Springer was appointed chief engi- 
neer, effective Oct. 1. Mr. Klaussen 
has been with the company since 
1916 and has been vice president in 
charge of production of all Hooker 
plants since 1947. 





WILBUR E. LUNGER 
. elected a V. P. of A.C.F. 


Wilbur E. Lunger was elected a vice 
president, American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, reporting to R. W. 
Ward, vice president in charge of 
production. Mr. Lunger was former- 
ly assistant vice president in the pro- 
duction department. 


G. E. Savage was named assistant 
superintendent, Youngstown plant 
protection department, Republic Steel 
Corp. 


George E. Parker was elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Car- 
negie, Pa. He succeeds E. L. Parker, 
who resigned as president and was 
elected chairman of the board. George 
Parker has spent his entire business 
career with Columbia and its subsid- 
iaries. 
president in charge of operations of 
the Columbia plant at Carnegie. 


Ross H. Schroeder was named man- 
ager of Packard Motor Car Co.’s busi- 
ness management department, De- 
troit, to succeed John W. Raisbeck, 
who assumes new responsiiblities in 
Packard’s defense program. 





OBITUARIES... 


Ben Readman, advertising manager, 
Vickers Inc., Detroit, died Sept. 23 
following a heart attack. 


Victor A. Menaglia, 57, for the last 
25 years district manager for SKF 
Industries Inc., Pittsburgh, died Sept. 
10 following a heart attack. 


Charles S. Amadon, owner and gen- 
eral manager of Connecticut Broach 
& Machine Co., New London, Conn., 
died recently. 


Daniel H. Slonaker, 78, former presi- 
dent and general manager, National 
Roll & Foundry Co., Avonmore,, Pa., 
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died Sept. 18. He had retired in 1942. 


George E. Griffith, 70, retired gen- 
eral traffic manager, Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., died Sept. 
16. . 2 
John P. Roberts, 43, assistant gen- 
eral manager, service sales division, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent near Spruce Pine, N. C. 


C. L. Best, 73, chairman of the board 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Pe- 
oria, Ill., died Sept. 22 in San Fran- 


cisco. Mr. Best was one of the found-- 


ers of the company. 


Guy E. Rogers, manager of standard 
building sales, Blaw-Knox Division, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, died of a 
heart attack at Dundalk, Md. 


Newlin T. Booth, 64, president of 
Deemer Steel .Casting Co., New 
Castle, Del., died Sept. 19. 


William J. Todhunter, 77, former gen- 
eral superintendent of the rolling 
mill, South Chicago Works, United 
States Steel Co., and later superin- 
tendent of Inland Steel Co, at Indi- 
ana Harbor, Ind., died Sept. 9 in 
Australia where he went in 1922 as 
general superintendent of Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. He retired two year 
ago. 
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1ST 1: fF. 
Face at Rim ee 
Machine Bevel Onder hin” 
Rough Turn O. D. to Jaws ~~ 
Bore Under Rim - 


Rough Bore Hole Straight 


2ND T. F. 
Rough Bore Taper Hole (Slide 


Tool) 
3RD T. F. 
Finish Bore Under Rim ~ 


_Finish Turn O. D. © 


Finish Face at Rim 

4TH T. F. 
Rough and Finish Face age 
(Slide Tool) 

5TH 1. F. 
Finish Bore Toper Hole 
{Single Point Cut, Slide Tool) 








You should see it in operation — this typically effi- 
cient P&J high-speed method for machining Pulleys 
on a precision-production basis. The -machine best 
fitted for the job is the P&J 5DE Power-Flex Automa- 
tic with its 17 inch swing over the cross-slide. The 
Tooling on its 5 turret faces and cross-slide consists 
mainly of P&J’s standard turret tool units, aug- 
mented by P&J-designed slide tools for machining 
the hub ends and taper hole, and a P&J-designed 


multiple spindle drill head which 
is aligned automatically for the 
proper position of the 5 holes in the # 
hub and which rotates with the | 
work. The cycle of operations is | 
. results 
in faster and better machining... 
to closer limits of accuracy... 


fast and fully automatic. . 





with fewer rejects 


... ata highly profitable rate of production. 


PoTTER & JOHNSTON 3 










Numerous similar evento of pro- 
ductivity with P&J Tooling on P&J 
Automatics are illustrated in this free 
Booklet. Write for your copy. 
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_ Precision Production Tooling for 53 years 
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HIGH TONNAGE OUTPUT—One of many over- 

head scrapyard cranes equipped with EC&M 
Crane Control and EC&M Magnets. 







SCRAP GATHERED FAST with NEW EC&M Magnet 
on runabout cranes. 






m Adjustable EC&M Control- 
| ler improves magnet op- 
eration—for use with any 
make or size of magnet. 


ALL-OUT! EC&M Magnet sweeps car bottoms clean— 


keeps material on the move. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 





2698 EAST 79TH STREET © CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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PLATING ECCENTRICITIES— Permeability ox 
porosity of electrodeposits has become recognized as 
a disconcerting variable resulting in wide discrepan- 
cies in salt-spray and weathering tests of plated ob- 
jects. Research Project No. 6 of the American Elec- 
troplaters’ Society, aimed at the nature and effect of 
porosity in electrodeposits, has uncovered the varia- 
bility factor and may further provide useful tools to 
increase the reproducibility and significance of salt- 
spray, outdoor exposure and other accelerated tests. 
Another vital AES project is No. 10 which is probing 
methods of disposal of plating room wastes. So far 
this work has concentrated on cyanide; shortly it will 
turn to the chromic wastes. 


SO LONG, QUIZ KIDS—aAn “information search- 
ing machine” couples electronic principles of stand- 
ard business machines with a new “language” of 792 
characters, using photoelectric cells to read scientific 
information condensed on IBM cards, at a speed of 
1000 cards a minute. A “question” card is placed 
in the machine which proceeds to scan the informa- 
tion cards, picking out those which give answers to 
the question or tell where answers may be found. 


TOOL GALLING THE TROUBLE—Titanium al- 
loys are proving to have a relatively low machina- 
bility rating, despite their many other attractive qual- 
ities. Rating B-1112 steel at 100, machinability of 
18-8 stainless steel checks out at about 25, while ti- 
tanium alloys run 15-20. Welding of chips to the 
cutting tool seems to be the explanation. Polishing 
or hard chrome plating of cutting tools, drills, taps 
and reamers will help. —p. 68 


SEALED IN STEEL—Cans or “bathtubs” for ship- 
ping jet engines, while requiring substantial quanti- 
ties of hot-rolled low-carbon steel plate, are figured 
to save the Air Force over $8 million annually by pro- 
tecting the engines from damage in shipping and 
eliminating frequent inspections to guard against 
rust and corrosion when engines were packed in 
wood cases. The containers utilize rolled flanges 
and rubber O-ring seals, and are slightly pressurized. 
Engines are rubber mounted therein, can withstand 
total immersion in water or 36-inch drops with no 
damage. 


STEP ON IT—AND BOUNCE—~After complaints 
from machine operators that concrete floors were 
too slippery and hard on the feet, the management 
of an eastern plant decided to resurface the area 
with a new compound consisting of a water-setting 
cement to which is added about 10 per cent of 
neoprene latex. The composition was spread by 
trowel to a thickness of %-inch right over the old 
concrete and was ready for service in two days. 
After 2% years of rough service the resilient floor 


Metalworking Outlook—p. 27 Market Outlook—p. 139 
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still has good nonskid qualities, even where oil and 
water had been spilled. Workmen say they feel 
safer walking on the composition and do not suffer 
from tired feet at the end of the day. No wearing 
through, chipping, cracking or separation of the ma- 
terial, either. 


QUENCHING AN EXACT SCIENCE— In deter- 
mining the proper temperature for hot oil quenching, 
the metallurgist considering martempering as a means 
of reducing distortion in heat treated parts may be 
too prone to experiment with temperatures on the 
high side, thereby not realizing satisfactory hardness. 
A better approach is to start at around 200° F and 
progressively try higher temperatures to determine 
the maximum giving the required hardness, and then 
evaluating the reduction in distortion and residual 
stresses obtained. Good agitation of the quench is 
vital. —p. 64 


GRINDING OIL FOR BROACHING— in the 
early period of turbojet engine production, carbon 
tetrachloride was added to the sulphurized cutting 
oil used by some plants in broaching the fir-tree slots 
holding buckets in the high-alloy turbine disk or “hot 
wheel”. The expedient was used to improve the fin- 
ish on the slots which is extremely critical. However, 
carbon tet fumes set up a health hazard, the chem- 
ical is expensive and difficult to maintain because of 
rapid evaporation. A “hard” acting grinding oil with 
the maximum effective sulphur proved a better choice 
and no additive was required. 


SOFTENING TO SAW—Friction sawing of many 
sizes of steel tubing can be carried out with ten 
times the speed of conventional or low-speed sawing. 
However, it is limited to certain wall thicknesses per 
given diameter. Principal of the friction band is 
similar to the dry abrasive cutoff wheel, both de- 
pending upon exceptionally high speed to generate 
heat to soften the material directly in front of the 
cutting edge. Friction sawing speeds range between 
3000 and 10,000 fpm. —p. 70 


NITROGEN TO SAVE NICKEL—An interesting 
sidelight on the element nitrogen in respect to its 
ability to promote austenite formation is pointed up 
by a leading metallurgical engineer. Advantage is 
taken of the fact to conserve nickel in the production 
of austenitic stainless steels. The addition of some 
manganese and nitrogen can save as much as 2-3 
per cent nickel. Such steels have excellent strength 
for structural purposes. Recommended maximum 
nitrogen content is 0.10 per cent and while some 
mills are successful in using 0.15 per cent there is 
danger of gassy heats above this amount. A ferro- 
chromium alloy containing nitrogen is used to make 
the addition. —A.H.A. 
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ONE of the most interesting methods of heat treat- 
ing being presently used is a hot quenching process 
known as hot oil quenching or marquenching. The 
process involves quenching hot steel in mineral oil 
at 200-400°F, holding for temperature equalization 
and then cooling to ordinary temperatures, usually in 
air. 

While present commercial use of hot oil quench- 
ing is limited primarily to the automotive, ball bear- 
ing and tool industries, it is expected that the use will 
spread in the near future to aeronautical and other 
industries. As a matter of economics, hot oil quench- 
ing is particularly important today because it makes 
possible some substitution of the more plentiful car- 
bon steels for the relatively scarce high alloy steels. 

Quenching Processes — Main types of quenching 
processes are conventional quenching and hot quench- 
ing. Conventional quenching involves rapid, continu- 
ous cooling to 60-120°F. Hot quenching, as usually 
applied, involves stopping the cooling at a tempera- 


Fig. 1 (left)—Cooling curves for hot oil quenching. 
Curves for conventional water quenching are shown 
for comparison purposes 
Fig. 2 (below)—Hot oil quenching system, one of 
the many possible variations in a well-appointed, 
continuous system. Equipment required depends on 
the exact service and installation size 
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CONTROLLED AUTOMATIC WORK | NEW OIL USED OIL 
ATMOSPHERE — - HANDLING STORAGE STORAGE 
FURNACE | — TANK ; TANK 
HOOD QUENCHED WORK 
COVER 
INSTRUMENTS— a as. | - PA x 
Fane QUENCH TANK COOLER BY-PASS : 
QUENCH a * 
si - K 
WATER x w 
,, COOLER 
é CENTRIFUGE ? 
HEATER és 7 % 
LIGHT FLUSHING ‘ae ata rm 
OlL OR SOLVENT MECHANICAL PUMP BAFFLES ALTERNATE 
AGITATION DISHED OR CONICAL FILTERS 
BOTTOM 


THE HOOD AND COVER KEEP AIR FROM THE HOT WORK, INCREASE 
SAFETY, AND EXTEND OIL LIFE. 











SHALLOW SETTLER PUMP 


THIS FLEXIBLE ARRANGEMENT PERMITS OIL CIRCULATION FOR 
ADDITIONAL AGITATION, OIL CLEANUP BY ANY ONE OR ALL OF 
THE OPERATIONS SHOWN; COOLING FOR BATH TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL BY WATER COOLER OR STORAGE; EMPTYING QUENCH 
TANK TO USED OIL STORAGE FOR PERIODIC‘ FLUSH OF QUENCH 
TANK . 
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treat: ture in or above the martensite transformation range, 
rocess which is lowcr than the temperatures at which aus- 


The tenite transforms to pearlite. 


ral oil Transformation then occurs isothermally or during 
ization subsequent cooling, being determined by the holding 
ally in time at quenching temperature before further cooling. 
Hot quenches are used where conventional quenches 


1ench- do not permit sufficient reduction in distortion and 
bear- residual stresses or for obtaining steels of special 
se will properties. Martempering, austempering, and modi- 
other fications of these processes are hot quenches. 

1ench- In martempering, steel is cooled rapidly to a tem- 
nakes perature in the vicinity of Ms, usually slightly above 
1 car- Ms; the work is held long enough to equalize tem- 
steels, perature throughout the section but not long enough 
ching for bainite formation; and finally the part is very 
ench- slowly cooled, usually in air, through the martensite 
:tinu- formation range. Mf temperatures are not well es- 


ually tablished but are believed to be about 150-300°F be- 


pera- low Ms. 


the principles presented above. 


In austempering, steel is cooled rapidly to and held 
at a constant subcritical temperature long enough for 
a completely bainitic structure to form, usually fol- 
ig- lowed by water cooling. Temperatures in the order 
of 500-800°F are involved. Depending on the re- 
quired product characteristics and steels used, several 
4 3 modifications of martempering and austempering 
: processes are being successfully used in industry. The 
hot oil quenching process is one modification which 
will be described later. All of these modified proc- 
esses depend on and may readily be understood from 


Quenching Media—Aside from the fact that it must 
give the required hardness without excessive distor- 
tion, the requirements of a satisfactory quenching 


By J. H. GREENE 
Technical & Research Division 
The Texas Co. 

New York 


medium are shown qualitatively in the accompanying 
tabulation. A comparison of these factors for quench- 
ing media in common use is presented. Cooling in 
still air is usually employed only for high alloy steels 
in complicated or massive sections. The poor heat 
transfer properties of gases obviate their use for 
rapid cooling, which is necessary in hot quenching, 
as it is generally uneconomical to provide large vol- 
umes of cool gas to metal surfaces. 

The more favorable thermal properties of liquids 
permit satisfactory cooling rates with a variety of 
these media. It is important to remove gases, pri- 
marily from vaporization of the medium but also en- 
tering on the work and in the liquid, from the sur- 
face of the work, since gases hinder cooling markedly. 
Mechanical agitation and circulation of the liquid 
against the work are the best means of accomplish- 
ing this, and at the same time the resulting uniform 
bath temperature gives uniform hardness and reduces 
the localized overheating of the medium with gas 
evolution. 

Drastic Cooling Rates—Water or aqueous solutions 
furnish the drastic cooling rates, approaching the 
theoretical maximum, required for hardening plain 
carbon or low alloy steels of low or medium carbon 
content and of small grain size used for pieces of low 
mass and simple shape. Water provides the addi- 
tional advantages of cleanliness, ease of handling, 
and presents no fire hazard. It should be mentioned 
that low-carbon steels of fine grain size possess such 
low hardenability that they cannot be properly hard- 
ened by quenching. 

While oil will not harden water-hardening grades 
of steel, it is widely used where a water quench is 
too drastic and provides uniform quenching for a wide 











Summary of Advantages and Disadvantages of Hot Oil Quenching 


kK Hot oil quenching, compared to conventional 
quenching, requires more equipment, greater 
safety precautions, cleaning of the work during 
the latter stages of oil life and is limited with 
respect to the size, shape, and types of steel 
that can be quenched to full hardness. Unless 
distortion or residual stresses are problems, it 
may not be desirable to use a hot oil quench. 
The process is, however, applicable to a wide 
range of important steels. For the many cases 
in which satisfactory hardness can be obtained, 


it gives improved control of dimensional changes 
by reducing or eliminating distortion, and in- 
creased service life and load-carrying capacity 
of the parts results from reduced residual 
stresses. 

Production-wise, hot oil quenching greatly in- 
creases the output per furnace due to: Elim- 
ination or reduction of finishing operations; 
large reductions in rejects; and expediting sub- 
sequent assembly. Reduced tolerances before 
hot quenching may also be possible. 
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range of alloy steels. In the early stages of cooling, 
the vapor-blanket and bubble periods, the cooling rate 
in oil increases while it slows markedly in the final 
stages—this indicates that for the steels for which 
it is used, oil comes the closest to meeting the cool- 
ing rate requirements necessary for an ideal quench- 
ing mediurs. 


Cooling rate obtained with oil may be increased 
not only by agitation but also by careful compound- 
ing with selected high quality fatty materials. These 
steels, called deep or oil-hardening steels, contain ap- 
preciable alloy content which increases hardenability 
and makes them suitable for thicker, more compli- 
cated parts in which the reduction of residual stresses 
and distortion is important. A properly selected oil 
for conventional quenching at about 100°F will have 
the advantages shown in the table. 


More Stresses—Temperature gradient from surface 
to center of a part increases with cooling rate. This 
explains why parts quenched in water are subject to 
more residual stresses, cracking, and distortion. In 
addition to the transformation stress resulting 
from the increase: in- volume when martensite 
forms from austenite at :the surface, the thermal 
gradient delays the center. transformation and 
new stresses are then set up when the center 
transforms. Under these conditions the center is 
trapped in the hard martensite case already formed 
at the surface. In oil quenching the thermal gradient 
is greatly reduced, and the surface and center of the 
part transform at more nearly the same time, re- 
ducing cracking, distortion, and residual stresses. 

On the practical side, quench bath temperature 
variation is much less critical with oil than with 
water. This simplifies control and assures a product 
of uniform quality. 

Special quenching methods for very close toler- 
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former method the part contacts a cooled solid sur. 
face, while in the second method the piece is held to 
eliminate distortion while it is quenched with a liquid 
medium. 


Hot Oil Quenching—Hot oil quenching involves 
quenching steel into mineral oil at 200-400°F and 
holding for temperature equalization, followed by very 
slow cooling in air to room temperature. Depending 
on the Ms temperature of the steel, three basically 
different types of quenching are i:volved, as shown 
in Fig. 1. When the bath temperature is near or 
slightly above Ms (Q,) true martempering is ob- 
tained, provided the holding time does not permit 
transformation to lower bainite. When the bath tem- 
perature falls within the martensite formation range 
(Q2), a modified martempering operation results, 
since martensite formation has not been completed, 

Depending on the bath temperature, a good pro- 
portion of the advantages of martempering can re 
sult, since much of the steel is still in the plastic aus- 
tenitic condition, allowing stress relief and reducing 
distortion, cracking, and retained austenite. Addi- 
tional advantages are gained: 

1..Reduction in thermal gradient in the piece 

above the martensite range (as in martemper- 
ing) due to slower cooling, and 

2. bainite will not form during holding for tem- 

perature equalization, as is possible in mar- 
tempering. This is an advantage where thick- 
er sections are involved and where the hard- 
ness required will tolerate no bainite. 

Like Martempering—lIf the bath temperature is be 
low the martensite range (Q3), the reduction in the 
thermal gradient in the piece above and through the 
martensite range and the freedom from possible 
bainite formation are still worthwhile advantages, 
promoting uniform hardness in the quenched work 


and obtaining some of the advantages of martem-. 


pering. 

Thus it is readily seen that constant temperature 
hot oil quenching may be equivalent to martemper- 
ing. If martempering does not result, differing de- 
grees of the advantages of martempering may never- 
theless be obtained, along with the additional advan- 
tage of freedom from possible bainite formation. All 
of these quenches are definitely advantageous when 
used for suitable steels. Specific results with a given 
steel depend especially on factors affecting Ms and 
also on the steel used, the part quenched, austenitiz- 
ing conditions, and the quenching operation—its con- 
ditions and their control, the oil medium, and the 
equipment employed. The importance of final tem- 
pering is clear. 

Systems Readily Converted—Hot oil quenching may 
be conducted on a large or small scale in a variety of 
types of equipment, including continuous, batch and 
fixture units. It is possible that many existing quench- 
ing systems can be readily converted to hot oil 
quenching. Fig. 2 illustrates some of the many pos- 
sible variations in a well-appointed, continuous, hot 
quenching system. The particular equipment re- 
quired will depend on the exact service and installa- 
tion size. ; 

Time, Temperature, Agitation—For a given steel 
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Water and 
Properties Ideal Requirements Water solutions 
1. Cooling rate pen cool at the desired Fastest 
Tate 
a. At Knee of S-curve Minimum rate must equal Very fast 
critical cooling velocity 
b. Below knee of S-curve Cool very slowly Very fast 


Effect of temperature on 


» 


No significant decrease 


SUMMARIZED COMPARISON OF QUENCHING MEDIA 


Water cooling rate decreases 
rapidly as temperature rises; 


Water is safe but some salts 


Caustic solution must be re- 


Mineral Oil1 Air 
Intermediate Slowest 


Too slow for any but 
special high alloy steels 


Cools very slowly 


Fast enough for many steels 


Cools much more slowly than 
water 

Cooling rate improves as 
temperature rises 


Very little effect; stil) 
very slow 


Some fire hazard but low Safe 
with proper oil and precau- 
tions 

Satisfactory with proper pre- 
cautions 


No problem 


cooling rate as temperature rises—in- 
crease is desirable salts are better 

3. Safety Safe 
explode and caustic is 
dangerous 

4. Service life Long 
placed often 

5. Initial cost Low 


Generally consistent with the results obtained — salt solutions and air currents require 
special equipment 


6. Cleaning quenched work Easy Salts require a water wash Satisfactory methods are No problem 
available 
7. Ease of handling Easy Difficulty with salts Easy Ne problem in still air 
8. Corrosion None Salts are corrosive None None 
9. ae and evapora- Low Usually low Low with proper oil No problem 
10. Availability : Good Good Good Good 
11. Effect on properties of None None None None 


quenched metal 


‘Animal, fish, and vegetable oils are much less widely used than in the past due to inferior odor and oxidation quality. 





part, austenitized under definite conditions, the most 
important hot quenching variables directly affecting 
product quality are time, temperature, and agitation. 


If quenching time is too short, full equalization of 
temperature in the work will not be obtained. If a 
piece is quenched too long, production is slowed and, 
in martempering, bainite may be formed. Optimum 
quenching time is necessary to meet uniformly prod- 
uct physicals and minimize distortion, cracks, resid- 
ual stresses and retained austenite. Hot quenching 
times of 8 minutes maximum are involved in present 
commercial practice. 


The optimum .quenching temperature, which must 
not be so high that satisfactory hardness is. not ob- 
tained, is a compromise between oil life and reduc- 
tion of distortion and cracking. These relations are 
presented for a hypothetical case in Fig. 3. While 
satisfactory hardness is not obtained at bath tem- 
peratures over 350°F, a satisfactory reduction of dis- 
tortion and residual stress is obtained at 300°F, per- 
mitting a substantial gain in oil service life by quench- 
ing at 300°F (increment AB). Present commercial 
practice indicates maximum temperatures required to 
be about 400°F. The importance of temperature con- 
trol for uniform product hardness is acknowledged 
by commercial practice, being considered good if the 
bath is automatically controlled to within +5°F. 
Good mechanical agitation and adequate circulation 
rates and cooling facilities are very effective for con- 
trolling temperature. , 

Start at 200° F—lIt is natural for the metallurgist, 
who considers martempering as the primary means 
of reducing distortion, to experiment with tempera- 
tures too high for hot quenching with the result that 
satisfactory hardness is not obtained. A preferred 
approach would be to start at about 200°F and pro- 
gressively try higher temperatures to determine the 
maximum temperature giving the required hardness 
and then evaluating the reduction in distortion and 
residual stresses obtained. Good agitation is a vital 
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necessity to the success of such experiments. 

Good agitation is a prime requirement for uniform 
product quality, especially hardness. The bath should 
be agitated constantly during quenching to assure 
high oil velocities past the work surface as has al- 
ready been emphasized. Agitation may be provided 
by mechanical means or by circulation, preferably 
by both methods, and is importantly related to the 
tank geometry. 

Finishing—Six hours of air ccoling is generally suf- 
fiicent to complete the martensite transformation in 
the quenched part. In comparison to the advan- 
tages resulting from hot oil quenching, the necessity 
for cleaning from the pieces the deposits of oxidized 
material from the used oil has been considered a 
minor inconvenience. Cleaning methods used include 
spraying the work with an oil solvent followed by an 
alkaline spray, trisodium, phosphate type sprays, and 
hot water rinsing to float off the oil. Where it is 
safe and adequate ventilation is available, kerosene or 
safety naphtha washing affords one of the best clean- 
ing methods. In all cases, any carbon remaining on 
the work is removed by conventional tempering for 
recovery of toughness and ductility, already described, 
at 300-350°F for 1-2 hours per inch of thickness. 


Battery Power Restored 


Gould-National Batteries Inc. offers two-page, 81 
x 11-inch data sheets on how to return to full service 
motive power storage batteries which have lost ca- 
pacity due to sulphation. This condition is the forma- 
tion of lead sulphate on the positive and negative 
plates due to continued undercharging while in use, 
or prolonged idleness without charge. 

Sheets give six causes of sulphation and detail 11 
steps to follow to restore batteries having various 
degrees of sulphation—from early development stages 
to the point where the battery must be scrapped. For 
copies, write to Gould-National Batteries Inc, Tren- 
ton 7, N. J. 








Experience Growing in Forming 


Quick surface oxidation plus tendency to gall and seize require care in 
hot forming and annedling, along with proper selection of lubricants 
in drawing, machining and grinding 


By JAMES McELGIN 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 


FORMING and machining of titanium alloys consti- 
tute almost unexplored fields and give rise to much 
speculation over the best methods to use. Because 
entire production of the metal in 1950 was only 60 
tons, there has not been much opportunity for col- 
lecting data and experience. 

The writer’s company has made a study of heat 
treatment, cold forming and machining characteris- 
tics because of this early interest in titanium alloys 
and their potential uses. From data already pub- 
lished there are certain facts fairly well established 
about working of titanium alloys (STEEL, Jan. 8, 
p. 54). 

For example, the titanium alloys have a high oxi- 
dation resistance at temperatures up to 1400°F. The 
medium temperature creep strength is excellent. 
There is practically no creep at 600°F under a stress 
of 25,000 psi and a creep rate of 0.00012 per cent per 
hour at 1000°F under a stress of 2000 psi. 

Rate Below Stainless Steels—Titanium alloys can 
be forged, hot rolled or welded readily. However, 
machinability characteristics are low, being between 
the austenitic stainless steels and the jet engine su- 
peralloys in this respect. 

Cold forming properties of some of the titanium 
alloys also are poor, necessitating forming in a heat- 
ed condition similar to the practices used for form- 
ing magnesium and 75S-2 aluminum alloy. 

Forging practice has been outlined, with emphasis 
on the narrow temperature range. The alloys are 
heated to 1800°F, but forging must stop when tem- 
perature falls to 1600°F. This means a minimum 
loss of time between heating and forging, or else re- 
heating in order to complete the forging operation. 
Above 1850°F there is a rapid absorption of nitrogen 
and oxygen at the surface of the metal will produce 
a hardened case structure. If the forging is con- 
tinued at temperatures below 1600°F, there is a seri- 
ous danger of cracking. 

Some scale is produced on the titanium alloys dur- 
ing the heating for forging. It tends to adhere to 
the forging dies and must be removed by scraping or 
wire brushing between forging operations. 

Oxide Layer Must Be Avoided — Recommended 
practice for annealing is to heat at 1300-1400°F for 
1 hour for forgings, 15 minutes for sheets, using air 
furnaces. Inert atmospheres such as argon or helium 
have been used to prevent the formation of the hard 
oxidized surface layer which is produced when heat- 
ing in air. 
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There would appear to be no difficulty in salt bath 
annealing at 1350°F. Salt prevents surface attack. 
The time required to anneal in salt is less than in 
air—45 minutes for forgings, 10 minutes for sheets, 
A limited amount of experimental work has already 
been annealed in molten salt, with no hard oxidized 
surface layer resulting. 

Titanium and its alloys can be stress relieved by 
heating at 550°F in air furnaces. A treatment of 
one hour is recommended for forgings and 15 min- 
utes for sheet stock. The stress relief anneal of cold 
worked titanium will increase the minimum bend ra- 
dius and prevent cracking. 

Surface hardening is important for titanium and 
titanium alloys since they tend to gall, seize or cold 
weld when used in applications where there is any 
rubbing or wearing action. It is difficult to prevent 
some oxygen pickup when hot working the alloys. 
As a consequence, some surface hardening occurs. 
The alloys can be surfaced hardened to a depth of 
0.025-inch by heating in air at 1700-1900°F for one 
hour. 

E. P. Lubricants for Drawing—It has already been 
observed that titanium alloy sheets have forming 


characteristics somewhat poorer than 34-hard stain- | 


less steel (302 or 304). Slow rate of strain has been 


found advantageous because it permits a greater 


plastic deformation without rupture. For shallow 
draws or simple brake bending or forming at room 
temperature, a highly concentrated extreme pressure 
type of drawing lubricant with polar additives is rec- 
ommended. 


For deep or intricate drawing operations where’ 


there is any appreciable stretching of the metal, it is 
advisable to use hot forming practices such as are 


used for magnesium or 75S-T aluminum. It is rec-_ 


ommended that, on these applications, the dies and 
workpiece be heated to 550-600° F and that drawing 
lubricants be used. 

It is apparent that a phosphate film on the surface 
of titanium alloy blanks will reduce the danger of 
welding to the die. The blank may be immersed for 


a few minutes in a standard phosphating bath before ~ 


heating. If more than one draw is required, a stress 
relief qnneal at 550°F for 15 minutes is recommended 
between draws. If hot forming practices are em- 


ployed, this stress relieving will occur during the — 
heating of the partially drawn shape prior to the — 


second drawing operation. 
Investigation at E. F. Houghton has confirmed the 
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relatively low machinability rating of titanium alloys. 
Based on a rating of 100 for B-1112 steel, 18-8 stain- 
less has a machinability rating of 25, while titanium 
and titanium alloys are in the 15 to 20 range. 

Chips Weld to Tools—Titanium has a tendency to 
wet a mating metallic surface under conditions of 
high pressure. This is the cause of the greatest dif- 
ficulty experienced in machining—welding of the 
chips to the cutting tool. Drilling and tapping are 
difficult because of this chip welding which results 
in a galling of the tool. When external threading, 
it is advisable to mill or chase in a lathe. Should 
dies be used to cut the threads, the tendency of this 
metal to weld to the die will be apparent. 

When high-speed steel tooling is used, it is rec- 
ommended that the finish grind of the tool be done 
with a fine grit wheel followed by polishing. This 
will reduce the tendency for chip welding. Hard 
chrome plating of high-speed steel tools, especially 
drills, taps and reamers, will tend to prevent chip 
welding and subsequent galling. 

A number of grades of carbides are being success- 
fully used in the machining of titanium. 

Tool Shapes Conventional—In general, tool designs 
with reference to nose radius, back rake angle, side 
rake angle, side cutting edge angle, end cutting edge 
angle, resultant rake angle, inclination side relief and 
end relief which have been successfully used in the 


Two views of recently devel- 
oped arc furnace for con- 
tinuous casting of titanium 
ingot ‘ melted down from 
sponge. Aft left is the upper 
level of the furnace; at right 
the lower level. Courtesy Du 
Pont Magazine, August- 
September, 1951 


machining of austenitic 18-8 stainless steel are sat- 
isfactory in the machining of titanium. 

From data accumulated, it is evident that the most 
satisfactory results in machining have been with slow 
heavy cuts. For rough cuts, a speed in the range of 
30 to 40 surface feet per minute with a minimum 
feed of 0.030-inch per revolution and a depth of cut 
about double the feed have been found to be the most 
generally satisfactory. On finishing cuts, a speed of 
50 to 60 surface feet per minute with a minimum 
feed of 0.015-inch per revolution and a depth of cut 
about equal to the feed have also been found to be 
satisfactory. 

In machining titanium, the tool should be worked 
as heavily as possible consistent with the design of 
the part, the power available in the machine tool and 
finish required. The tool should never be permitted 
to ride on the work or at the bottom of a drilled or 
tapped hole as work hardening or welding will occur. 

Sulphurized Oils Advisable—One of the most im- 
portant factors in the machining of titanium is the 
use of a cutting fluid with the highest possible lu- 
bricity and antiwelding characteristics. Combinations 
of sulphur with fatty and mineral oils have been 
used with some success. Oils containing sulphur have 
an increased film strength. Their chief value in ma- 
chining titanium is due to the properties of sulphur 
in acting as an antiflux- (Please turn to Page 94) 
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Careful Analysis Can Lower Your 
CUTOFF COSTS 





This comparison of sawband and abrasive wheel cutting techniques reveals 
that both have definite advantages and limitations which must be considered 
when selecting the most e¢2nomical and practical method for your plant 


CUTTING-OFF operations are as much as part of man- 
ufacturing as any other metalworking procedure, 
with material economy, tool expenditure and actual 
cutting time remaining inseparable factors. It is 
true that every type of reodern equipment industrial- 
ly used to cutoff or separate materials is individually 
efficient; however, while each method has its advan- 
tages it also has limitations and for maximum econ- 
omy in the long run one must therefore take over 
when another is no longer profitable. This is par- 
ticularly true with both ferrous and nonferrous ma- 
terials. 

Where production is exceptionally high and quite 
uninterrupted, it can be rightly assumed that every 
type of cutoff equipment is an excellent investment; 
yet, the fact that a machine is temporarily idled and 
another is overworked does not necessarily indicate 
inefficiency since operating costs are often thus 
slashed to a marked degree. 

Because sawbands now have exceptionally long life 
even under most severe cutting conditions, and plus 
the fact that most modern vertical-type band ma- 
chines are engineered for hydraulic control of all 
movements and infinitely variable speeds of from 40 
to 10,000 fpm, this combination is deserving of the 
utmost consideration. Band and abrasive wheel cut- 
off processes have much in common since they are 
both continuous whether or not the abrasive cutoff 
machine is of conventional or oscillating design. With 
full realization that there is a choice of two distinct 
bandsaw techniques in favor of vertical type equip- 
ment, only by being familiar with both can manage- 
ment apply the proper one at the proper time or else 
decide against both in favor of the abrasive cutoff 
method. 

Lighter Metals Cut Faster at High Speeds—Con- 
ventional or low speed sawing is not affected by 
height of cut or type of material, meaning that all 
ferrous metals and such nonferrous metals as brass, 
bronze, copper and zinc come within the machine’s 
full cutting height capacity. Also not limited by 
material height are the light metals which however 
cut considerably faster at high speeds of from 2000 
to 4000 fpm depending on thickness. On the other 
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hand, friction sawing technique, although limited to 
ferrous sections not excéeding 1-inch, : economically 
speaking, most favorably: competes with the abrasive 
cutoff wheel and this is especially true with steel tub- 
ing having an outside and inside diameter that 
results in a thickness within that mentioned above 
as the band penetrates the inner wall. 


Material waste attributed to difference of kerf 


width, degree of accuracy and finish, comparative 
tool and operating costs are all factors effecting the 
decision as to the most economical cutoff procedure 
for each case. It can be said that for cutting round, 
square or other irregular ferrous or nonferrous sec- 
tions ranging from 1 to 2 inches that the abrasive 
wheel has no lower cost alternative. While the os- 
cillating method shows a marked increase in number 
of cuts per wheel over nonoscillating machines, it 
also shows a proportionate increase in cutting time. 
A high grade precision sawband under proper control 
will stand up efficiently 8 hours on 2-inch molybde- 
num steel and cut 450 square inches; wheel life would 
be but 15 minutes by nonoscillating movement. The 
same wheel will last 1 hour when cutting a 6-inch 
diameter bar by the oscillating method but will pro- 
duce only 10 cuts. 

Unnatural Wear Determines Wheel Costs—Severa! 
factors govern wheel wear; however, what really de- 
termines wheel costs as a whole is unnatural wear, 
and to this must be added wheel breakage, which un- 
fortunately often occurs too early after a new wheel 
has been mounted. Research along lines of abrasive 
cutoff .practice definitely shows that considerably 
longer wheel life results when cutting with:a coolant, 
as much as conditions will permit. When wet-abra- 
sive cutting, full advantages can be derived from 
rubber-bonded wheels properly selected, because the 
coolant not only maintains the hardness of these 
wheels, and meanwhile sharp cutting grains, but also 
reduces amount of change in physical characteristics 
of the material being cut. With wet abrasive cutoff, 
wheel surface speed is considerably less than that 
required for dry cutting. With the latter tech- 
nique excessive wheel speeds are required to soften 
material in the kerf, because otherwise the material 
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Above—Cutting off a 4-inch steel angle by the abra- 
sive wheel method 


Right—Friction sawing an angle of approximately 
the same cutting area as the one shown in the 
other photo 


would tear off the wheel grains before they do their 
work. There is also the problem of heat which can- 
not be readily dissipated. 

A most frequent setback with dry abrasive cutoff 
procedure is the operator’s inclination to reduce feed- 
ing pressure through fear of the high wheel-speed, al- 
though he is amply protected. Therefore, lack of 
sufficient work pressure causes the wheel to glaze 
rapidly, inviting heat and subsequent breakage. On 
the other hand, excessive work pressure is just as 
bad and is also a cause of unnatural wheel wear. In 
short, experience proves that dry cutoff operations 
should be limited to tool work, short-run production 
or the lighter cuts, preferably under 114-inch round 
or square. Excessive wheel cost results mostly from 
dry cutting thicker sections, and wheel breakage is 
likewise unreasonably high, especially when cutting 
work that cannot be held rigidly by mechanical 
means, or must be guided into the wheel manually. 
It is also true that the dry cutoff wheel operating at 
14,000 or 16,000 surface feet per minute, has a greater 
tendency to flex than the wet cutting wheel operat- 
ing at 6000 or 7000 surface feet per minute, hence the 
reason why the variation in length of cuts can be held 
much closer by wet cutting. 

Abrasive Wheel Gives Better Finish of Cut—Fric- 
tion and abrasive cutoff costs on solid ferrous sec- 
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By H. J. CHAMBERLAND 
Research Engineer 
DoAll Co. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 











tions up to 1-inch are reasonably well balanced, how- 
ever, the abrasive wheel leaves a better finish of cut. 
On the other hand, thicker the cut—higher the wheel 
cost and in some instances the abrasive cutoff ma- 
chine pays higher dividends when idle. This is indeed 
true with foundry practice where friction sawing 
often effects sufficient savings in the removal of gates 
and risers on thinner cuts to offset the cost of abra- 
sive wheels for thicker sections. 

Functions of the friction band and the dry abrasive 
cutoff wheel are practically the same. Both operate 
at very high speeds and generate heat to soften the 
material directly in front of the cutting edges to a 
plastic state. However, excessive heat from undue 
pressure is most injurious to the abrasive wheel 
whereas the friction saw suffers for its material thick- 
ness limitations because sufficient heat cannot be 
generated fast enough. Friction sawing speed range 
starts at 3000 fpm on thinner sections and gradually 
increases to a recommended maximum field applica- 
tion speed of 10,000 fpm. The addition of various 
alloys to the iron changing the softening character- 
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COMPARISON OF ABRASIVE CUTTING AND FRICTION SAWING 


Abrasive Cutting 
(pull-down type machine) 
In Inchi 


nches 
Material Diameter 


Time percut Cuts per 16x 3,-inch 
(carbon steel) Wheel 


(seconds) 


3.5 500 
1 5 400 
1% 8 200 
1% 12 100 
2 18 50 


Abrasive Cutting 
(oscillating method) 
(inches) 
1 


10 600 
1% 25 300 
2 50 160 
3 


18 x -inch 
wheel 


rs 
N 
rt 
i) 
—— 


0 
20 x %-inch 
wheel 
Friction Sawing 
(stainless steel) 
Material Thickness 
(inches) 


Saw Velocity (fpm) Lineal Inches Cut 
per Minute 
45 


% 6000 

% 7000 36 

% 8000 28 

5 9000 18 

% 10,000 15 

1 12,000 4 to 6* 


* Depending on operator dexterity 
Friction Sawing 
(stainless tubing) 
Dimensions 


Saw Velocity (fpm) 
(inches) 


Cuts Per Minute 


1x% 10,000 80 
1% x1% 10,000 16 
2x1}} 8000 30 
3x 2% 8500 20 
4x3% 9000 9 
12 x 11}? 0 


800 30 
Other tubing will cut faster, all depending on analysis. 





istics of the steel, plus increased material thickness, 
demand a gradual step-up in blade velocity to gen- 
erate the additional heat. 

Friction Sawing for Most Steel Tubing—A very 
high percentage of steel tubing now industrially used 
is within the scope of the friction sawing process, 
with a production increase of as much as 1000 per 
cent over conventional or low speed sawing. Because 
when cutting tubing the maximum work thickness is 
approached only momentarily, friction cutting is lim- 
ited to a certain wall thickness per given diameter. 
In other words, 1-inch diameter tubing regardless of 
the inside diameter is considered a solid round but 
obviously if its wall thickness is only 1/16-inch the 
tubing will friction-cut faster than if the inside diam- 
eter were 14-inch. Starting with 114-inch OD tubing, 
the wall thickness decreases as the outside diameter 
increases in step with the 1-inch maximum friction 
sawing limitation. The substantially high cutting 
rates possible, if and when the process is applicable, 
are worthy of consideration by production keymen 
when in doubt as to whether the friction band or 
abrasive wheel is the most economical procedure in 
the long run. 

Cutting of steel tubing having dimensions not with- 
in range of the friction process is expedited in low 
speed machines with fixtures providing multiple cuts. 
This also applies to bronze tubing which must neces- 
sarily be cut at low speeds because of its abrasive 
characteristics. On the other hand, cutting of brass, 
copper and aluminum tubing is tremendously expe- 
dited by the high speed (not friction) technique due 
to the fact that velocities can be varied in steps of 
500 fpm rather than 50 or 100 fpm as with conven- 
tional sawing. 
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Big Metal Bite Taken in One Step 


Removing more than 34-pound of metal to produce 
a rectangular hole is handled in a single setup witha 
simple fixture at the job broaching plant of Weaver 
Broaching Co., Detroit, by using three passes. The 
part having a %-inch diameter reamed hole is posi. 
tioned between four pins set in a thrust plate. 
locating, automatic broach puller and the hole in the 
part serve to locate the broach. 

Tendency to drift is reduced by designing the 
broaches so they are continuously guided in the part. 
For instance, in the first and second passes, stock 
is removed from opposing sides only forming a rec- 
tangular slot having a width equal to the original hole 
diameter. The third pass finishes the length of the 
slot, guiding in the width, and then the width while 
guiding between the ends of the slot. Operation is 
performed on a 10-ton, 60-inch stroke Colonial broach- 
ing machine and broaches are supplied by the same 
company. Despite the heavy cuts taken in the alloy 
forging, tools have a long life. 


Main Drive Motors Head for Italy 


Fiat Co. of Turin, Italy, largest automobile manu- 
facturer in that country, has ordered six main drive 
motors and complete electronic controls from the 
Westinghouse Electric International Co., New York, 
for a new 24-stand rod and merchant steel mill. The 
mill will be used for precision rolling of steel products 
for automobiles and airplanes. Installation of the new 
mill represents a final stage in Fiat’s steel expansion 
program for which Westinghouse is supplying large 
motors, controls and related electrical equipment. 

Motor control system will include electronic speed 
regulators and field boosters to keep variations in 
motor speed within extremely close limits. Control will 
be decentralized, with a master control desk and four 
control sets for the roughing, intermediate and finish- 
ing sectors. Besides six main drive motors for the fin- 
ishing sector being built in the U. S., the Marelli Co. 
of Milan, Westinghouse Italian licensee, is supplying 
12 motors for the intermediate sector, in capacities 
ranging from 750 to 1000 hp. 


Electronic System Handles Tests 


Dynamometer loads are weighed by an electronic 
system recently adopted at the Woodridge, N. J, 
plant of Wright Aeronautical Corp. SR-4 load cells 
supplied by Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadel- 
phia, are connected under the column linked to the 
arm of a General Electric cradle type dynamometer 
of 3000 hp capacity. 

The dynamometer is being used for full scale tesis of 
aircraft reciprocating engines. A similar load cell is 
being used in the same way with an eddy-current 
brake: dynamometer for these tests. These cells 
have also been adopted at Woodridge for measuring 
the thrust force of aircraft turbo jet engines. Force 
measuring equipment is a part of an expanding pro- 
gram of production and experimental testing of turbo 
jet aircraft engines. 
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Rebuilt for new-machine accuracy 


Re-engineered for greater capacity 


It took some expert machine-tool engineering to 
convert a 72” boring lathe into this high-capacity, 
rapid-production machine. Here’s how Simmons 
Engineered Rebuilding went to work for Sandusky 
Machine & Foundry Company, Sandusky, Ohio: 
e Original 72” swing increased to 84” clear 
over bed. 
e —" increased to take 30” boring 
r. 
e New carriage has independent motor-op- 
erated feed and rapid traverse. 
e Headstock raised; new castings made for 
tailstock and bar-rests. P 
In addition to adding new capacity, Simmons com- 
pletely rebuilt the original lathe...dismantled it 


SIMMONS ENGINEERED REBUILDING 


Gives Machine Tools a New Lease on Life 


down to bare castings and thoroughly cleaned it... 
replaced worn parts...refinished sliding surfaces. 


Have you an unusual rebuilding job? Sim- 
mons’ extensive engineering and manufacturing 
facilities are especially adapted to the rebuilding 
of every type of machine tool up to the largest sizes. 

Give machine-tool rebuilding a priority in your 
plans for defense and consumer production. You 
can start by sending us a list of your machines 
that require rebuilding. We'll promptly quote prices 
and deliveries and send you case examples of 
machine tools rebuilt “The Simmons Way?’ 


SIMMONS MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION 
1755 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 












Metal Stitching Speeds 
Aluminum Door Assembly 


METAL stitching has increased production of alumi- 
num door assemblies more than 30 per cent at Tomfohr 
Overhead Door Co., Portland, Ore. In addition, fasten- 
er costs have been lowered approximately 75 per cent 
and labor charges reduced more than 65 per cent. 

Formerly, two men were required. Working to- 
gether, they assembled one door every 55 minutes, or 
nine doors per 8-hour shift. With metal stitching, 
one man is now able to complete a door every 45- 
minutes, or 12 doors per 8-hour shift. 

In this application, stitches having 7/16-inch crowns 
(internal distance between legs), join the sheet alu- 
minum faces of these doors to aluminum structural 
supporting members. Stitches are formed from 18- 
gage stainless steel wire in the following manner: 
Wire is fed from the 10-pound coil, cut to length, 
formed into a stitch, driven through the required 
material thickness, and clinched in 1/5-second. Be- 
cause stitches are fully supported as they are driven 
they can penetrate thicknesses three to four times 
their diameters. 

A special setup, consisting of a power-operated 
table, movable in four directions, and an Acme-Morri- 
son metal stitcher with an extended throat was de- 
signed and installed by Tomfohr engineers to adapt 
the production of this 8 x 8-foot all-aluminum door to 
metal stitching. 

The stitcher was rebuilt by cutting the casting 





Operator positions stitching head of extended-throat 

Acme-Morrison metal stitcher and drives stitches 

through a 0.40-inch thick aluminum sheet and a 

0.72-inch thick structural supporting member with- 

out removing hands from the machine. A light-beam 

stitch positioner and a round-ball marking gage 
facilitate stitch location 
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between the stitching head and flywheel and extend. 
ing the throat to 4 feet so the head would reach the 
center of the work. Controls at the rear of the rm 
vamped machine permit operator to move table and 
to drive stitches without changing hands. 


Many Doweling Problems Solved 


Use of the Rollpin—all-purpose pressed fit pin made 
by the Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America—to solve 
doweling problems at low cost in industrial applications 
have been successfully demonstrated in the recipro- 
cating compressors made by the Trane Co. and in 
the diesel engine assembly at Cummins Engine Co, 
Inc. In the manufacture of its reciprocating com. 
pressors, Trane is using the Rollpin in four different 
applications: To simplify cylinder assembly, as a 
dowel in a thrust bearing, as a bracket to support 
a strip spring and to lock the oil pump drive key on 
the oil pump shaft. 

Use of the pin in these applications provides these 
advantages: Low dowel pin cost, no reaming of dowel 
pin holes required for accurate dimensional control, 
no special locking of the dowel pin and easy removal 
and replacement of dowels without damage to pin 
or hole. In a similar manner, and with much the same 
results, Cummins is employing the pin as a positioning 
dowel in the lubrication pump assembly of its H-600 
diesel engine. 

The device, designed to provide industry with a re. 
placement for the variety of dowel, pivot, tapered 
and grooved pins most of which require secondary 
fastening means, gives engineers and designers a 
high-pressure, shake-proof fastener that eliminates 
hole-reaming operations. It is rolled into the shape of 
a cylinder with a gap or slot which paralles the long 
axis of the hollow cylinder. The pin is oversize in re- 
lation to standard drill sizes, and both ends are cham- 
fered, or beveled, so it can be driven into a hole drilled 
within normal production tolerances. The slot per- 
mits compression of the cylinder as the pin is driven 
in. The resulting tension, caused by the constant 
pressure exerted against the hole walls, secures it in 
position against extreme vibration and shock. 


Expansion Joints Widely Used 


A catalog containing over 78,000 possible combina- 
tions of bellows type expansion joints was recently 
published by the Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif. 
It also contains a complete line of aircraft bellows and 
assemblies. This 40-page catalog serves as a reference 
handbook and it illustrates a diversified line of stand- 
ard and special bellows assemblies used to take up 
expansion, contraction and offset movements in pipes 
and conduits. 

Several unique designs developed by the company 
are described in this catalog, as well as many unusual 
types of bellows applications for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing motions resulting from pressure or tempera- 
ture changes in the conducted gases and liquids. These 
bellows assemblies are manufactured under the trade 
name of Sola-Flex and range in sizes from 14-inch 
to 72-inch pipe size covering a complete line of pres- 
sures from vacuum to 1000 pounds. Bellows are fab- 
ricated from stainless steel and various alloys. 
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on Blooming-Slabhing Mills 


rence CASTINGS: Carbon and Alloy Steel; from 20 to 
and- 250,000 Pounds. 

Aer ROLLS: Iron, Alloy Iron and Steel; for All Types 
of Rolling Mills. 

pany MILLS: Complete Installations of Rolling Mills and 
sual Auxiliary Equipment. 
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Plants at East Chicago, Ind., Wheeling, W. Va., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Bea: production line of Dean Specialty 
Works, Inc., San Antonio, Texas, features a 
60-foot Gas-fired infra-red drying and enamel 
baking oven. Known as an A-Type single pass 
paint drying oven, this Gas oven utilizes 
ceramic burners which yield the infra-red rays 
to dry wet-coated metal parts. 


These clay burners, manufactured by Burdett 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, generate temperatures of 
100-600° F., depending on baking cycle, pig- 
ments used, and color desired. Former baking 
methods used required more heat, and the 
enamel surfaces tended toward brittleness. With 
this modern Gas-fired infra-red equipment, heat 
is applied from the inside out, producing a coat- 
ing which is virtually a part of the metal part. 





27 Gas-fired ceramic burners on each 
side of 60-ft. long infra-red oven pro- 
vide controlled temperatures of 100 
to 600° F. Metal parts for processing 
are suspended from overhead track, 


as 
Suspended part is discharged from the Gas-fired infra-red oven, 


Gas is The Industrial Fuel because) 


% Gas is readily controlled to give exact | 
temperatures oe 


% Gas is versatile in application 


%* Gas. equipment is easily integrated into 
your production line. 


You can get the facts and figures on Gas-fired 
equipment for your processes today, by con- 
tacting your local Gas Company Representative. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION ¢ 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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A SMALL company undertook to machine a large 
quantity of castings in a turret lathe. A penalty 
clause was attached to this contract and a low price 
was quoted on the job. Therefore, it behooved the 
company to complete the work in shortest possible 
time, with minimum number of operations. 

One of the castings is shown in the drawing mount- 
ed in the chuck. With ordinary tools it could be 
bored and faced at one setting with the important ex- 
ception of its left hand end. This had to be ma- 
chined so as to hold overall length within close limits. 

No Second Operation—A separate end facing op- 
eration, secondary to boring and turning, would have 
been expensive since the casting would have had to 
be remounted on an arbor so as to insure that its end 
face would be square with bore. Arbor. mounting of 
work often takes longer than actual machining op- 
erations. 

The problem was solved by a-special back-facing 
device designed so the inner end could be machined 
without removing the work from the chuck—this 
after boring and turning were completed. 

Heart of the back-facing device is a carbide tipped 
tool mortised into the end of a small diameter bar 


RETRACTING FACING TOOL 


Eliminates Second Lathe Operation 


Remounting of work and expensive secondary operation are avoided by cam- 
activated swinging blade which retracts for passage through bored casting 


By F. E. RILEY 


Tool Engineer 
London, England 


rotatably mounted off center in a large bar extending 
from the turret. When this small bar is rotated 
through a half circle, it swings the cutting tool 
around until it is completely within the diameter of 
the bore of the casting. Tool is shown in this re- 
tracted position by dotted lines of end view in draw- 
ing. 

Takes Facing Cut—After a casting is loaded into 
the chuck and machine started, slow revolving of the 
small bar around its axis causes the tool to take a 
facing cut across the inner end of the casting. Then 
when this tool again is retracted, the large bar 
can be withdrawn through the bored casting by back- 
ing off the lathe turret. 

Main bar supports the smaller rotating tool bar in 
bearings in its off-center bore. This main bar has a 
hollow enlargement at its turret end which houses 
a helical cam bushing. This bushing is keyed to the 
end of the small rotating tool bar and held in place 
by nuts which also serve to adjust end clearance of 
the rotating bar.» Large end of the main bar is slid- 
ably supported in a bored socket in a cast member 
which is bolted to a face of the turret. Rotation be- 
tween these two members is prevented by a cam pin 





CASTING IN PROCESS 
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screwed into the support casting. This pin passes 
through an elongated slot in the wall of the large 
hollow end of the main bar and engages the helical 
groove in the cam bushing. 

Thus, when the main bar slides to and fro in the 
bore of its supporting casting, rotation of the cam 
bushing and of the tool bar to which this bushing is 
attached, results. Length of this sliding movement 
is restricted to approximately 1-inch by closed ends 
of cam pin slot in the shell of the main bar. 

Automatic Feed—<Action of other parts of this back- 
facing device can best be explained by describing how 
it is used. After boring and turning of a casting 
have been completed, turret is indexed to bring this 
back-facing attachment in line with the work. In 
“free” position, the heavy compression spring sur- 
rounding the supporting member on the turret ex- 
tends itself and the main bar will be pushed as far 
to the left as is permitted by travel of the cam pin. 
This pin then is engaging with the right hand end 
of helix in cam bushing and cutting tool is in “retract- 
ed” position. Main bar next is traversed down bore 
of casting until ball thrust race, mounted in a cup 
screwed on the main bar, makes light contact with 
outer face of the casting. Thereupon the automatic 
feed of turret carriage is engaged. 

Turret travel to the left presses the ball thrust 
race against end of the casting causing main bar 
to be held stationary. Continued leftwise travel of 
turret causes supporting member on the turret to 
slide over the end of stationary main bar. This com- 
presses the coil spring and at the same time causes 
cam pin to revolve the cam bushing. Facing tool at 
the outer end of the rotating bar thereupon describes 
a circular path which traverses its cutting edge over 


Two of Big Three Near Completion 


x 












EXCITER housing is being put in place by an overhead 
crane on one of three 30,000-kva outdoor hydro generators 
being built by General Electric Co.’s large motor and 
generator department at Schenectady, N. Y., for Idaho 
Power Co. Units weigh more than 390 tons apiece, meas- 
ure 107 feet around the base and stand 28% feet high. 
Shipment will be made this fall for installation in the C. J. 
Strike hydroelectric development located on the Snake 
river near Boise, Idaho. These big units plus three smaller 
machines supplied by GE will add 150,000 kva to the 
western firm’s capacity 
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the end.of the casting, thus machining off the excess 
metal. 

After this facing cut is completed, automatic feed 
is disengaged and turret is slowly backed off by! 
hand. Pressure on main bar continues to be exerted 
by compression spring so that it retains its position 7 
in bore of casting until cutting tool is retracted com- ” 
pletely. Main bar by then has slid as far as possible 
to the left, within its supporting casting, and the cam — 
pin will be engaging with the right hand end of its _ 
slot. Continued backward movement of lathe turret 
will result in withdrawal of main bar from the bore. — 
Casting now is completely machined. ] 

Length Predetermined—Housing of the ball race © 
is backed up with two lock nuts. Adjustment of these | 
members on the main bar will alter the distance be- | 
tween facing tool tip and thrust race, and thereby ” 
predetermining length of the machined castings. 

Cost of this back-facing device was not as great © 
as the drawing might indicate. No heat treatment | 
was necessary for the main details. They all were © 
constructed of mild steel with exception of supporting ~ 
casting on the turret and the hardened guide ring 7 
pressed on the outer end of main bar. Cam pin of 
course, was another hardened part. 

The long eccentric hole through the main bar did 
not require especially accurate drilling. Ends of this 
hole are finish machined in line, the right end carry- 
ing a bronze bushing. Wall of large end of main bar — 
end is slotted radially to admit a pin bar for adjusting ~ 
nuts on end of the small bar. i 


Vacuum Impregnation Explained 


Vacuum impregnation, which introduces an im- © 
pregnating agent into a chamber where a high vacuum ~ 
has been drawn, is a versatile process used in many ~ 
fields. It permits treatment with impregnants of many 
materials which would be difficult or impossible to © 
treat satisfactorily under atmospheric pressure. 4 

Not only is the vacuum-impregnated product im- ~ 
proved as compared with similar products impregnat- — 
ed by ordinary dipping or soaking, but in many cases ~ 
the saving in time is very important. 

A 32-page brochure on vacuum impregnation is | 
available upon request to F. J. Stokes Machine Co., — 
5500 Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, a leading manufac- — 
turer of high-vacuum pumps and vacuum processing * 
equipment. 


Wage-Hour Law Analyzed 


A booklet of interest to every employer who does © 
business in interstate commerce is released by the © 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., Cincinnati, manufac- — 
turer of time recorders, job cost. recorders, master 
program control units and other time control devices. 
A digest of the federal wage-hour law and recent 
amendments, the booklet is entitled “In The Dark 
About The New Wage Hour Law?”. According to 
C. F. Steinmetz, vice president in charge of sales, it 
reveals the answers to hundreds of questions for which 
business men should have the answers, to avoid viola- 
tion of the law. 
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“X”" AND “XA" 

PLAIN CHILLED IRON 
MOLYBDENUM CHILLED IRON 
SUPERIOR “X" 

ATLAS AND ATLAS “Xx” 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL PROCESS 
ROLLS AND ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT AJAX DUPLEX 


FOR THE IRON, STEEL AND CLIMAX AND AJAX 


NON-FERROUS SPECIAL TUBE MILL ROLL 
INDUSTRIES . 















IF YOU USE 


honing abrasives 


WE GIVE YOU- 


We stock and process all types of abrasive sticks 
manufactured by the three largest, best equipped 
and most experienced abrasive manufacturers in 


©eeee e BEST QUALITY « «ee ee 


°©eeee eWIDE VARIETY+ ec ecee America. You have your choice: 
eet THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
ans 
NORTON THE NORTON COMPANY “ii 


Pi =§= THE BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


We maintain four processing plants and ware- 


ees se ¢ QUICK DELIVERY +> +++ > houses: 


» SUNINTERRUPTED SUPPL Ss a, 
FF py os 


a | 
e OND UT, 
LOS ANGELES. ee 4 - eT, Cee GUILFORD, commen 
CALIFORNIA oO be a 
< Xr PENDLETON, INDIANA 





e e ¢ DEPENDABLE SERVICE « « -« 
* UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY - We assume full responsibility for the results 


obtained with your honing equipment. As the 
principal manufacturer of honing equipment for 
over twenty years we have a large, experienced 
staff of Honing Engineers and Service Technicians. 
The accumulated know-how of this organization 
plus the technicians of the three abrasive com- 
panies are at your service when you BUY MICRO- 
MATIC HONING ABRASIVES. 











MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 
» 8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE e DETROIT 4, ‘MICHIGAN 
District Field Offices: 1323 S. Santa Fe Avenue, los Angeles a, California * 206 S. 


: Write for your copy of Cross Hatch 
Main Street, Rockford, Illinois * 231 S. Pendleton Avenue, Pendleton, Indiona * 60 EECONONS AURALIVES 





MICRO-MOLD Manufacturing Division, Boston Post Road, Guilford, Connecticut *¢ 55 
George Street, Brantford. Ontario, Conada 
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By GEORGE A. DAUBERT 
President, Nox-Rust Chemical Corp. 
Chicago 


RUST and corrosion account for the needless waste 
of millions of dollars worth of steel and other ferrous 
items that are already critically short. “Needless” is 
the exact word because methods are available to re- 
duce or virtually eliminate this toll. 

Raw materials, fabricated parts and finished prod- 
ucts are all subject to rust and corrosion but research 
has produced techniques for ample protection. It is 
difficult to think of any product that does not have 
a rust preventive method specifically designed for its 
classes. 

Worth Investigating—Newest and most revolution- 
ary of all the techniques is the wrapping or shroud- 
ing of metal in special paper which has been impreg- 
nated with a volatile chemical inhibitor. Under humid 
conditions a rust inhibiting chemical vapor is given 
off by the paper, which permeates the air of the pack- 
age and prevents the moisture from causing rust. 
This vapor will travel as far as 12 inches so it is not 
necessary for the treated paper to be in contact with 
the metal. 

Advantages of this method are that time and man- 
power do not have to be used to apply and then re- 
move coatings. Shipments which are protected with 
volatile, rust inhibiting paper, such as the Nox-Rust 
Vapor Wrapper, arrive in factory-fresh condition and 
are ready for use. This is a merchandise advantage 
capitalized on by manufacturers and shippers who use 
this technique. 

Blue-Chip Customers — Volatile, rust-inhibiting 
papers have proved their value in protecting products 
such as agricultural implements, gears, bearings, air- 
craft engine parts, office equipment, and bar stock. 
Allis-Chalmers, American Chain & Cable, Caterpillar 
Tractor, General Electric, International Business Ma- 
chines, International Harvester, and B. H. Aircraft 
are among firms which use the protective covering. 

In addition to this method of rust prevention, 

special oils and compounds are available for a wide 
variety of metals, machines, and parts, shipped or 
stored in every conceivable way. Manufacturers of 
these rust preventives have really gotten down to 
cases, specifying, for example, preventives for indoor 
storage for six months, outdoor storage up to 12 
months, for storing in an unheated shed, for bin stor- 
age for three to five years, and for many other situa- 
tions. , 
Some rust-preventive compounds are designed to 
remove fingerprints from surfaces; others are made 
for light and heavy parts. When a bright appear- 
ance is desired for an article, transparent coatings are 
used. 

Guesswork Eliminated—It wasn’t too long ago that 
rust prevention was a haphazard operation. Lard 
oil, crankcase drainings, or just about any greasy 
substance was slapped on metal products by guess- 
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Industry's Rust Loss Bill Can Be Reduced 


work. But by 1940, scientific rust prevention was 
well established as a specialized field and several firms 
were turning out preventives for industry. The new 
rust preventives contained special rust inhibiting ad- 
ditives and were many times more protective than 
regular lubricating oils or greases. 

World War II provided the greatest stimulus ever 
given to precision methods of rust prevention. Prob- 
lems of rust and corrosion were more acute than 
those which had ordinarily confronted industry. 
Weapons, machines and parts accompanied troops 
into locations determined by the course of the war, 
rather than by ideal weather conditions. 

Moist tropic heat, desert sand storms, Arctic bliz- 
zards and corrosive ocean salt air threatened the use- 
fulness of metal products. The armed services and 
producers of rust-preventive products, faced with this 
threat, got together to map out a program of effec- 
tive protection of weapons and machinery. A co- 
operative exchange of technical knowledge, research, 
and manufacturing skill followed, and exacting stand- 
ards for preventives were drawn up. The results not 
only benefited the fighting forces during the war, but 
the stepped-up development of rust prevention on an 
organized basis has paid dividends in increased effi- 
ciency of protection for industry as a whole ever 
since. 

Wrong Idea — In the light of technical advances 
in this field, it is strange that there are still some 
firms whose management looks on rust prevention as 
merely incidental—a sort of gilding-the-lily operation 
that requires little or no skill or care. Actually, rust 
prevention must be considered as important as any 
step in the manufacturing process. Any machine, 


Air Conditioning Facilities Added 





Bie ee ae 


CRANE cab coolers are manufactured in facilities added 

in Pittsburgh by Dravo Corp. and the same shop is also 

used to service and maintain the growing number of the 

company’s air conditioning units in the busy industrial 

area. About 50 production and service employees will 
staff the 19,500 square foot addition 
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Mill Motor 


PAIRED FOR PRODUCTION 


Mill Motor Control 
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Certainly in a mill, where down time costs add 
up fast, the ability of equipment to stand up to 
rugged continuous duty is of paramount impor- 
tance. That’s why you'll find this combination 
hard to beat. They are rugged . . . made together 
to work together. Each incorporates the latest de- 
sign features to keep production lines rolling. 
Take the motor for example. The high starting 
torque of this new 600 series mill motor is ideal 
for high inertia loads . . . proved commutation... 
high rated efficiency assures maximum perform- 
ance under tough service conditions . . . simplified 
construction makes servicing and maintenance 
easy. It is a brand-new motor with a new kind of 
performance built for today’s tougher jobs. 
Controllers, too, are built to assure new de- 
pendability. Main contactors are the new 
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Rugged / 





Type M with knife-edge, trouble-free bearings 

- with exclusive Quick-Quench arc boxes 
which greatly increase contact life. Overload 
relays are the dual thermal instantaneous type. 
Accelerating relays are the time-proved induc- 
tive time delay Type AZ. 

The third part of this control team is the rug- 
ged Type SM master switch. Easy to operate, yet 
with a definite “feel” for each operating point of 
position, the switches are available with 2 to 6 
speed control. 

Together, these three offer a new kind of de- 
pendability. Get the facts on all three. Ask your 
nearby Westinghouse representative for a copy of 
the new booklet B-4730, or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. J-21647 








Presses Assemble Munitions 








THIS battery of five hydraulic “gas check” presses was 
recently manufactured by Elmes Engineering Division, 
American Steel Foundries, Cincinnati, and shipped to a 
large naval ammunition depot. The C-frame presses, 
with double-action ram, will be used in ammunition assem- 
bly. After the live fuze is inserted in the shell, soft metal 
sealing plugs are compressed into the shell case under 
high pressure. This assures that the powder flash will not 


prematurely explode the projectile. These units have , 


double safety levers, both must be actuated before the 
press mill closes 


tool or part, no matter how well made, becomes a 
piece of junk if corroded beyond use. 

In considering rust preventives, we list four gen- 
eral types: Solvent-dispersal coatings, hot dip com- 
pounds, rust-inhibiting oils and the volatile, chem- 
ically treated papers. The most generally used rust 
preventives are of the solvent-dispersal coating type. 
They contain varying amounts of solvents, depending 
on the specific use for which they are assigned. These 
compounds are ordinarily of low viscosity at room 
temperature, which permits application by dipping, 
brushing, or spraying. 

There is considerable variety within this class, and 
the coatings formed may be oily, varnish-like, wax- 
like, or have a combination of these qualities. No 
controlled heating apparatus is required, and these 
products will produce a uniform coating on the part 
regardless of its size. In most cases, a wax-like coat- 
ing is preferred because it clings tightly to metal and 
does not tend to drain away during hot weather. 

Variety of Coatings—These coatings range from a 
black opaque material which withstands severe 
weather, to a light type for limited exposure of two to 
three weeks. Between these extremes are a wide 
variety of products with varying film thicknesses and 
many different degrees of protection. 

In most uses, grease or petrolatum type rust pre- 
ventives are applied in a dipping operation at tem- 
peratures ranging from 160°F to 200°F. The com- 
pounds vary in consistency from that of a firm wax 
to that of vaseline. Especially useful on bearings, 
axles, transmissions and other parts are the softer 
types because they are easily removed. 

Melting temperatures should be considered careful- 
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ly in selecting this kind of preventive, because the af 
temperature in some areas may be higher duriy 
storage or shipping than the melting point of softe 

compounds. These materials can also be heated ayj 
brushed on, or sprayed through heated guns. Wha 

only a small area of a larger machine is to be coat; 
brushing is usually preferred, especially when it is 

portion of a machine too large for dipping. 

When metal is not exposed to the weather and tk 
storage period is relatively short, oil type coatings ar 
desirable. Sleeves, rods, pistons, sheet steel and wir 
are examples of products generally protected thi 
way. Coatings applied to sheet steel do not inte. 
fere with processing such as drawing or stamping, 

Safeguarding Engines—Another popular use for oj 
type coatings is in protecting the interiors of intern 
combustion engines. A number of these products no 
only prevent rust but are good lubricants as well, ani 
serve as break-in oils for auto and airplane engines, 

Oil-type coatings blend with other lubricants » 
there is ordinarily no need for removing them. Thu 
they are often applied to the interiors of gear hous. 
ings, transmissions, carburetors, and pumps. 

Rust preventives have proved their usefulness in 
war and peace, and the great variety of methods ar 
applicable for almost any conceivable shipping or 
storage problem. 


Lightweight Diesels Designed 


A report on lightweight, high speed diesels by 
Cummins Engine Co. Inc., Columbus, Ind., was high- 
lighted in a paper presented by N. M. Reiner 
during the Society of Automotive Engineers summer 
meeting. Reiners, manager of the Cummins Research 
Laboratory, described the experimental six cylinder, 
401 cu in. engine, which develops 345 hp at 4000 rpm. 

He emphasized the engine is purely an experimental 
model and currently is not intended for production. 
The experiments, he said, had demonstrated that the 
present highly developed diesel engine is still far 
from its ultimate limit. 

He also stressed: 1. A truly “high speed” diesel 
with increased flexibility in operation is a future pro- 
bability. 2. The diesel engine’s power can be stepped- 
up, both by increasing the speed and increasing the 
output per cubic inch of displacement. These fac- 
tors also contain the possibility that engine size and 
weight can be reduced for given power outputs. 3. 
Using commercially available fuels, smokeless and 
efficient high speed combustion can be secured by 
projecting the same basic equipment and rules. 

4. Aluminum can be assigned a role in the develop- 
ment of lightweight in high specific output and high 
rpm diesel engines. 

Reiners credited the four-valve cylinder head as 
a major factor in making the 4000 rpm operation 
possible. He said: 

“At one stage in the development, the maximum 
bhp was developed at 3300 rpm with a two-valve head. 
Changing to the four-valve head added 40 bhp at the 
same speed at equal exhaust smoke limits, and pushed 
the speed of maximum horsepower output up to ap- 
proximately 3700 rpm.” 
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For rolling : 
copper 
brass 

aluminum 

low carbon 
high carbon 

stainless alloys 
Starting with 

030’ to .050° 

e 

finishing with 

-002’’ to .004’" 













a compact, 


O meet the need of many manufacturers for a 

small, compact, inexpensive mill for the cold 
rolling of narrow, thin strip, UNITED developed, 
and is now offering, a NEW, COMPLETELY IN- 
TEGRATED “PACKAGE MILL.” 

Each unit is furnished fully equipped with roller 
bearing mounted rolls, recirculating rolling coolant 
system, mill guides, tension reels, belt wrappers if 
desired, strippers, motors and drives, all mounted 
on a fabricated base which serves also as a rolling 
coolant reservoir. The mill illustrated is a reversing 
type with motorized screwdown. 




















Standard 
Package Mills 
Reversing 
Non Reversing 
2Yo"' & 10’ x 10’ 
3” & 16” x 16” 
AY" & 2" x 2 
500 FPM 
1000 FPM 
2000 FPM 
















complete small mill. No cellars or elaborate foundations needed 


If a small, compact, completely self-contained 
“Package Mill” of this type fits into your present 
operations or contemplated expansion, consult us. 
Your inquiry will bring complete information at 
no obligation. 


@ Mill can be equipped for one way rolling by using a simple 
coil box instead of a reel. 


@ Sleeve type or collapsing mandrels are optional with or without 
grippers to meet user’s requirements. 


@ Hand screwdown can be furnished instead of motorized screw- 
down as shown. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Plants at PITTSBURGH » VANDERGRIFT * NEW CASTLE » YOUNGSTOWN » CANTON 


Subsidiaries: ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO * LOBDELL UNITED COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
STEDMAN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., INC., AURORA, INDIANA 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equip- 


ment, Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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DRAVO HEATERS . 


10 DRAVO Counterflo HEATERS 


© Keep atmosphere healthy 

© Equalize pressure 

® Provide constant temperature 
® Increase employee morale 

© improve efficiency 

© Step up production 


At Federal-Mogul Corporation’s non-ferrous foundry in 
Detroit, exhaust equipment removes 400,000 cu. ft. of con- 
taminated air per minute to eliminate smoke, fumes, dust 
and excessive heat. During warm weather, make-up air comes 
from open windows and doors. But providing warm make-up 
air in winter was a difficult problem, for natural infiltration 
did not supply sufficient make-up air and what did enter 
chilled the working area. 


Federal-Mogul solved this by installing 10 Dravo Counterflo 
Heaters at strategic locations in the foundry. Mounted 
horizontally or vertically, each heater, equipped with auto- 
matic modulating controls, produces 22,000 cu. ft. of even 
temperature air per minute. Heaters are shut down at night, 
but heat the building quickly next morning. In summer, the 
units are used for fresh air ventilating. 


DRAVO 


CORPORATION 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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versatility 


FEDERAL- MOG 
CORPORATION SOLVE A FOUNDRY VENTILATING PROBLEM 


HEATING DEPARTMENT 
Dravo Bidg., Fifth & Liberty Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


ATLANTA © BOSTON © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND * DETROIT © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 


Wu 
Wn 
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RESULTS: Normal atmospheric pressure maintained, facil- 
itating exhausting of heavy gases; improved comfort; healthier 
working conditions; increased worker efficiency; improved 
morale, better production records! 


VERSATILE DRAVO HEATERS ARE 
AT WORK IN MANY TYPES OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


Dravo Counterflo Heaters are ideal for space heating and 

ventilating in warehouses . .. machine shops. . . railroad 

repair shops . . . process industries . . . stores . . . schools 
.. Churches . . . military installations. 


DRAVO HEATERS OFFER YOU... 


@ Low initial cost . . . users report 39% to 69% savings. 
@ Concentration of heat at working level. 
@ Low Fuel consumption ... burn gas or oil . . . easily converted. 


on-off or modulating controls. 


— ro en | 


@ Automatic Control... 

@ Long service life, low steel b 
tion chamber. 

@ Mobility . 

@ Flexibility . . . where floor space is limited, can b2 wall-hung 
or suspended from trusses. 





- easily moved to any location. 


We will be glad to send you more information about heating 
and ventilating with Dravo Counterflo Heaters. Write today 
for Bulletin No. PQ-526-798 





Manufactured and sold 
in Canada by 
Marine Industries, Ltd., 
Sorel, Quebec 


Export Associates: 
Lynch, Wilde & Co., 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Gas Velocity Faster in 
Blast Furnace Stock Columns 


By S. P. KINNEY 


S. P. Kinney Engineers Inc. 
Carnegie, Pa. 


E. W. Voice, British Iron & Steel Association, Lon- 
don, has reported in STEEL (September 10, 1951, p. 
102) on the use of radioactive tracers and blast fur- 
nace research. This is an important piece of research 
because it deals with the time required for gas to 
travel from the tuyere level to the stock line and the 
rate of lining wear. 

Rate of travel of the gas from the tuyere level to 
the stock line is closely associated with the improve- 
ment in gas solid contact in the shaft. 

Mr. Voice reports 3 to 8 seconds to travel to the 
top of the stock, equivalent to velocities of 22 and 8 
fps, while my measurements here indicated rates of 
70 to 450 fps. I believe that the velocity results as 
reported by Mr. Voice are low, probably because the 
measurements were made above and not in the-stock. 

Free Area—If we consider the two values for veloc- 
ity given by Mr. Voice of 22 and 8 fps from the stand- 
point of the free cross sectional area available for 
flow on any plane we will come out with some very 
large values for the free area. Take, for example a 
furnace blowing 60,000 cfm equivalent to 84,000 cfm 
of gas at N.T.&P. Velocity of the gas at N.T.&P. 
above a 17-foot stock line would be 6.2 fpm. 

If the velocity were 22 or 8 feet per second (1320 
fpm and 480 fpm respectively) and other conditions 
remain the same then the free area would be: 


84000 
= 1320 





x 
1320X = 84000 





84000 
= = 63 sq. ft. free area 
1320 
63 sq. ft. 
or — = 28.3% cross sectional free area 
226 equivalent to 22 ft. per second. 


and equivalent to 8 feet per second (480 feet) per 
minute the free area would be: 


84000 





= 480 


x 
480 X = 84000 
X = 84000 = 175 sq. ft. 


174 
or —— = 77% free area. 
226 
cross sectional free area available for flow. 

Free area in the stock column on the given plane 
would therefore have to be of the order of 28.3 per 
cent and 77 per cent in order to justify velocities of 
22 and 8 fps. These free areas are obviously too high 
when compared with planes through packed towers. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Voice that my observations 
were made in the stock column with a pitot. tube. This 
tube was made of a 2-inch diameter boiler tube, water 
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cooled, equipped with small tubes inside. 

Calibration of Equipment—A careful check of the 
pitot tube measurements was made on a large scale 
laboratory test after the field experiments were com- 
pleted. In these calibration tests, a large size blower 
was used to pass air through a column of stock, con- 
sisting of ore, coke and stove. These materials were 
taken from one of the furnaces, under observations. 
The same pitot tube was employed. Knowing the 
area of the column, the volume of air blown, the ve- 
locity readings were then used to determine the free 
area of the stock on a given plane. These values 
were then employed as a check on field records. 

From the above, I feel that the velocities as shown 
in Mr. Voice’s results are low because of the location 
of the point of measurement above the stock. If the 
tests are made within the column of stock, I believe 
results will be comparable to observations made here. 

Mr. Voice is to be congratulated on the work he 
has accomplished in connection with various measure- 
ments, having to do with the interior of the blast fur- 
nace. I believe this work will lead to better methods 
of determining what is going on in a blast furnace 
and is a great help to material industry. 


Iron Hand Uses Gives 


Advantages of automatic unloading of power presses 
with the Sahlin Iron Hand are described in an eight- 
page catalog just issued. Three sizes to suit large, 
medium and smaller presses are available. Ilustra- 
tions show how the device can be adjusted to dif- 
ferent widths, heights, jaw travel and distance. 

Installation and operation instructions and parts 
lists are included. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Sahlin Engineering Co., 267 Ferndale St., Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 


Ramps Head for Fairless Works 





ENTERING the Pennsylvania Turnpike at Irwin are a dozen 
two-way hydraulic loading ramps made by Superior Rail- 
way Products Corp., Pittsburgh, and destined for imme- 
diate installation at U. S. Steel Corp.’s Fairless Works. 
They will be placed in the oil storage building and the 
large central storeroom building but will be used at first 
to unload equipment and supplies for the plant’s operation. 
The ramps can be raised as much as 18 inches above 
the platform or lowered 9 inches below and are locked 
in place when the proper level is reached 
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Potential Sources of Iron Ore 
Bolster Conservation Program 


IRON ore requirements in 1950 were filled by the 
production of approximately 118 million net tons. 
This rate of demand is likely to continue into the 
foreseeable future. It may even increase. Seventy-five 
per cent, or about 89 million net tons, came from the 
Great Lakes region. About 20 million net tons or 17 
per cent were mined in the eastern, southeastern and 
western parts of the United States. The reserves in 
these areas are ample to maintain the iron produc- 
tion in the districts they serve for a great many 
years ‘to come, even allowing for considerable expan- 
sion in local iron-producing capacity with consequent 
increase in ore requirements. However, these ore re- 
serves in the east, south and west of the U. S. are 
not likely to occupy more than a substantial minority 
position in the totality of ore requirements of the 
country. Eight per cent, or about 9 million net tons 
were imported, principally from Chile, Cuba, Spain, 
Sweden, Newfoundland, Africa, Mexico, Brazil. 

Lake ores contained, on the average, 50 per cent 
iron (natural), and probably not over over 9 per 
cent silica, a general grade of analysis which has 
characterized the lake ores for decades passed. In 
recent years, as the prime grades of natural ore have 
become less plentiful, the above standard of analysis 
has been maintained, in the average of shipments 
from the lake region, by a substantial component of 
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COAL- DOLLARS PER NET TON 
Main coal and ore deposits and major blast furnace 
districts in eastern half of United States 





By OWEN R. RICE 
Metallurgical Engineer 
Freyn Engineering Dept., Koppers Co. Inc. 
Chicago 


washeg, jigged, and other gravity-concentrated ore— 
21,600,000 net tons in 1950; almost 25 per cent of the 
total lake production. 

During the last ten years, many warnings have 
been sounded that lake ores are nearing exhaustion, 
The figures published for taxing purposes registering 
the reserves of high-grade lake ores which can he 
won by high-speed, low-cost, open-pit mining, show 
about 600 million tons; for similar high-grade ores 
but which can be won only by slower, more costly un- 
derground mining, another 600 million tons; total, 1200 
million tons. For reasons having to do with taxation, 
both of these figures can be regarded as conservative, 

It is true that if we produced all of the 89 million 
tons annually from the open-pit mines only, the re- 
serves based on the tax figures would be exhausted 
in six or seven years. Actually, we have been securing 
over 25 per cent of the production from underground 
mines, and the efficiency of modern earth-moving 
equipment is turning underground workings into open 
pits to a degree unthought of a few years ago. At 
least there is reason to believe that the high-grade 
lake ores are good for a span of time in the category 
of 25 years, if the current rate of demand upon these 
ores were sustained. This is not very long but it offers 
time to establish measures to relieve the draft upon, 
and to extend the life span of these natural high-grade 
ores of the lake region. 

In this same region are large deposits of iron- 
bearing taconites which contain between 25 and 35 per 
cent iron. Some veins are magnetic, others are non- 
magnetic. Commercially feasible means for concentrat- 
ing the magnetic taconites to a 63 per cent iron 
product have been established, and large-scale in- 
stallations are already in project. In 1950, 69,500 
net tons of magnetic taconite concentrates were pro- 
duced in sizable pilot plants. D. B. Gillies, mining 
consultant, Republic Steel Corp., reports that there 
are probably 2000 million tons of 63 per cent iron 
concentrates represented in the quarryable magnetic 
taconite deposits in one ore range alone. This figure 
is equivalent to 2500 million tons of the 50 per cent 
iron lake ores previously discussed, and would po- 
tentially: extend the life of the lake region to 50 years. 

Large reserves of high-grade ores have been proved 
in Venezuela and in Labrador. Measures are under way 
to win 10 million tons a year from each of these de- 
posits, with projects for eventually doubling these 
rates. If 30 million annual tons of eventual imports 
are applied to reduce the 90 million-ton yearly demand 
upon the lake ores to 60 million tons, the life of the 
apparent 5000 million tons equivalent reserve of the 
latter, in natural ore and taconite concentrates, ap- 
proaches the century mark. 

W. C. Rueckel, vice-president, Koppers Co. Inc., 
joins with other competent estimators in appraising 
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WHEREVER THE HOT STUFF HITS 


USE NATIONAL CARBON 


TRADE-MARK 








For the cinder notch liner! 


For the cinder notch 


the splash plate! 


For the runout troughs! 
































@ “National” carbon is now firmly established for blast furnace 
linings. It is being used outside the furnace as well—wherever there 
is contact with molten material—for the splash plate, runout troughs 
—clear down to the ladle—skimmer plate, cinder notch liner and 


cinder notch plug. 


The reasons? 
“National” carbon has no melting point. It is highly resistant to 





slag attack and thermal shock ... not wet by molten metal... has The term “National” is a registered trade-mark 
a low thermal expansion ... and maintains its mechanical strength of Calne Canny ane Coen Cagpenitinn 
at elevated temperatures. NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Use “National” carbon inside and outside your blast furnaces and A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
° . 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
you cut down maintenance, speed up production and save money. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 


For more information, write to National Carbon Company, Dept. S. Kenses Cley, New York, Piubucsh, Gna Feantions 


IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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ELWELL-PARKER Special 


These examples illustrate rE ingenuity in solving unusual 
handling problems. To meet such needs, Elwell-Parker draws 
on its 45 years’ experience supplying power trucks for over 
300 industries. That is why owners of mixed fleets usually 
turn to Elwell-Parker when they have special requirements 
--- From its “pool” of 87 different sizes and types, 
Elwell-Parker can usually select a truck for the job. If not, 
ask your rE man about a unit “tailored” precisely to your 
needs. The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4105 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. : 


FREE BULLETIN on Scientific Materials Handling. Write 
for “Industrial Logistics” and name your product. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 
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Side Dump Revolving Unit Roll Handler with Apron Tin Plate Clamp 






Twin Coil Handler 


Rotary Scoop Roll Piercing Truck , 3-Ton Low Lift; 1-Ton Crane 
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the actual iron ore reserves existing in the world at 
35,000 million tons. At the current rate of ore con- 
sumption, he finds that world-wide exhaustion might 
be faced in about a century and a half. 

In view of the patently speculative nature of all 
estimates and prognoses of the sort, and in view of 
other circumstances, the arithmetical figures that 
point the possibility of the U. S. running out of iron 
ore a neat 50 years ahead of the rest of mankind do 
not come with too severe emotional impact. The iron 
ore supply situation for the United States calls for 
energy and enterprise, but it is neither grim nor hope- 
less. 

Operating statistics applying to over 100 blast fur- 
naces in the U. S. show that about 635 pounds of sin- 
ter were charged in 1950 per net ton pig. Upon a 
total production of 66 million tons of pig iron, the 
total sinter use would appear to be about 21 million 
net tons. 

Sinter-producing capacity as of mid-1950 was about 
92 million net tons. The fact that sintering plants of 
the iron industry were operating at about 95 per cent 
of capacity, signifies the importance attached to 
that factor of ferrous materials benefication. There is 
now a resolute campaign against the charging of 
fines into the blast furnace. Considerable flue dust 
is involved in the total sinter production, but the bulk 
of the sinter mix is fine ore. At one large furnace 
plant all ores are screened and most of the fines un- 
der 34-inch size are sintered. 

Conversion costs (cost above materials), including 
ignition fuel, at several sintering plants amounted 
to the approximate figures shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Some of the cost differences between plants reside 
in the contrasting amounts directed to depreciation, 
as shown in the right-hand column. 

Taconite concentrates present a problem in agglom- 
eration. The extreme fineness of the product may 
not preclude the use of the down-draft sintering proc- 
ess, but it does introduce a rather critical measure 
of difficulty for that system of agglomeration. 

Pelletizing has been under large-scale experimenta- 
tion for several years. There seems not yet attainable 
a grade of pellets possessing reliably a degree of phys- 
ical stability sufficient to sustain them through the 
rigors of handling in shipment from plant, to vessel, 
to rail, to bunkers, to furnace. 

Other schemes are under consideration for bringing 
to heel these elusive concentrated taconite powders, 
such as briquetting with portland cement or other 
binder, mixing with coal or other carbonaceous cak- 
ing material to form an iron-bearing coke, and nodu- 
lizing process using a rotary kiln. This latter system, 
on a large pilot basis, will presently be in run, not per- 
haps, on taconite concentrates, but more likely on the 
ultra-fine component of marginal lake ores. The ro- 
tary kiln has been in and out of the iron-ore agglom- 
erating picture for many years. 

Blending of ore stocks has been found useful in 
regions where winter freezing conditions are not so 
severe as to interfere with the functioning of the 
reclaiming equipment. Such a mechanical system of 
blending, however, has not been found necessary at 
all in the case of lake ores shipped by vessel. The 
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CONVERSION COST OF PRODUCING BLAST FURNACE SINTER 
—YEAR 1950 


Sinter Total Conversion Provision for 


Plant Produced, N.T. Type Cost/N.T. Sinter Depreciation 
A 1,760,000 Pallet $0.95 $0.07 
B 710,000 Pan 1.45 0.17 
Cc 50.000 Pallet 1.65 0.30 
D 800,000 Pallet 1.95 0.50 





routine of railroad-car sampling between mines and 
loading docks, and the orderly spouting out of the 
dock bunkers into the hold of the ore vessel, has, for 
a great many years, effected a degree of blending that 
permits the delivery of cargo lots of ore on a guar- 
anteed analysis basis. 


From a paper presented at the 1951 general meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, London. 


_ Planned Care Stretches Belt Life 


Theme of a conveyor belt maintenance program 
being conducted by Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cam- 
bridge, Md., is “Planned Care Means Longer Belt 
Wear.” It is aimed at better maintenance of woven 
wire conveyor belts in high temperature installations 
to stretch belt life during the current period of metal 
shortages. These shortages, of course affect the de- 
livery of replacement belts when original equipment 
wears out. 

Program combines intensive field work by the Cam- 
bridge staff of sales engineers with a series of. mail- 
ings to users of woven wire eonveyor belt for such in- 
stallations as heat treating, annealing, sintering, etc. 
Each mailing contains general data on woven wire 
conveyor belts plus a specially prepared belt hint 
on one or another phase of belt maintenance. Hints 
so far have dealt with proper methods in installing 
a belt, standardization of belt specifications and spe- 
cial service facilities. Later mailings will feature 
stress relief of new belts, the value of protective 
oxidizing treatments and others. 


Flood Damage Repaired Quickly 


Electric heaters proved they could take care of 
themselves and help get a waterlogged plant going 
again in a hurry following the summer floods in the 
Midwest. Here’s how the job was done when waters 
receded at Sealright Co. Inc., Kansas City, Kans., con- 
tainer manufacturers. 

Four Cromalox radiant heaters made by Edwin 
L. Weigand Co., Pittsburgh, and normally used to 
dry ink on cardboard were rewired in series and 
allowed to dry themselves at a low heat. They were 
then installed in a temporary insulated plywood oven. 
An electric fan was used to circulate air in the oven, 
making it possible to hold the temperature constant 
at 200° F. 

Operating continuously 24 hours a day, the oven 
dried 300 motors (75 per cent of the plant’s total) 
and various other equipment in little more than two 
weeks. After that, the adaptable radiant heaters were 
easily and quickly returned to their former occupa- 
tion. 
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A prominent Corn Husker Buil: 
in Milwaukee chose this LeBic 
20” Rapid Production Lathe to ty 
these tough cast iron rolls. Dep! 
of cut, 5/16” (intermittent) ; fee: 
.050 ipr; surface speed, 90 for 
tool, 30° negative-rake carbid: 
tool life, 200 pieces. 














At the heart of machines that husk corn and 
shred the stalks into fodder are iron rolls like 
these! They help the farmer convert his crop 
to feed for livestock—the steers and hogs 
that become tender steaks and juicy hams for 
your table. 

A prominent Milwaukee builder of husker- 
shredder machines for more than sixty years, 
needed a production lathe to turn these rolls 

. a lathe rugged enough to take the beat- 
ing of a 5/16” intermittent cut at .050” feed 
and 90 surface feet per minute, aud to with- 
stand the forces of a 30° negative-rake car- 
bide tool, cutting iron hardened by casting 
around a steel shaft! 

On the recommendation of LeBlond’s 
Chicago Office, they put a LeBlond 20” Rapid 


Production Lathe on the job. Result? Three 
and a half years of rough yet trouble-free 
production . . . and many more to go! 

A LeBlond 20” Rapid Production will give 
you high production turning of a variety of 
work within the range you choose. It offers 
two speed ranges, 45 to 300 rpm or 67 to 450 
rpm, and 18 feeds from .005” to .150”. 

Not a converted engine lathe, it has no 
quick-change box or leadscrew, expensive 
features unnecessary for production work. 

Whether you’re turning rugged rolls or 
precision shafts, there’s a LeBlond Lathe to 
turn them faster, better. Your LeBlond Dis- 
tributor will tell you about the 20” Rapid 
Production and other late models. Call him 


or write — 


THE R. K. LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


Ask for Bulletin RP-220 G 
for more information on the 
20” Rapid Production Lathe. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES e FOR MORE THAN 63 YEARS 
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WHETHER handling strip, sheet, 
plate, structural steel or finished 
parts, a Northern Hi-Lift Crane helps keep 
your trucks and trailers rolling to make sched- 
uled deliveries; handles big, heavy loads for 
fast loading; saves time, cost, and ruffled 
tempers. 

For over fifty years Northern Cranes have 
consistently stressed three essential elements 
—-safety, durability, dependable operation— 
with ample provision for meeting emergency 
demands under peak material handling condi- 
tions. They keep your production moving and 
your shipments rolling! 


Write for our new Bulletin HL-115 

















Titanium Alloys . 


(Concluded from Page 69) 
ing agent where there is a tendency 
for the chip to be welded onto the 
cutting tool. 

In addition to the sulphur addi- 
tives, some degree of success has 
been obtained by the use of chlorine 
additives in mineral oil and fatty oil 
combinations. Chlorine may be added 
to cutting oils in the form of chlori- 
nated solvents, such as carbon tetra- 
chloride or trichlorethylene. These 
materials, however, evaporate rapidly 
and have dangerous toxic properties. 

The sulphur additive cutting oils 
are effective in preventing welding 
under severe cutting conditions and 
at the higher cutting speeds. The 
chlorine additives are more effective 
at lower speeds and lighter cuts and 
also reduce friction. The most satis- 
factory cutting fluid consists of the 
proper balance between active sul- 
phur, active chlorine in a nontoxic 
form and polar-type fat additions for 
lubricity, combined with a mineral 
oil of the correct viscosity. 

Recommended properties of cutting 
oils to be used are as follows: 


Active 
Viscosity Fat Sulphur Chlorine 
per cent 
150/100°F. 10% 2 3. 
225/100°F. 10% 2 3 
500/100°F. 10% 2 3 


Grinding Wheel Wear Rapid—Ti- 
tanium dust is highly explosive; 
therefore, wet grinding is recommend- 
ed wherever possible. Grinding pre- 
sents the greatest difficulty in the 


working of this metal. Aluminum” 


oxide wheels have been the most sat- 
isfactory, although silicon carbide 
wheels with a soft bond have been 
used with some success. In both 
cases, the wheel wear is rapid, av- 
eraging five to ten times the amount 
experienced when grinding steel with 
the same rate of cut. In most titan- 
ium grinding operations, the rate of 
wheel wear is about 2 cubic inches 
for each cubic inch of metal removed. 

The chief difficulty in grinding ti- 
tanium is that the metal tends to 
smear off and load the abrasive 
grains of the wheel. To resist this, 
a water-soluble oil containing anti- 
welding additive and saponifiable, is 
preferred. 


Offers Fabricating Facilities 


“Facilities Available for Military 
Production” is the title of a new 12- 
page brochure issued by the Defense 
Division of Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Co., Milwaukee. The booklet de- 
scribes in detail G. P. & F.’s complete 
metal fabricating, finishing and as- 
sembling facilities. 
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aa ton hydraulic press. Use of Johnson’s #150 Wax Lubricant elim- 
ae inated shutdowns and permitted redesign of die to make draw in 
erties, Aircraft Plants—Johnson’s #150 Wax Lubricant suc- me — : 
g oils cessfully used in first stretch forming operation ever tried = re on desenen) <f Shaan ange Fomigerty seipeiaed. 
elding J on Titanium sheet. 
S and 50% production time cut claimed on wire brush polishing 
The of stainless steel metallic arc welds with Johnson’s #111 
ective Wax Lubricant. 
Ss and Aircraft engine manufacturer reports outstanding success 
satis- using Johnson’s #150 Wax Lubricant forming Nimonic 
f the #75 sheet on Cincinnati Hydroform press. 
sul- Automotive Plants— Chicago firm advises drawing 
toxic former troublesome annealed sheet without annealing 
S for through use of Johnson’s #150 Wax Lubricant. 
neral 


Michigan plant of large automotive parts supplier applying 
Johnson’s #150 Wax Lubricant to more and more press 
tting operations due to successful experience on tough draws. 


General Industry—Outstanding success reported by 
New Hampshire firm using Johnson’s #111 Wax Lubri- 
orine cant for impact extrusion. 


“Better finish on drawn parts ...never seen anything that 





75 ST aluminum pieces cut with Onsrud high speed radial arm 
router. Conventional lubricant gave 3 cuts per tool—left heavy 
burr (top view). Johnson’s #170 Wax Coolant gave 11 cuts per 
tool—left no burr—required 50% less pulling effort (bottom view). 


3 
; works as well tapping die castings as your wax lubricants,” 
says Pennsylvania machine shop foreman. 
—Ti- : : \ 
sees For complete information on the use of Johnson’s Wax 
: Lubricants for deep drawing, tube drawing, cold heading, 
ond- tapping, drilling, routing, sawing, piercing and blanking, 
a - bending, stretch forming, etc., write— 
e . . 
um 
a. Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
ride Industrial Products Dept. S10 
een ’ . iJ e 
oth Racine, Wisconsin 





Ammunition Powder tank part of .081 gage—3 S O Aluminum 
drawn and swaged on automatic swaging die. Johnson’s #150 
Wax Lubricant applied prior to initial draw provides sufficient 
lubrication for swaging operation. 














y Motor lamination set stamped from electrical sheet. Normal run Well jettison fuel tank part of .125 gage—61 S O Aluminum 

e per die grind—45,000 sets maximum using conventional lubri- formed on hammer die with Johnson’s #150 Wax Lubricant 

e cant. Increased run per die grind to 65,000 sets using Johnson’s providing lubrication. Aircraft firm unable to produce this part 
Wax Lubricant. satisfactorily prior to use of Johnson’s #150 Wax Lubricant. 
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HOW Delta Tools Solved Four 


Unusual Production Problems 





TIME SAVING 50%—PRODUCTION INCREASE 100% 
ALBERT SPECIALTY CO, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When lack of a 3-spindle drilling machine jeopardized vital sub-contracts 
on aircraft and signal corps equipment, this company combined a Delta 
2-spindle unit and a Delta 1-spindle unit for drilling, countersinking and 
tapping six holes in each end of a tube used in a signal corps tripod. A 
special fixture made it possible to drill the phenolic tubing and brass 
casting simultaneously with different position limits to make tripods 
interchangeable. Resulr—a 50 per cent time saving and production 
increased 100 per cent over the old method. 


DRILL AND TAP 160 PIECES PER HOUR 
EDWARD VALVES, INC., EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 


To increase production speed and reduce labor costs on valve stop collars, 
Edward Valves, Inc., installed three specially tooled Delta drill presses. 
Piece is put in machine at right and drilled, manually positioned but 
automatically clamped by air on drill downstroke. Center machine does 
tapping operation. Production rate—160 pieces per hour on both 
operations. Left machine drills valve lubricant screws with 5/32 drill, 
500 _ per hour, with 95% of operation actual machining time, only 
5% for loading. 





& 


ACCURATE HIGH SPEED DRILLING—NO SCRAP 


OHIO BRASS CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 


To achieve precision accuracy at a cutting speed of 12000 rpm. in drilling 
and reaming forged aluminum blanks for fuse components, three Delta 
super high-speed drill presses were installed in sequence. Blanks are 
passed from one station to the next, and stops on the table make for 
quick accurate positioning. Scrap has been eliminated. 








ACRO MANUFACTURING CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Delta Super-Hi speed drill presses solved three serious problems of 
drilling phenolic switch parts: (1) formerly drilled four switches to one 
bit—now drill 150; (2) enlarging holes close to edges of phenolic parts 
always resulted in 60% scrap because of breakage—with Delta scrap is 
only 10%; (3) drilling a .004 hole to tolerances of plus or minus .0005 
formerly required two operations, drilling from either side. Now with 
Delta it is done from only one side. 





Theres 2 Delta Power Tool 
for Your fe “= WOOD OR METAL WORKING 


53 MACHINES—246 MODELS—MORE THAN © 
1300 ACCESSORIES 


la 





Your Delta dealer is listed in your 


Classified Phone Directory under ‘Tools’’ 


629L E. VIENNA AVENUE e¢ MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


~ 
DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 


Rockwell MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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foreign Engineers Get Training 


American know-how is finding its 
way into the power plants and engi- 
neering firms of India, South America, 
Egypt, Sweden and nearly a score 
of other foreign countries through a 
training program carried on in Pitts- 
purgh by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Corp. 

In @& program which has been 
developed over the years, young en- 
gineers from many nations have been 
given the opportunity to learn first 
hand how giant power generators, 
switchgear apparatus, transformers 
and motors are built and operate. 
Currently, some 20 foreign students 
are studying side-by-side with recent 
graduates of American engineering 
schools who are employed by the com- 
pany. 

“Our graduate student training 
course with its comprehensive view 
of virtually all company operations 
is ideal for foreign students seeking 
American know-how,” says M. J. 
Warneke manager of graduate stud- 
ent training. “While the new em- 
ployee on the graduate course is dis- 
covering which phase of the com- 
pany’s varied activities interests him 
most, the foreign student is learning 
the American way of doing things, 
which will stand him in good stead 
when he assumes a responsible en- 
gineering job in his native land.” 

While the program is commercially 
attractive to the company—trainees 
return to their native countries with 
a thorough knowledge of Westing- 
house products—only a few of the 
many applicants who desire training 
can be accomodated. 


Universal Arch Nosing 


Arch nosings, in any furnace take 
a licking. They are always out in 
front whenever direction of gas flow 
must be changed, and are always in 
the corner behind every conceivable 
obstruction when it comes to cooling 
their supporting steel girders and 
castings. A-cording to the George 
P. Reintjes Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
the old type angular arch nos- 
ing was a source of much grief and 
constant maintenance cost. It is 
obvious that the larger the nosing 
radius, the smoother the gas flow 
and naturally, less mechanical spal- 
ling and less refractory maintenance 
costs. 

The radial type of arch nosing was 
originally developed by engineers at 
one of Western Electric Co.’s boiler 
rooms. This arch was an innovation 
to which all the suspended arch man- 
ufacturers soon subscribed. 

Company’s original contribution to 
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Engineering, production and 
economic advantages obtain- 
able with forgings are pre- 
sented in this Reference Book 


on forgings. Write for a copy. 





@ Attempts to gain the unusual 
mechanical and economic advan- 
tages of closed die forgings with- 
out using forgings seldom meet 
with success. There is no substitute 
for the combination of strength 
and toughness inherent in the 
compact fiber-like flow line struc- 
ture of forgings. Consult a Forging 
Engineer about how you can obtain 
a correct combination of mechan- 
ical qualities in forgings for your 
particular type of equipment. 


Please send 60-page booklet entitled “Metal 
Quality — How Hot Working Improves 
Properties of Metal’, 1949 Edition. 


DROP FORGING 


ASSOCIATION . 


605 HANNA BLDG. + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO tie 


Address 
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How to save time and money 
on symmetrical parts! 


OU are in line for a double ad- 

vantage when you turn to Shen- 
‘ango for symmetrical, tubular or 
annular parts, large or small. 

First, such parts are produced by 
Shenango’s advanced centrifugal 
casting process. This means tougher 
parts because of finer, pressure-dense 
grain, greater strength, better elon- 
gation and freedom from sand inclu- 
sions, blow holes and other often 
hidden defects. It also means less 
waste, less machining. 

Second, Shenango has the modern 
machining facilitiesand skilled work- 
manship to give you semi-machined 
or finished parts... precisely as spec- 


bs 


ALL RED BRONZES 
MONEL METAL 
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ified...at minimum cost! The heavy 
trunnion bearing shown above is 
one of the many types of parts, large 
and small, ferrous and non-ferrous, 
regularly produced at Shenango. 


FREE BULLETINS 

Find out if Shenango can help 
you save time, money and material. 
Bulletin No. 150 covers non-ferrous 
centrifugally cast parts; Bulletin No. 
151 for parts of Meehanite Metal and 
Ni-Resist. Either or both are yours 
for the asking. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
Dover, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* MANGANESE BRONZES + 
NI-RESIST 


ALUMINUM BRONZES 
MEEHANITE METAL 











the art of building radial furn 
arches was the hinged nosing sy 
port. They knew that the horizont 
portion of any arch expands; 
pressure is exerted against the no 
ing. Their hinged nosing moves 
eliminates the pressure. : 

Next step was to build the 
portion of the arch at any slope q 
sired, hinging the arch’s nosing so 
to be tangential thereto and withoy 
a@ special shape of refractory and/ 
casting. Changing arch contour 
no longer a special engineering pro 
lem but a simple field operatio 
that can be easily handled .by th 
plant mason. 

Reintjes hinged arch nosing origi. 
nally designed as a boiler arch 
applicable to steel mill heating f 
naces. Open-hearth furnaces fantail’ 
nosings are particularly vulnerable 
due to the fact that in many cases 
the fantail-nose supporting girder 
also supports the heated uptake wall, 
This girder is at right angles and 
in close proximity to the chill wall. 
In some cases, the girder supports 
thrust from the chill wall. Heat of 
this chill wall is readily transferred to 
the girder. 

Engineers know that heat is 
transferred through the refractory 
arch supporting castings as much as 
45 times faster than through alumina 
refractories. This simply means that 
the more and the larger the cross- 
sectional area of the castings that 
attach the arch refractories directly 
to the supporting steel girders, 'the 
greater will be the tendency of the 
arch supporting girder to overheat 
and warp. At best, it is a difficult: 
problem to properly circulate cooling 
air through this “forest” of support- 
ing castings. 

In open hearth or other melting 
furnaces, entirely new and more dif- 
ficult problems are encountered, For 
instance, in one furnace, the operator 
may desire to use high alumina re- 
fractories. In the next furnace, the 
use of ‘basic refractories may be 
specified. 

Reintjes arch nosing design permits 
use of any type refractories whether 
of high alumina, silica or basic. As 
the standard shapes of arch nosed 
tiles are built up in multiples of 15 
degrees, a 180-degree or semicircle 
arch can be formed. Through this 
design, alumina refractories can be 
replaced at any time with basic re- 
fractories, either plain or metal-clad, 
without the change or relocation of 
a single casting or girder. The same 
design of nosing can be used as a 
fantail nosing, a curved portion of the 
chill wall of an open hearth, or 
wherever nosings are required in any 
heating furnace, roof, and similar lo- 
cations. 
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oling Torrington Needle Bearings contribute to weight-and-space- 


pr ~ saving design in many products. 

Iting For any given load, Needle Bearings weigh less and require 
dif- less radial space than any other type of anti-friction unit. 

bre : Needle Bearings also permit weight savings in related com- 

re ponents. Only a bore machined to proper dimensions is re- 
the quired for the housing and no spacers or retainers are needed. 
. So, if your product can benefit from light weight, let our 

nits , engineers help you utilize the weight- and space-saving ad- 

ther vantages of Torrington Needle Bearings. 


ed 
‘i THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn.” . South Bend 21, Ind. 
this District Offices and. Distributors. in. Principal.Cities of United States and Canada 





Ps TORRINGTON ////2// BEARINGS 


NEEDLE - SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER - STRAIGHT ROLLER + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS 
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Worm-Helical Type 


Worm Gear Type 


Pat. Differential Type 











When speed reduction requirements are within the fractional 
through 85 hp range, there is no selection problem for the 
design, consulting or plant engineer, 


He knows that Winsmith can meet his specifications precisely 
with the world’s most complete line within this category. And 
even more important, he knows that recommendations from 
Winsmith’s engineering representatives can always be counted 
on to be practical and unbiased: That’s only natural with so 
large a variety of standard units to choose from. 


As one-of-a-kind replacements in the plant, or in quantities 
to serve as components on new machines, standard Winsmith 
Speed Reducers are a certain solution where ratings must be 
within the range of: 1/10 to 85 hp, 1.1: 1 to 50,000: 1 ratio 
and 32 to 113,000 in. lbs. max. output torque. 


i 50 Fully descriptive literature, which 
(/ Vy sp \ includes suggestions for simplify- 
(\ ISH )/ ing and expediting selection, will 
\ sf be mailed at your request. 


BER 
wane 











CALENDAR: 


OF MEETINGS 


t Denotes first listing in this column, 


October 1-2, American Machine Tool Distriby. 
tors Association: Annual meeting, Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Associa. 
tion address: 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Executive secretary: Thomas A, Fernley Jr, 


October 1-4, Association of Iron & Steel En. 
gineers: Fall meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Association address: 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. Managing director: T, V, 
Ess, 


October 2-4, Society of Industrial Packaging 
& Materials Handling Engineers: Exposition 
and ‘‘short course,’’ Hotel Cleveland, Cleve. 
land. Society address: 20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Secretary: H, E. Brill. 


October 3-5, Pressed Metal Institute: Fal 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Institute 
address: 13210 Shaker Square, Cleveland 20. 
Managing director: Orrin B, Werntz, 


+October 5-7, Society of Industrial Designers: 
Annual convention, Moraine Hotel, Highland 
Park, Ill. Society address: 48 E, 49th St. 
New York 17. Secretary: Robert H. Hose, 


October 8-12, National Hardware Show: 
Grand Central Palace, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Managing director: Frank Yeager. 


October 8-13, Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 
stitute: Fall meeting, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Institute address: 38 S. Dear 
born St., Chicago 3. Managing directort 
H, C. Delzell, 


October 9-12, The Electrochemical Society Inc.: 
Centennial—Fall convention, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit. Society address: 325 W. 102nd St., 
New York 25, Secretary: Henry B, Linford. 


October 10-12, Porcelain Enamel Institute 
Inc.: Shop practices forum, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, O. Institute address: 1010 
Vermont Ave. NW, Washington, Secretary: 
Edward Mackaser, 


October 11, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Warwick, 
Philadelphia. Institute address: 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York. President: Walter S. 
Tower. 


+October 11-12, Society for Advancement of . 
Management: Chicago Industrial Engineering 
Conference, Naval Armory, Chicago. Society 
address: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Chairman: Theodore W. Franks. 


yOctober 11-12, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers & American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers: Annual fuels 
conference, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 
Institute and Society address: 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18. Institute secretary: Ed- 
ward H. Robie; Society secretary: C. E. 
Davies, 


October 12-14, Metal Treating Institute: An- 
nual meeting, Detroit, Institute address: 
271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: C. E. Herington. 


October 13-14, American Society for Metals: 
Annual seminar, Hotel Statler, Detroit. So- 
ciety address: 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
Secretary: W, H. Eisenman. 


October 13-17, Packing Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute: Fall meeting, Mid Pines 
Club, Southern Pines, N. G. Institute ad- 
dress: 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Secretary: Helen L. Stratton. 


October 14-18, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers Association: Fall meeting, Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. 4 
Association address: 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, Secretary: Arthur L, Faubel. 


October 15-17, American Gas Association: An- 
nual meeting, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 
Association address: 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 18. Secretary: Kurwin R. Boyes. 


October 15-18, American Welding Society: An- 
nual meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
Society address: 33 W. 39th St., New York 
18. Secretary: J. G, Magrath. 


(Continued on p. 103) 
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STEAM HAMMERS Here! 


iN large mid-western forge shop is 
making quality automotive forgings 
on 2 Erie Steam Hammers of 12,000 
lb. rating, 10 Eries of 5,000 lb. rating 
and 9 Eries of 15,000 lb. rating. Why? 
Mainly because Erie Hammers are the 
choice of experienced Hammergangs 
and of the management men who pay 
the bills. Rugged Dependability is 
the answer—Erie Hammers produce 
profitably! 


On Erie Hammers all stressed 
parts, frame, anvil, upper works 
are steel. 


G- 15,000 Ib. 


2 - 12,000 Ib. 


10- 5,000 Ib. 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY | 
Exte.Pa..U.S.4 ihe 


ERIE BUILDS HAMMERS 
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HERE’S YOUR TOP SOURCE FOR 
PRECISION FASTENINGS... 


AMERICAN PHILLIPS SCREWS AND BOLTS 

For high-speed, high-altitude aircraft, American produces 
close-tolerance screws and bolts of alloy steels, and A. N. 
fasteners of carbon steel, stainless steel, and selected brass and 
aluminum ...to Air Force-Navy aeronautical standards. 

The American Phillips Recess affords exceptional torquing 
strength, a feature which ..,.added to precision manufacture 
and quality control... gives to all American products (like 
the screw shown above) accuracy of countersink angle, head 
thickness, and concentricity. This is American’s contribution 
to uniform flushness in assembly. 


--.and “HI-SHEAR’’* RIVET PINS 
These rugged tasteners are made by American in alloy 
steels, to closest tolerances and highest standards of physical 
quality. 
So on any of your fastening problems, it pays to “ask Ameri- 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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can first,’ for then you get the know-how of American en- 
gineers and research experts... plus the modern facilities of 
one of the industry’s high-volume production plants. 


7 








{ SiNce 1838 ] 


AMERICAN 
SCREW 


COMPANY 
PHILLIPS HEADquarters  __ 
WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Main Office & Plant 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Office & Plant, Norristown, Pa. 
Office & Warehouse, Chicago, Ill. 
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wactober 15-18, Society for Non-Destructive 
Testing Iimc.: Annual meeting, Hotel De- 
troiter, Detroit. Society address: Box 710, 
Evanston, Ill. President: W. E. Thomas. 


October 15-19, American Society for Metals: 
National Metal Congress & Exposition, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Detroit, and Michigan State Fair- 
grounds. Society address: 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland. Secretary: W. H, Eisenman. 


October 15-19, The World Metallurgical Con- 
gress: Hotel Statler, Detroit. Sponsored by 
American Society for Metals. Manager: W. 
H. Eisenman; director: Dr. Zay Jeffries. 


+#October 15-19, National Association of Manu- 
facturers: Annual institute on industrial re- 
lations, Lake Placid Club, Essex County, 
New York. Association address: 14 W. 49th 
St., New York 20, Institute director: Sibyl 
8. Patterson, 


October 16-19, Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Association: Record controller & midyear 
meeting, Seaview Country Club, Absecon, 
N. J. Association address: 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, President: Kenneth An- 
derson. 


October 17-18, Steel Shipping Container In- 
stitute Inc.: Fall meeting, Pierre & Hamp- 
shire House, New York. Institute address: 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, Secre- 
tary: L. B. Miller. 


October 18-20, Anti-Friction Bearing Manu- 
facturers Association: Fall meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. Association 
address: 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Secretary-manager: H. O. Smith. 


October 18-20, National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers: Annual meeting, south- 
central region, Corpus Christi, Tex. Asso- 
ciation address: 919 Milam Bldg., Houston 
2. Executive secretary: A. B. Campbell; 
meeting chairman: George A. Mills. 


October 19-20, American Society of Tool -En- 
gineers: Semi-annual directors’ meeting & 
south-central regional meeting. Vendome Ho- 
tel, Evansville, Ind. Society address: 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 21. Executive secre- 
tary: Harry E, Conrad. 


October 22-24, American Mining Congress: 
1951 metal and nonmetallic mineral mining 
convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Congress address: Ring Bldg., Washington 
6. Secretary: Julian D. Conover. 


October 22-24, American Standards Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting & national standard- 
ization conference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. Association address: 70 E. 45th 
St., New, York. Secretary: G. F. Hussey Jr., 
Adm., USN, Ret. 


October 22-24, Packaging Institute: Fall meet- 
ing, Commodore Hotel, New York. Institute 
address: 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Secretary: Laurence V. Burton. 


October 22-25, American Institute of Steel 
Construction Inc.: Fall meeting, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. In- 
stitute address: 101 Park Ave., New York 
17. Executive vice president: L. Abbott 
Post. 

October 22-25, The Wire Association: Annual 
convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. Asso- 
ciation address: 300 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn, Executive secretary: Richard E. 
Brown. 

October 22-26, American Association of Elec- 
trical Engineers: General fall meeting, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland. Association address: 
33 W. 39th St., New York 18. Secretary: 
H. H. Henline. 

October 25-26, Gray Iron Founders Society 
Inc.: Fall meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Society address: 210 National 
City—E. 6h St. Bldg., Cleveland, Executive 
vice president: Donald H. Workman. 

tOctober 26-27, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, National Open 

Hearth Steel Committee: Annual meeting, 
Southern Ohio section, Deshler Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, O. Institute address: 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18. Section chairman: V. W. 
Jones, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O. 

October 28-30, Conveyor Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association: Fall meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association address: 
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1129 Vermont Ave., Washington 5. Execu- 
tive vice president: R, C. Sollenberger. 

October 29-31, American Gear Manufacturers 
Association: Semi-annual meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Association 
address: 302 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 
Secretary: Newbold C, Goin. 

October 29-31, National Lubricating Grease 
Institute: Fall meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Institute address: 4638 
Nichols Parkway, Kansas City 2, Mo. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Harry F, Bennetts. 

October 31-November 2, Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers Association: Fall meeting, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. Associa- 
tion address: Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14. 
Executive director: Arthur J. Tuscany. 

October 31-November 2, Porcelain Enamel In- 
stitute Inc.: Annual meeting, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. In- 
stitute address: 1010 Vermont Ave, N.W., 
Washington 5, Secretary: Edward Mackaser. 








Uctober 31-November 2, Assvciation uf Ameri- 


can Battery Manufacturers Ino,: Annuai 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago. Associa- 
tion address: 2706 Tower Bidg., Akron. 


Secretary: V. L, Smithers. 


NOVEMBER 

November 1-2, Industrial Management Society: 
Annual time-motion study and management 
clinic, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Society ad- 
dress: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

November 1-4, National Tool & Die Manufac- 
turers Association: Annual convention, Stat- 
ler Hotel, St. Louis. Association address: 
906 Public Square Bldg., Cleveland. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: George 8S. Eaton, 

+November 2-3, Eastern States Blast Furnace 
& Coxe Oven Association: Joint fall meeting 
with Blast Furnace Association of Chicago 
District, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. Associa- 
tion address: 2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland 1. 
Secretary: Benjamin B, Frost. 
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Hartford Special 


Completely Automatic Feed 
Filtered Lubrication 

Table Top Working Level 
Vibration Free Operation 
Quick, Easy Set-ups 
Gass 3 Fits 
diam. from .086” to .190” 
thread lengths from 1%” to 11%” 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NOW! 
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This versatile machine 


enables use of a wide range 
of diameters in contact 


wheels — from 2" to 18" __ 
Permitting the fi inishing of convex or Concave sur. 
faces. The contact wheel is an idler, and as the 
drive wheel pulls the belt Past the work, no chatter 
occurs in even heavy cuts, Wheels as well as belts 
can be changed in only seconds, Wheels may be 
of any material giving the desired flexibility and 
contour — cloth, sof} rubber, felt, etc. 
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RUBBER AND 
BUFF CONTACT 
WHEELS 


Much can depend upon the char- 
acter of the contact wheel used 
in a belt finishing job. New types 
of wheels have recently come into 
the picture, each demonstrating 
definite superiority on certain 
kinds of work. The details and 
characteristics of all these wheels 
are familiar to your BEHR-MAN- 
NING Abrasives Engineer, and a 
discussion with him as to which 
would handle your work best 
would be time well invested. Why 
not check on it? 





DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 


TAPES 


CANADA: BEHR-MANNING (CANADA) LTD., BRANTFORD, ONT. 

















~ Are you turning in all your SCRAP? 


| Don't wait for “George” to do it 





You'll find -vour local scrap 





deolers listed in the yellow 


F you are a steel user, this important job 
of getting more scrap back to the mills is 
directly up to you. You just cannot afford to 
sit idly by while the scrap shortage gets worse. 
For unless everyone really pitches into this 
job of digging out all the scrap possible, steel 
production is bound to suffer, and every steel 
user, in more or less degree, will suffer too. 


More scrap means more steel—it’s as simple 
as that. 


Right now some mills have only a 
bare two-days’ supply of scrap on 
hand. Others have even less. Some 
steel-making furnaces already have 
had to shut down for lack of scrap. 
The situation is serious. Only you 
can help improve it. 


By turning in every piece of worn-out equip- 
ment, every obsolete tool and machine, in 
fact every pound of iron and steel scrap 
you can comb out of your plant, you’ll be 
helping relieve the worst scrap shortage since 
Pearl Harbor days... and the steel industry 
will be able to produce more of the steel you 
need. 


Remember—it takes at least one-half ton of 
scrap to make one ton of steel. To maintain 
steel’s present high production schedules 
requires more than 1400 carloads of in- 
dustrial scrap every day. So turn in your 
scrap—ALL your scrap—and keep the mills 
rolling. This is more than a shortage. It’s an 
emergency that vitally concerns you—and us 
—and the Nation. 


Ail the SCRAP yoy 
can scrape Up 
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This page would ordinarily be used to tell you about 


OUR STEEL WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


but, because steel cannot be produced without SCRAP, 
we are asking instead for your all-out help in getting 
more SCRAP to the mills. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 
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Wet Blaster Has Slurry Pump 


A vertical pump for slurry recircu- 
lation is introduced in a wet blast 
furnace made by American Wheel- 
abrator & Equipment Corp., Mish- 
awaka, Ind. Because of its position, 
the pump eliminates suction piping, 








valves and fittings. Pump is primed 
by flooded-type suction, making oper- 
ation of valves unnecessary for start- 
ing or stopping. Absence of packing 
glands eliminates loss of slurry 
through leakage. Abrasives cannot 
plug the pump impellor when the ma- 
chine is shut down and the hopper 
need not be drained before pump is 
removed. 

Reset timer is available to tell 
number of blasting hours abrasive 
has been in the machine. When ab- 
rasive needs changing, an air ejector 
blows the slurry through a length of 
hose, either to a sump pit or to bar- 
rels. Wet blaster performs work for 
which dry blasting is too severe, i.e.— 
work with thin edges and sharp cor- 
ners or work needing precision clean- 
ing. Abrasive sizes stocked range 
from 80 to 2500 mesh. 

Check No. 1 on Repiy Card for more Details 


Class H Insulated Transformers 


A line of dry-type transformers 
with class H insulation for station 
auxiliary, unit substation and net- 
work service is offered by Pennsyl- 
vania Transformer Co., Box 330, 
Canonsburg, Pa. These are available 
as ventilated or _ sealed-in-nitrogen 
units. Ventilated units are made in 
ratings up to 3000 kva and in voltages 
up to 15 kv. 

Class H transformers are fire and 
explosion-resistant, moisture-repellant 
and heat-stable. Insulation consists 
of inorganic materials such as glass, 
porcelain and asbestos bonded or im- 
pregnated by silicone resins or rub- 
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bers, or by fluorocarbon resins. Ex- 
posed to air, class H insulation has 
about 100° C temperature advantage 
over class B insulation. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


More Pressure, Larger Castings 


Higher pressures exerted on molten 
metal from normal airline pressures of 
80-100 pounds are a result of im- 
provements made on model M55A die 
casting machine by DCMT Sales 
Corp., 164 Duane St., New York 13, 
N. Y. Called model IMP-96, this im- 





proved machine offers a pilot-operated 
impact-type injection cylinder with 
slide valve in head, controlled by a 
trip lever and employing a safety in- 
terlock valve to prevent meta] injec- 
tion before dies are fully closed. Also 
incorporated is-the double toggle air- 
operated die unit of larger capacity 
and locking load. Results can mean 
larger and heavier castings than were 
produced on previous models. 
Improved model operates on stand- 
ard 80 psi airline, consuming 0.55 cu 
ft of free air per cycle of operation. 
It exerts 1620 pounds pressure on 
metal with 114-inch diameter plunger. 
Size of die plates is 9 x 6 x 1% 
inches; pot capacity for zinc is 45 
pounds; floor space is 30 x 12 inches, 
and net weight is 450 pounds. 
Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Butyl Process Goes Outdoors 


Butyl-molded current transforniers, 
introduced previously for indoor use, 
are being offered in a line for both 
indoor and outdoor application by the 





meter and instrument department, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. Transformers can be used on 
single-phase and polyphase circuits. 
First of the line is type JKP-O, a 
600-volt window-type unit with prim- 
ary ratings of 200, 400 and 600 am- 
peres, designed to carry 200 per cent 
of rated primary current continuously. 
When mounted on an adapter plate, 
it meets dimensional requirements of 
EEI specification MS2 for low voltage 
metering current transformers. 

Core is of silicon strip steel, se- 
cured to the base by a metal band. 
After assembly of core and base, the 
secondary is wound with copper wire. 
Core and winding are preheated and 
placed in a mold, into which uncured 
butyl is forced. Molded insulation 
permits compact designs meeting 
standard mounting dimensions for 
indoor applications, and is completely 
waterproof for outdoor service. 

Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Side Dump Has 15 Tons Capacity 


Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa., is introducing its model 
TL-1015, a lift-door side-dump of 15 
tons capacity, first in a line of semi- 
trailers of goose-neck construction 





planned by the company. Lift door 
body is designed for fixed point dump- 
ing, using electric overhead dumping 
system. Pushbutton controlled over- 
head hoist operates a dual hook that 
engages the two dumping bars on 
the lift door. Door is raised clear of 
the load, then serves as a bail to 
raise the body to the complete dis- 
charge angle. Maximum dumping 
angle is 70 degrees. 

Body and trailer frame are of all- 
welded steel construction, with heavy 
box-section reinforcements through- 
out. Body floor is reinforced by an 
oak floor cushion and a replaceable 
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MULTICYCLE 
STRAIGHTENERS 


FOR PIPE & TUBE 
Vie” TO 24” DIAMETER 






THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN STRAIGHTENERS! Only the Medart Multicycle 
offers a double straightening cycle, imposed by two bending stations 
to insure end-to-end straightness. 

GENTLER HANDLING OF PIPE WALL! For large thin wall pipe or tubing 
the Multicycle employs dual-type bending rolls to distribute the 
straightening load around the tube circumference and eliminate usual 
single point high pressure concentration. 

UNBALANCED TWISTING TORQUE ELIMINATED! Both top and bottom feed 
rolls are driven on the Medart Multicycle for balanced torque about 
the neutral axis of the workpiece. 

SINGLE DRIVING MOTOR! Only one driving motor is required, insuring 
positively synchronized roll speed, longer roll life. 

NO RUBBING GUIDES! A]l guiding action is accomplished by rollers 
mounted in anti-friction bearings—no friction or shoe-type guides 
are required. 

COMPARE THE MULTICYCLE ADVANTAGES! Also straightens solid rounds— 
motorized setup adjustment on larger models—all gears running in oil— 
Timken bearing equipped throughout — many other patented features, 


Write for Catalog 
THE MEDART COMPANY :iious te. vo. 














steel lmer plate. To complete thi 
line, the company will make lift doo; 
trailers available to 30 tons capacity, 
Other models will also incorporate 1 
and 30-ton automatic drop doors, hy. 
draulically dumped units for pit, mine 
and construction services. 

Check No, 5 on Reply Card for more Detaik 


Turret Lathe Cut to Essentials 


Improvement of its No. 2 turret 
lathe to use standard assemblies ang 
eliminate complex devices required 
only for rare operations is announceg 
by Simmons Machine Tool Corp., Al- 
bany 1, N. Y. Lathe has 1%-inch 
bar capacity; is designed for rapid 
production of precision parts and a 





variety of bar and chucking opera- 
tions. It features remote speed con- 
trol, helical gears in the headstock, 
and an electrical tachometer that in- 
dicates spindle speed. Speed change, 
formerly selected by hand wheel, is 
done by pushbutton operation. The 
electric control permits a wide range 
of reversible speeds and incorporates 
cverload protection. ; 
Spindle is mounted so opposed anti- 
friction bearings on the head end 
control longitudinal adjustment. The 
straight, precision roller bearing on 
the rear end allows for expansion 
without disturbing the spindle adjust- 
ment. Spindle drive is obtained 
through standard, separable-link V- 
belting. Power feed to the turret 
ram is provided through a three- 
speed gear box, and a worm wheel 
mounted on a turret saddle. A mo- 
tor-driven coolant pump, with piping, 
is standard equipment. 
Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Conveyor Is Mass Feeder 


Addition of a continuous conveyor 
feeder unit to its standard line of 
materials handling equipment is an- 
nounced by May-Fran Engineering 
Inc., 1725 Clarkstone Rd., Cleveland 
12,0. The feeder handles small forg- 
ings, castings, stampings and ma- 
chined parts during heat treating, 
sandblasting, washing, cleaning and 
other processing operations in which 
mass feeding and handling is neces- 
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Imagine one man processing 16,000 pounds in 
eight hours! That is what this new Stevens plating 
machine can do for you. Like the famous Stevens 
Model “C,” the new Super “E” Model can be used 
for Cleaning, Pickling, Plating and Drying—and it 
will automatically unload the processed parts. All 
you do is load it manually or automatically. 


Designed primarily for the plating and finishing 
of bulky metal parts in large volume, the Stevens 
Super “E” will bring important savings to your 
operations. Low cost per piece or pound is imme- 
diately evidenced. Both the Stevens Super “E” and 


smaller Model “C” are the only full automatic 
barrel plating machines on the market today. 


If your production involves plating or finishing 
of bulky metal parts in volume, it will pay you to 
investigate this new Stevens Super “E” Model. 
Ask your Stevens representative for details or write 
to Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., Detroit 16, Michigan. 


Be sure to visit the Frederic B. Stevens exhibit and 
see this machine in operation at the National Metal 
Exposition and Congress at Michigan State Fair 
Grounds in Detroit, October 15 through 19, Booths 
330, 336 and 342 in Building “D.” 


METAL FINISHING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES SINCE 1883 


FREDERIC B. 


STEVENS 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
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@ ENDURO Stainless Steel takes a shine to dentists. 


In dental hand-pieces—precisely machined from ENDURO 
forgings—it retains its bright shining lustre despite 
day-after-day sterilizing. ENDURO instruments are 
sanitary; free from rust, corrosion and oxidation; tough 
and long-lasting. 


ENDURO responds uniformly to forging—and, as these 
intricate parts indicate, is readily machinable. 


In addition, ENDURO Cold Finished Bars—processed by 
Republic’s Union Drawn Steel Division—provide close 
tolerances, accuracy of section, uniform soundness and 
fine surface finish. Two grades are approximately 
90% as machinable as Bessemer screw stock. All these 
qualities combine to hold unit costs and reject losses 
for stainless steel parts to lowest possible levels. 


Republic metallurgists and machining technicians are 
ready now to help you take, large “bites” out of high 
machining costs through the proper application of 
ENDURO free-machining bars—both hot rolled and 
cold drawn. Write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division ¢ Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


SDURO 


FRE tees 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Stocks —Fipe, Sheets, Strip, hee, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
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sary. Designed to recess 68 inches 
into the floor, the unit can be used 
aiso as a hopper storage bin prior 
to final discharge of parts for proc- 
essing. Because the conveyor belt it- 
self forms the bottom of the hopper, 
bridging is completely eliminated and 
a continuous uniform flow of parts is 
assured. Design of the flights pre- 
yents jamming of parts in turns of 
the hinged steel belt. 

Feeder units are made having al- 
most any belt width required. Height 





of individual unit is dependent upon 
intended application and size of hop- 
per and can be varied to meet specific 
needs. An. additional feature is a 
variable speed drive that regulates 
parts flow from one processing stage 
to another. 

Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Circle Shear and Flanger 


Alternate production of disks and 
heads is accomplished on a high- 
speed circle shear and flanger, of- 





fered by Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, 637 Northland Ave., Buffalo 
11, N. Y. Conversion from one to the 
other operation is accomplished in 20 
or 30 minutes, while setup can be 
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changed quickly from one size job 
to another. It requires no blanking, 
forming or drawing dies for the many 
different size heads. As a circle shear, 
the machine cuts sheet up to 8 gage 
mild steel or 12 gage stainless. Disks 
8 to 58 inches in diameter are pro- 
duced from square blanks and disks 
as large as 75% inches in diameter 
can be cut from octagonal blanks. 
Converted to flanging, it turns high 
flanges up to 1% inches deep from 
circular disks. Upper roll is moved 
down by power with speed adjustable 
to suit diameter and thickness of 





blank. Standard flanging rolls form 
a %-inch radius at the root; head 
dimeters accommodate range from 
1814 to 73% inches. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Increasing Thread Capacity 


A workholding and leading device 
for multiple-form cutter thread mill- 
ing on lathes or milling machines is 
offered by Swisma Division, Gubelin 
International Corp., 35 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Designed to 
make possible threads of greater ac- 





Dependable 


Operation 


‘under all 
conditions! 





MECHANICAL 


GOGGLE 
VALVES 


Instant Service Where 
it’s Wanted, for— 


GAS WASHERS 
GAS MAINS 
COKE PLANTS 
BOILER PLANTS 





1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD 


Totally enclosed 
type Bailey 6” Valve. 








Baney Goggle 
Valves provide a 
tight, positive seal 
for shutting off gas mains in emergen- 
cies or for repairs. Requiring a minimum 
of maintenance, they operate by a pow- 
erful clamping force which is applied 
equally at all points around the disc 
periphery. Regardless of time between 
operations, they open or close instantly. 
Sizes from 6"' to 72", totally enclosed 
if desired. 















COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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An all-inclusive service program 
. . . to help you get the greatest 
possible benefit of performance 
and savings from Carboloy Ce- 
mented Carbides. Covers every- 
thing! Tool design ... all phases 


of use, maintenance of carbide 
tools . . practical tips on tool 
conservation, increased produc- 
tivity. 


Specific services and material 
include advice and assistance from 
skilled Carboloy engineers and 
technicians. A Customer Training 
School in Detroit for your key men 
(tuition-free). Slide Films (at ap- 
proximate print cost) for your in- 
plant use. Technical Literature. 


Catalogs. Manuals. Charts. Every- 
thing you need to help select, de- 
sign, fabricate, use and maintain 
carbide tools. New technical train- 
ing literature for defense produc- 
tion, too. 

Also, to increase the all-around 
efficiency of carbides in your plant, 
the Carboloy Plan of Coordinated 
Carbide Control . . . the famous 
“Triplé C” Plan adopted and proved 
by hundreds of manufacturers. 

Write, wire or phone Carboloy 
organization today for information 
about this outstanding Carboloy 
Service Program. Or contact your 
local Carboloy Sales Engineer or 
Authorized Distributor. 
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ower Costs... 


‘w/a tools to do more jobs 





No need to stock a heavy, costly inven- 
tory of special carbide tools... not when 
you use Standard Carboloy Tools. Only 
11 styles are needed to do 4 out of 5 
of your single-point tool machining ap- 
plications. Whatever the job, whatever 
the material, chances are that one of 
these versatile Standard Carboloy Tools 
is adaptable. 


Standard Carboloy Tools cost less than 
many high-speed steel tools, too, out- 
last them as much as 10 to 1. Wherever 
they’re used, production goes up, tool 
costs go down. And savings in tool 
maintenance, down-time and tool re- 
placement really add up. 





Over 14 million of these uniform high- 
quality Standard Carboloy Tools have 
been setting records throughout indus- 
try. Doing tough production jobs faster, 
better, cheaper. 

Standard Carboloy Tools in the most 
commonly used sizes are available from 
your local authorized Carboloy distribu- 
tor. The Carboloy organization is the 
world’s oldest and largest producer of 
cemented carbides. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11141 E. 8 MILE AVE. ° DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











"Carboloy” is the trademark for the products of Carboloy Department of General Electric C 


emids to extra performance 



















FOUR IN-PLANT CARBIDE AIDS. Part of the comprehensive 
Carboloy Service Program (left) to help you to new highs 
in production and savings through most effective use of 
er or fcemented carbides. Program, illustrated above, left to 


right, includes: (1) Technical data on how to drill Cast 


STANDARD TOOLS 
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Iron with Carbide Twist Drills, (2) Famous Carboloy “Triple 
C” Plan, (3) Cemented Carbide Data for Defense Production, 
for shell contractors only, and (4) Slide Films for training in 
carbides. All services free, with exception of slide films, which 
are yours at approximate print cost. Write today. 


E@Q@uUuALITY BRAND 














pe pro duction flexibility 
and speed with 


Cirtton 


a radial drills, 
special bases and revolving jigs 


Track-type/m¢ 
long, styq 





When you buy Carlton, you get the widest possible 
choice of radial drill capacity . . . for there are 4 different, 
models with an almost unlimited number of column and 

4 arm sizes. : 
4-wpy base gives | 
four work station} | 





And special track-type mounting, seven different 
types of stationary bases, plain or uni-tilt tables, and 
revolving jigs . . . are available at slight additional cost 
. .. to help you increase your hole production. 


For complete information, send today for descriptive 
bulletins. 


Revolving jigs and 
fixtures \give better drilling 
resufts fdste 





THE CARLTON MACHINE TOO, CO., CINCINNATI 25, OHIO, U.S. A. ucts wan 
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curacy and better finish at high 
speeds, the attachment also is used to 
provide the lead for multi-rib wheel 
thread grinding on plain grinders. 
Short workpieces, to approximately 
6 inches in diameter, are mounted in 
the three-jaw chuck provided with 
the attachment. Pieces up to 7 
inches diameter or of irregular con- 
tour can be mounted on the face 
plate which also is provided. Long 





work, up to 2% inches diameter, will 
pass through the attachment spindle. 
Multiple threads are produced with- 
out difficulty provided lead is no 
coarser than six threads per inch. 
Attachment is integrally powered 
by a 1/30-hp, two speed (750 and 1500 
rpm) motor operating at reduction 
of 1081 to 1. Motor is reversible to 
provide for cutting left and right- 
hand or internal and external threads. 
Six spindle speeds are available by 
various combinations of motor speed 
and internal gearing, shifted by a 
lever. 
Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Table Has Hydraulic Lift 


A hydraulic clamping and raising 
device, built in and. controlled by 
pushbutton panel at the operator’s 
position, is featured in a rotating 
table developed by Ohio Machine 
Tool Co., Kenton, O. The table is 





accurately graduated in % degrees 
and has a precision indexing unit, 
consisting of dial indicator and ad- 


justable stops. Its standard specifi- 
cations include a table size of 84 x 
96 inches; overall height, 27 inches; 
tee slots, 14%4 inches; weight, approxi- 
mately 37,500 pounds; and load ca- 
pacity, 150,000 pounds, A hydraulic 
lift for raising the table top a few 
thousandths from its bearings is sup- 
ported by an antifriction thrust bear- 
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48 POUNDS 
FASTER 


Figure it as a 45% time saving or as a 48 
pound production gain. Either way, it is a 
new high in grinding wheel efficiency and 
economy. @ On grinding from 24” to 20” 
diameter on annealed malleable castings, 
Electro removed 6.8 Ibs. of metal per cubic 
inch of wheel at 10.4 Ibs. per hour. Electro 
removed 153 Ibs. as against the average of 
105 Ibs. for competitive wheels. ®@ May we 
show you with this or any other types of 
Electro wheels that comparable gains are 
immediately possible for you? A demonstra- 
tion will place you under no obligation 
whatever. Write, wire or phone. 


) Ey er eee 


344 DELAWARE AVE. 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


WEST COAST WAREHOUSE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORMHA 
ELECTRIC FURNACE PLANT, CAP-DE-LA-MADELEJNE, P. @., CANADA 
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RESIN BONDED 


HIGH SPEED. | 














ing, making revolving possible with 
maximum load. Power rapid trav- 
erse in either direction through a 
built in high torque motor with mag- 
netic brake is provided with contact 
pushbutton control. Machine has 
nonmetalic bearing surfaces between 
table top and base. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Filter Cleans Compressed Air 


Model B Condensifilter, a device 
that removes water, oil and sludge 
from compressed air, is a development 
of Hankison Corp., 395 Renton Bldg., 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


1501 Beaver Ave., Pittsburgh 33. Its de- 
sign combines in one unit a dehydrat- 
ing device, mechanical filter and se!f- 
purging trap. It measures 15 inches 
high by 9 inches in diameter, and has 
a capacity of 30 cfm at 100 psi. The 
model is recommended for purifying 
and dehydrating compressed air used 
in combustion and process control. 

In operation, air is admitted through 
the side, directed through the con- 
densing section where it is dehydrated 
and passed through the filter. Total 
drop in pressure is less than 2 psi 
at 100 psi working pressure. Condens- 
ing unit is composed of a series of 
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3000-ton hydraulic 
forging and cogging 
press. 








HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND 
VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
ACCUMULATORS 
ALLEVIATORS 

INTENSIFIERS 


*Find out why. Send for your free copy of 
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R. D. WOOD COMPANY 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILA. 5, PA. 


Established 1803 


our new photographic book of plant facilities. 
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copper coils through which cold wate 
flows. Filter is made of five he. 
agonal filter chambers in paral 
each chamber wrapped with sevq 
layers of canton flannel. It providg 
more than 4 square feet of filterin 
area and removes pieces as small y 
1.0 to 2.0 microns. Removal of 14. 
inch SAE nut dismantles entire filte 
for cleaning and service. 

Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Detai, 


Automatic Production Press 
Minster Machine Co., Minster, 0 


is offering its automatic production 
press, the Piece-Maker. The preg 
features: Flywheel type combination 
air operated friction clutch and brake: 


pendent pedestal or press mounted 





clutch control; four extra long gibs 
with eight guiding surfaces control- 
ling slide in two directions; adjust- 
able bronze ways on each corner of 
slide; long sleeve type manually- 
operated slide adjustment; and four 
piece tie rod construction. 

Series is available in capacities of 
20, 30, 45, 60, 75, 100 and 150 tons. 
Speeds range from 200 to 400 strokes 
per minute on the 20-ton unit, to 75 
tc 150 on the 150-ton unit. Press has 


a. double throw, full eccentric shaft | 


and is offered in the flywheel type. All 
presses in the series are offered with 
variable speed drives. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Power Units Rated at 40 kv 


Maximum voltage output is rated at 
40 kv on models 402 and 402R, added 
to the line of high voltage de RF-type 
power units made by Inductograph 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


products Inc., 236 W. 55th St., New 
york 19, N. Y. This maximum voltage 
makes 350 microamperes of current 
available; at 30 kv, 1% million milli- 
amperes of current are available. Mo- 
del 402 is continuously variable from 
10 to 40 kv from front panel con- 
trol. Model 402R incorporates voltage 
stabilization with front panel control 
varying output from 15 to 40 kv. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


lightweight Air Hammer 


Model G-200 air hammer, made by 
Salsbury Corp., Los Angeles 1, 
Calif, is a lightweight hand tool. 
Working at 120 psi it strikes up to 
6000 blows per minute with maximum 
force, or may be metered to any 
lower speed or striking power by a 
finger trigger action. Safety feature 
is a three-point ball bearing chuck 
that locks tools in working position 
and eliminates hazard of tool ejec- 
tion. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Noncorrosive Flux 


Mild acidity of No. 30 flux devel- 
oped by Superior Flux & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland 13, O., is neutralized by the 
heat of the soldering operation, leav- 
ing a residue that is normally noncor- 
rosive, nonhygroscopic, nonconductive 
to electricity and nonfuming. It is 
recommended for soft solder appli- 
cations where rosin base fluxes are 
unsatisfactory and where zinc chlor- 
ide or other strong acid fluxes can- 
not be used because of corrosion fac- 
tor. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Indexable Blade Face Cutter 


Detroit Milling Cutter Co., Farm- 
ington, Mich., announces a new type 
of solid carbide indexable blade face 
milling cutter for milling cast armor 
plate and other difficult steel ma- 
chining jobs, It retains the Futur- 
mil principle of multiple production 
runs without cutter grinding. When 
dull, solid carbide blades are indexed 
to a new cutting edge and the clear- 
ance angles are taken care of by 
position of the blade in the cutter 
body. Blade is square and is available 


- in three optional sizes ranging from 


1 to %-inch, 
Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Simplifies Roller Chain Repair 


Disassembling, repairing or con- 
necting roller chain is simplified by 
the use of the new Baldwin-Rex chain 
vise available from Baldwin Duck- 
worth Division, Chain Belt Co., 
Springfield, Mass, It makes it possible 
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are illustrated. There are many more 
... welded... weldless . . . and attachments. 
Sizes and types... from tiny jack chains... 
to huge stud link anchor chains. 


AMERICAN makes the chain you need... in the material 
best suited to the job. Your local AMERICAN CHAIN 
distributor stocks fast-moving types... 
will get others for you. See him today. 


Buy AMERICAN 
eee the complete chain line 


"len tion, 
York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Aue ly Sette 2 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, CH ®le4 

Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 4 he N 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 
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A background of many years of 
experience and “know-how” go 
into the production of Gordon Plati- 
num, Platinum-Rhodium Thermocou- 
ples. From this experience has 
evolved the Gordon policy which 
calls for the utmost in quality and 
service, the utmost in value to clients. 
That is why Gordon platinum wire 
is carefully checked for thermocou- 
ple accuracy against a master ther- 
mocouple...calibrated and certified 
by the National Bureau of Standards. 
The porcelain insulation and pro- 
tecting tubes which go into a com- 
plete thermocouple assembly are of 
the finest quality obtainable. They 
are the best known means of pre- 





venting contamination of the ele- 
ments which result in false e.m.f. values. 
Also, the Gordon G-142 head which goes 


G 142 HEAD .«e@ INNER PRIMARY TUBE 


into a complete thermocouple assembly is 
light in weight and permits easy replace- 
ment of new elements into a protecting tube 
assembly. 

The Gordon Policy —highest quality 
and standards of material — plus Gordon 
craftsmanship at the lowest possible price. 
Write now for full information and price list. 


CSU YSYO4 


‘GORDON: es 


CLAUD "S. GORDON co. 


Manufacturers & Distributors 
Thermocouple Supplies « Industrial Furnaces & Ovens 
Pyrometers & Controls « Metallurgical Testing Machines 


Dept. 14 - 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Dept. 14 + 2035. consosistal Ave. a Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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strand roller chain. Vise is made in 
two sizes: No. 1 for single strand 
roller chains from % through 1-inch 
pitch, for double pitch chains of 1,1% 
and 1%-inch pitch and for double 
strand chains of %, % and %-inch 
pitch. No. 2 is for single strand 
chains of 1 through 2-inch pitch and 
for double strand chains from 1 to 2- 
inch pitch. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drill Holes at Any Angle 


Multi-Angle drill unit, announced 
by Commander Mfg. Co., Chicago 24, 
Ill., is designed to provide freedom of 
setup to simplify drilling holes at any 
angle. Powered by a heavy duty flex- 
ible shaft with hydraulic actuation of 
full 4-inch stroke, it is a compact 
drill head that can be mounted on 
jigs and fixtures or built into special 
machines. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


Washes Away Grease 


A self-emulsifying solvent for wash- 
ing away grease is introduced by 
Curran Corp., Lawrence, Mass. It 
can be used for cleaning carburetors, 
fuel pumps, diese] injectors, pistons, 
oil coolers, cylindér heads, pneumatic 
tools and metal parts. It is sprayed 
or brushed on and then hosed off. 
Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


Demineralizing Unit 


Penfield Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn., 
announces a Mono-Bed demineralizing 
unit. Cation and strong base anion 
exchangers are mixed in a single unit 
tank to provide in one container the 
equivalent of a large number of mul- 
tiple bed systems. Raw water passes 
through the Mono-Bed column once 
and comes out with a mineral con- 
tent of virtually zero. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


Precut Masks and Gaskets 


Known as Quik-Masks, self-adhes- 
ive, precut masks and gaskets made 
by W. H. Brady Co., Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., are applied without moistening 
to the areas requiring protection. 
They provide protection during spray 
painting, cleaning, plating, machining, 
tumbling, sandblasting and other pro- 
duction operations. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


Peg Rack Truck Protects Parts 


Armatures, rotors, gears and other 
parts can be moved from one opera- 
tion to another in production on the 
new peg rack truck built by Lloyd En- 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 
to take apart single- or multiple 





gineering Co., Belleville 9, N. J. 
transit, parts are hung on cushion 
racks inclined at 15 degree angle 
separated from each other as p 
tection against damage by bangij 
together. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more D 


§ 


Power Hack Saw Blade 


Powerflex, a high speed power hag} 
saw blade, offered by G. W. Griff] 
Co., Franklin, N. H., is made witl 
three separate pieces that are weld 
together. Back is tough steel fa 
shock absorption, middle is mediuy 
hard steel for more power i 
straighter cutting, cutting edge # 
hard and tough for lasting sharpnesg, 
Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Det y 


Floor Patching Compound 


Permanent repairs to chuck hole 
or breaks in concrete floors can & 
made quickly by using Por-Rok quick 
setting cement, manufactured by Hal 
lemite Mfg. Co., Cleveland 13, Q 
Compound is mixed with water ay 
poured into the cleaned out hole o 
break. It is self-bonding, will not) 
shrink and requires no_ troweling 
Patch is ready for light loads in 
minutes. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Detaih 


Carbide Tipped Masonry Drill 


Speed Spiral, a new carbide tipped 
masonry drill is available from Super 
Tool Co., Detroit 13, Mich. It is ma 
chined from the solid with ‘ round 
nose supporting the carbide tip. De 
sign provides ample dust clearance, 
Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Detaik 


Wire Harness Clamp 


Security for bundles of wire in air 
craft, heavy vehicles or mobile units 
is assured by a wire harness clamp 
available from Tinnerman Products 
Inc., Cleveland, O. It can be opened 
and closed without the use of tools 
and is built with an interlocking slot 
and tongue so it cannot be opened 
accidentally. It is made to be used 
singly or in tandem and to hold 
bundles 5/16 to 14-inch in diameter. 
Check No, 26 on Reply Card for more Details 
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on the new products and equipment | 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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wands from 60 hp at 200 
are described in 4-page illus- 


s of chemically preparing alu- 
for spot welding are pro- 
18-page booklet. 


‘$ections are devoted to cleaning, de- 
ddizing, rinsing and drying proced- 


and equipment to use. 


‘Ball Bearing Application 
eneral ” Motors Corp., New De- 
ire Div.—Covering the most im- | 


t fundamentals of application 
\ bearings is Part I of “New 
Engineering Service” de- 


1d to types, uses and mounting. 
24-page bulletin includes those 


gs which have become standard 
neral use. 


‘Grab Buckets 
ernan-Terry Corp. —Light- 


from 1% to 4 ton capacities are 


m in 6-page illustrated folder 
Buckets are designed for hand- - 


coal, bauxite, fertilizer and other 
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} on Sstosine Cupola 

ng” contains information on 
g smoother flow of materials 

: car to cupola. It tells 


from freight 
_ how mechanical charging can im- 


prove and conserve manpower. 


62. Steam Trap Selector 

Yarnall-Waring Co,— Steam trap 
selection tables are given for each of 
various types of common process and 


industrial equipment in 20-page cata- 


log T-1750. Complete trap data and 
specifications for steam process, in- 


‘dustrial space heating, steam gener- 


ation and distribution end other types 
of equipment are given. 


83. Castings 

Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co.— 
48-page illustrated book “Hamilton 
Quality Castings" shows hundreds of 
examples of standard and special 
castings produced of gray iron, al- 
loyed iron or Mechanite. Also covered 
are equipment and facilities of this 

company, as well as guidance in se- 


y ctea and use of iron castings. 


84. Grinding Wheels 

Cleveland Quarries Co., Sterling 
Grinding Wheel Div.—‘The Art and 
Science of Grinding” is illustrated 
pocket-size manual presenting an- 
swers to 36 questions about grinding 
wheels. Included features are a his- 
torical report on the Sterling division, 
facts about various type wheels and 
grain, testing, operating speed and 


_ hood and flange data. 


85. Humidity Control 

Minneapolis-Honeywell . Regulator 
Co., Brown Instruments Div-—4-page 
illustrated Instrumentation data sheet 
10.5-4 describes new concept of hu- 
midity measurement that makes pos- 
sible direct humidity readings from 
remote locations. Equipment for con- 
trolling humidities for industrial air 
conditioning is covered, 


86. Universal Testing Machine 
Steel City Testing Machines Inc— 
4-page illustrated folder provides de- 
tailed specifications and general in- 
formation on model MP-10 universal 
testing machines for making tensile, 
compression and transverse tests. 
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¥. Ferner Co.—Illustrated price 
“Precision Small Tools” contains 


mills which are used by instrument 
builders and machinery makers. — 
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controls, pyrometers and 


equipment are pictured and des eribed 


98. Magnetic Separators 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co 
page catalog C-5000-B describes | 
illustrates magnetic separators 
lifting magnets used to remove i 


. from wet or dry materials carried 


conveyors, in chutes and ducts. 
for magnetic concentration and 
fication and heavy media rec 


-. @fe covered. 


99. Strain Gages 


Baldwin-Lima- 


in Industry.” Units are used in er 


hooks, multitank weighing and bate 


liquid control, continuotis weight © 
tegration for belt-carried mater 
and truck axle-scales. 


100. Antirust Wrapping 

Nox-Rust Chemical Corp.—18- 
illustrated pamphlet “Nox-Rust 
por Wrapper ‘How’ Book” prese 
data on corrosion-preventive v 
ping for metal parts and machinel 
Applications of various compan 
ing best wrapping 
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Want to know how much steel some company can produce? 
Look here for the answer. This is the first report in three 
years on the iron and steel producers’ capacities 


WHERE’s the steel going to come from? That’s the 
question on the lips of many metalworking executives 
and government officials concerned with building the 
country’s defenses. 

If you want to know, refer to the new issue of 
the “Directory of the Iron and Steelworks of the 
United States and Canada” being brought out by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Whether you want to know who produces open- 
hearth steel in Pittsburgh or Rhode Island or how 
much capacity each producer in the country has for 
hot-rolled bars you can find those answers, plus 
answers to hundreds of other questions in this 1951 
issue, the first one published since 1948. 

The directory shows in detail as of Jan. 1, 1951, 
the facilities of each iron and steel company, as well 
as the tonnage and variety of products produced. 

As a service to the metalproducing and metalwork- 
ing industries, STEEL presents in this 16-page section 
the summary tables from the new directory, with 
permission of the institute. Included in this section 
is a table showing the home office address of each 
company listed in the statistical summaries. 

Appearance this year of the new directory is partic- 
ularly timely in view of the great expansion that 
in the last two years has pushed the iron and steel 
industry’s production capacities to all-time high 
marks. The new directory is the first to list more 
| than 100 millions tons of steel capacity. 

The direction the capacities have taken in the last 
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three years also is revealed in the new issue of the 
directory. For instance, the effect of unprecedented 
demand over that period for consumer goods, such as 
automobiles, refrigerators and washing machines, is 
reflected in big increases in capacities for turning out 
the light flat-rolled products. From 1948 to 1951, hot- 
rolled sheet and strip capacity rose almost 30 per 
cent and cold-rolled sheet and strip capacity climbed 
25 per cent. 

Evidences that the national defense program was 
beginning to have an effect on the country’s steel 
producing and finishing capacities also appear in the 
new directory. Capacity for heavy structural shapes, 
needed for plant expansions, and capacity for plate, 
needed for railroad freight cars and other heavy 
applications, increased 11.8 per cent and 5 per cent, 
respectively. 

The directory also shows that in the last three 
years hot-rolling capacity of the industry increased 
13 per cent, slightly above the 11 per cent increase 
in steel-producing capacity. 

Even the present record capacities of the U. S. 
iron and steel industry, the world’s largest, are due 
to be eclipsed soon through continuation of the indus- 
try’s large-scale expansion program. From 1946 to 
1950, inclusive, steel companies spent $2.4 billion for 
new and improved facilities. In 1951 and 1952, more 
than $2.5 billion are expected to be spent. This will 
help carry the annual U. S. capacity for producing 
steel for ingots and castings to 118 million net tons 
for 1953. 
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Growing to support an expanding steel 
industry, the country’s blast furnace capa- 
city hits alltime peak 


BLAST FURNACES in the United States had a 
greater capacity on Jan. 1, 1951, than ever before 
for producing pig iron and ferroalloys. Marking the 
fourth consecutive year of increases, this date saw 
a capacity of 72,553,460 net tons. And more ca- 
pacity is under construction. By the end of 1952 it 
will be 79,300,000 net tons. 

The Jan. 1, 1951, capacity of 72,553,460 tons con- 
sisted of 71,455,060 tons for pig iron and 1,098,400 
tons for ferroalloys. While this represented a con- 
tinued increase in pig iron capacity it marked a 
slight decline in ferroalloy capacity. The latter was 
at an alltime high of 1,108,300 net net tons on Jan. 1, 
1950. 

The alltime record capacity of the country’s blast 
furnaces today is not the result solely of the increase 


Blast Furnace Capacity by Companies 
















































































PIG IRON FERROALLOYS Total 
Annual Annual annual 
No. of i No. of ry i 
stacks | ApMty | seacks | “Apecity | Oeery 
Companies: 
Alan Wood Steel Company............. 2 | Ue Bae a 454,800 
rigs Ludlum Steel Rraccaisa ie 1 _..... SERBS ARREARS 96,000 
eel Corporation............... Ss | IRAE (eArrorey seers 1,341,000 
“Snead Bese ies 1 aR Pee 274,000 
Valencia Iron & Chem. Corp........... 1 _... RRRET Se BARBARA 
7 J) ee eee 1,642,000 
1 200, 
29 10,170,000) 2 
1 151,200) ... 
6 1,308,000) ... 
2 532,000 ae 
1 259,200 pin 
1 200,000; aie 
3 939,600} ... 
hap. chkhowne 1 
2 449, oe 
8 2,638,950) ... 
Interlake Iron Corporation....... 6 1,244,860) ... 
International Harvester Company 3 719,710) ... 
Jackson Iron & Steel Company. . eee ey er Ts 1 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation saa 13 4,212,000) ... 
Kaiser Steel Corporation............... 2 876,! hive 
Kaiser & Frazer Parts i aeeiaens 1 300,000} ... 
Lavino & Company, E. Le eee 2 
Lone Star Steel Company. ey ee ee 1 366,600) a 
National Steel Corporation: 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation. . 3 1,100,000 
Hanna Furnace Corporation. ... . 3 660,000) 1 
Weirton Steel Company...... 3 1,240,000 
BREF re 9 3,000,000) 1 
New Jersey Zinc Company............. Pei) BER eS 2 
Newport Steel Corporation............. 1 144, sien 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company. . 2 474,100) 
Pittsburgh Steel Company............. 3 954,000 
Republic Steel Corporation............. 21 6,592,000) 
Sharon Steel Corporation. ............. 3 709,620) 
oF ce Company........... 2 417,300) 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 3 386,470 1 
Tennessee Pr ical Corp. 3 142,510 
Tonawanda Iron Division.............. 1 171,000 
United States Steel Corporation: 
American Steel & Wire Company..... . 6 1,429,400 1,429,400 
Geneva Steel degre Le cae eo eebsrene 4 1,399,200) : 399,200 
carer ‘ube ee 9 3,098,700} ... acceceee | 3,098,700 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 9 2,468,500) (a) 29,000 | 2,497,500 
United States Steel] Company.......... 49 | 17,420,400) 4 335,400 | 17,755,800 
DES ne snGalaa samen 77 =| 25,816,200) 4 364,400 | 26,180,600 
6 1,678,500 1,678,500 
3 592,760 $92,760 
sé 12 3,616,000} ... seeeeeee | 3,616,000 
Grand TorTaL........... 236 | 71,455,060} 14 1,098,400] 72,553,460 
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in the number of furnaces. True it is that the np, 
ber has been on the increase for four years. Biggy 
factor, over the long period, in setting the capaci) 
record is the increase in the size and capacity of ty 
individual furnaces. 

A quarter of a century ago—1926—this country hy; 
395 blast furnaces, with a total capacity of 57,28. 
437 net tons. That meant there was an average 
nual capacity of 145,034 tons per furnace. 

On Jan. 1, 1951, the 72,553,460 tons of capacity 
was provided by 250 furnaces. Thus, there was » 
average annual capacity of 290,214 tons per furnay 
or a 100 per cent increase over the 1926 figure. 

Indicating that the increase in size and capacity of 
furnaces is continuing, the 1951 average of 290,21 





TREND IN BLAST FURNACE CAPACITY—(Net Tons) 





Coke Charcoal 
Pig Iron Pig Iron Ferroalloys Total 
Te SUDOEO" . ~ Yewaine 1,098,400 72, 553,46) 
70,348,920 40,320 1,108,300 71,497,54) 
69,435,130 40,320 1,066,400 70, 541,85) 
66,301,610 40,320 1,097,000 67,438, 9%) 
64,674,020 32,480 1,002,700 65, 709,20) 
66,311,410 32,480 996,700 67,340,59 
66,256,810 64,480 992,600 67,313,8 
66,344,780 56,190 990,300 67,391,21) 
62,859,330 07, 67, 933,59) 
59,211,850 106,560 1,075,570 60,393,98) 
56,522,370 106,560 80, 609,59) 
54,635,740 95,580 992,320 55,723,640) 
55,162,374 103,040 1,060,416 56,325,839 
55,618,752 103,040 1,060,416 56,782,208 
54,418,489 103,040 1,035,776 55,557,305 
54,803,720 103,040 947,520 55,854,289 
55,999,710 150,640 947,520 57,097,870 
56,209,620 150,640 883,008 57,243,263 
55,452,964 159,040 898,688 56,510,692 


* All pig iron figures are lumped together. 





tons is an increase over the 289,464 tons of only a 
year previous. 


The capacity increase stems from increase in siz 


of new furnaces, rebuilding of old furnaces to boost 
their size, improvement of furnace design, improve. 
ment in blowing equipment that has permitted higher 
rates of blowing and high top-pressures, and various 
other improvements in blast furnace practice. 

The rise in blast furnace capacity was necessitated 
by the big increase being made in steelmaking ca- 
pacity, and figures show a constancy has been main- 
tained in the ratio of one to the other. On Jan. 1, 
1948, the nation’s open-hearth and bessemer steel 
capacities totaled 88,836,690 net tons, while blast 
furnace capacity was 67,438,930 tons. This was a 
ratio of 0.76 ton of pig iron and ferroalloys to each 
ton of steel. On Jan. 1, 1951, the open-hearth and 
bessemer steel capacities had soared to 96,931,850 
tons, and blast furnace capacity had climbed to 72; 
553,460 tons. This gave a ratio of 0.75 tons of pig iron 
and ferroalloys to each ton of steel. 

From Jan. 1, 1948, when the institute last issued 
its directory showing in detail the capacities of the 
iron and steel industry, to Jan. 1, 1951, the number 
of stacks for producing pig iron increased by 13 and 
the number for ferroalloys declined by 2. Thus 
on Jan. 1, 1951, there were 236 stacks for pig iron 
and 14 for ferroalloys. 
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BLAST FURNACE CAPACITY BY PLANT LOCATION AND OPERATING COMPANY 





































































































































































































































Total 
annual 
wT) 
Birmingham . Massillon 
Age an Republic Steel Corporation............ 2 MENON .50- fotscass 456,000 Republic Steel Corporation............ 1 238,000 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 2 ee peer 281,230 ou i 
Ensley Detroit Steel Corporation.....sccsece- 1 259,200 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.... 6 | 1,452,800] (a) 29,000 | 1,481,800 Steubenville 
Fairfield Wheeling Steel Corporation........... 5 1,444,500 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.... SP SOE sec. | cossosse 1,015,700 Struthers 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company. 1 182,500) 
Was an Republic Steel Corporation............ 2 ee ere 471,000 Toledo 
u irmingham Saag Iron Corporation...........- 2 497,600 
Tnace, Sioss-Shefficld Steel & Iron Company. . 1 105,240] 1 36,800 142,040 farren 
we Republic Steel Corporation............ 1 516,000 
e. Woodward Iron Company............- 3 Lm Res 592,760 ‘oungstown 
Republic Steel ey sn eacueikeaoae 5 1,660,000 
P BO Mrckcssccweccacceue 19 | 4,374,730) 1 65,800 | 4,440,530 United States Steel Company.......... 6 | 1,891,600 
city of Youngstown Sheet and Tube | Company 2 501,600 
_ California WOMMEE Fandeniciiesteee 48 | 14,507,220] 2 
’ Fontana 
Kaiser Steel Corporation.............. 2 Ct ene eee ee 876,000 
Pennsylvania 
Pueblo . a Gee ; 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation...) 4 po eae eerie 918,000 EB oer Laughlin Steel Corporation....| 5 | 1,800,000 
) Bethlehem Steel Com 
en PEs cacctvevces 7 2,160,000) 
Illinois ewe 
Chicago rooke Iron Com; o Be & G.....000- 1 151,200 
Total Interlake 1 _ Corporation..........+. 2 METI. 056) Nidienwues 448,020 Braddock ae 
Granite United States Steel Company.......... 7 2,602,700 
wo ee Te | Ce Weer eee 449,680 Brackenridge a 
” leghen; lum Steel Corporation. . . 1 96,000 
0,541,85) 3 719,710]... 719,710 cane ” 
fan. oa R 4 caer oes ; ceatee (Chester Blast Furnace, Inc...........- 1 200,000) 
09 196, 196, airt 
734050 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company.| 3 684,000 684,000 United States Steel Company.......... 2 528,800} 1 85,200 | 614,000 
1 sa TOTAL. 2screrececeosees TI ea (| ere ‘American Steel & Wire Company... 2 WOME as Usceexa0s 450,000 
391,27 Duquesne 
933,530 Indiana United States Steel Company.........- 5 1,346,200 1 105,200 | 1,451,400 
), 393,98) East Chicago Erie ; 
7, 609,59) Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 2 Pea, ae eae | ere 779,200 ora Iron Corporation..........+- 1 167,580]... | ..-++++- 167,580 
to “Gaited States isc Company: Ne aa epenaeel. .\) TV 2cccctss 4,721,400 united States Steel Company.......... eee 2 | 145,000] 145,000 
"I Indiana Har! ‘arre! 
4 idend Dl COMDEP, 0.5.0 5c 0ckesscs Be re Serer 2,638,950 sae Steel Corporation.........-.-- 2 A ererrree 561,000 
5 854,98) MOE sc ces ccc heseshe a ae ere 8,139,550 pisthtehen Steel Company...........- 5 | 1,494,000 2 180,000 | 1,674,000 
icKees; 
‘an eo National Tube Company.............- a” Rn are 1,280,300 
idland 
510, 692 Ashland : Crucible Steel] Company of America. . . . 2 532,000) .. pF ere 532,000 
Armco Steel Corporation. .. 3 ps a 777,000 ph iene 
Maryland Pittsburgh Steel Company...........- 3 954,000 me Weyerre 954,000 
mn y ; pe Island ‘ 
Sparrows Poin’ Pitt h Coke & Chemical C 1 MEMO n. 0 | cccccace 291 
Bethlehem Steel Company............ @ |Cswssieel ... |o-csis.3 3,252,000 Palmerton ee ere eee ae 
— lew Jersey Zinc Company...........- =r a ~ 2 112,000 112,000 
Massachusetts Pittsburgh ‘ 
Everett & Laughlin Steel C tion. . . . © | BOTSMON co. | cccecse 1,872, 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates... 1 200,000] .... | .....-+- 200,000 Sch ta aa ala aia — 
n. a United States Steel Company.......... 6 2,133,000}... aGeeeiwe 2,133,000 
y a Michigan ee a 
Dearborn Furnace Company.......... 2 417,300] .. ‘ , 417, 
of | Fea Mote Motor Company.....2+++.0+++++ 3 SSGBIG) es. Peaeseos 939,600 —. = 
; Lavi d Ci SS ae Bee eR Berne 1 $1,100 51,100 
1 size Great Lakes Steal Cosporetion........- 8. oRaeoetdl 5 [Lessee 1,100,000 Pre tot : Sioned 
Bethlehem Steel Company............ 3 ie) ee errs 792,000 
boost NMED gcc sXe ss caiccwy 6 | sescee) ... |... 2,039,600 Suakainnes 
Miz Alan Wood Steel Company... 2 454,800} ... chmes 454,800 
rove: Duluth — TOR Sissinccccvebisee 68 | 20,284,480) 9 678,500 | 20,962,980 
igher American Steel & Wire Sonpiny Raa 2 Ce CTE 449,400 
’ Interlake Iron Corporation............ 1 TOUT cg Eitevesas 131,660 Sacuiaee 
Lr1ous MMB ssc vin ocd scene oon 3 CT ee eee 581,060 Lyles-Wrigley 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp... 1 40,320) ... salee 40,320 
OC! 
Buffalo ennliei Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp... 2 102,190) ... Sanaa 102,190 
tated Hanna Furnace Corporation. . 3 | 660,000] 1 | 120,000) 780,000 Fi) Rea ne al aC Ga pee 142,510 
Republic ‘Steel Corporation. . 2 618,000) . 618,000 
e ca Lackawann: : 
Bethehem Steel eer 6 2,472,000} ... 2,472,000 Sshiion Texas 
in- anda . 
main: TGadiuiaate tron oe er 1 SLOOO cs Vecoxnils 171,000 Sheffield Stee! Corporation.........--. 1 274,000) .. sees 274,000 
in 1 Tonawanda ne Star 
. Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation... .. 2 SO ic. WP ccosvine 390,000 oon Star Steel Company...........-- 1 366,600 ‘ eadeave's 366,600 
us! 
steel Republic Steel Corporation............ 1 SE. 55D scssacns 263,000 Valencia Iron & Chemical Corporation. 1 27,000 * ene 27,000 
blast DORA be tnccee ss ees 15 | 4,574,000] 1 | 120,000] 4,694,000 TOTAL....-- 6+. 00ers e ee 3 667,600 wetetees 667,600 
as a Ohio Utah 
each Campbell Ga tiuec 3 | 1,200,000 1,200,000 
x ti BF ccccscccsccvce . A ° eves cur le A 
F cromentown Sheet and Tube Company SS een nner 1,450,800 Ironton ‘ pie a pear aii 
‘ * Kaiser ‘razer Parts Corporation... .. x as aeinawes 
se Phra Steel Corporation............ i ne | | | oC £35,000 Geneva Steel Company.......----+--+- 1 199,200) ... ‘ 199,200 
1,850 | American Steel & Wire Company. ..... 2 530,000) 530,000 Mati siwancacns nics 5 1,699,200 way 1,699,200 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. ... 2 540,000 3 540,000 
72,- Republic Steel Corporation 5 1,685,000 *| 1,685,000 Gea 
Pe Hamilton irginia 
n Armco Steel Corporation..........-.-- 2 SOUGON 2cc Picoesvese 564,000 Lynchburg 
” Hubbard Lavino and Company, E. J...........- are ore 1 $1,100 $1,100 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 1 ree ere 200,400 
Globe Iron Company...........-...+: See Aue oes 1 90,000 90,000 West Virginia 
ed ‘kson Benwood 
os Ss Steel Company. 2... Day | Cote i — — Wheeling Steel Corporation........... 1 234,000] .. cesses | 234,000 
tional RPP AE | | Poorest fe 818, Weirton 
the re es --2-- 202000 Ml ences: soa Weirton Steel Company..........+-++ 3 | 1,240,000 1,240,000 
nber Sharon Stee! keel Corporation Re ge a3) tes 1 rere Ree] ene 148,620 ee a | hanes — 1,474,000 
and Newport Steel Corporation..........-- 1 144,000)... | --ee--es 144,000 GRanp TOTAL..........- 236 | 71,455,060] 14 | 1,098,400 | 72,553,460 
“hus ; = 
i (a) Furnace included under pig iron. 
iron 
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STEEL INDUSTRY STATISTICS 








TO SUPPORT the record capacity of the nation’s 
blast furnaces, the country’s coke producing capacity 
has been pushed to a record high level. 

On Jan. 1, 1951, coke making capacity in the 
United States was 66,784,640 net tons, and it was 
still growing. Increases are shown in beehive ca- 


Rise to an alltime high in blast furnace capacity 
sets, off expansion that pushes coke producing 
facilities to record levels 


pacity as well as for coal chemical recovery ovens. 

On Jan. 1, 1951, there were 5540 beehives with a 
total annual capacity of 3,861,750 net tons, and 12,743 
coal chemical recovery ovens (sometimes referred to 
as by-product ovens) with a total annual capacity 
of 62,922,890 tons. 


COKE CAPACITY BY PLANT LOCATION AND OPERATING COMPANY 










































































OTHER 
Total 
No. of ity 
ovens a. T> a. T.) 
$7 250,000 250,000 
572 | 2,945,550] 2,945,550 
102 565,000 565,000 
120 678,000} 678,000 
226 830,000} 830,000 
1,077 | 5,268,550] 5,268,550 
California 
Fontana 
ee Wee bre eee 135 552,000 552,000 
Colorado 
Pueblo 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation...} ..... | ........ 266 | 1,220,000) 1,220,000 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Interake Iron Corporation............] ..... | .....-- 120 398,600) 398,600 
Granite City 
- Re IND, sas scadl scene h soccnbe 49 310,000) 310,000 
United States Steel Company..........] ..... J ....-.-- 280 | 1,071,520} 1,071,520 
South Chicago 
International er Company......] ..... 133 600,000} 600,000 
Republic Steel Corporation.......:....] ..... 75 460,000) 460,000 
own Se Se ses iso 70 444,000) 444,000 
eT TET CTT irre) (erent: 727 | 3,284,120} 3,284,120 
Indiana 
East Chicago 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co........) ..... | ......-- 120 648,000) 648,000 
United States Steel Company..........] ..... | -----+-- 1,148 | 5,855,100) 5,855,100 
i Harbor 
EU CRONIN 6 55's 5 5cnissesecud oonee Bl asenekies 418 | 2,143,400} 2,143,400 
Pi emp nnnsehnscee rd sence Blowaentee 1,686 | 8,646,500} 8,646,500 
Maryland 
Sparrows Point 
Bethichem Steel Company...........-[ ----- J ----+-+> 551 2,928,000] 2,928,000 
Massachusetts 
Everett 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates.......] ..... | .-----+ 204 | 1,112,000] 1,112,000 
Michigan 
Dearborn 
BNE Mietar DOMPARF..... 0.0. .cccscced cveee | sscccees 183-| 1,314,000} 1,314,000 
River Rouge 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation.........] ..--. | -----++: 146 1,120,000} 1,120,000 
Emre. (Cerro: (ese re etd 329 | 2,434,000) 2,434,000 
Minnesota 
Duluth 
American Steel & Wire Company......] ....- | ------++ 114 483,600) 483,600 
Interlake Iron Corporation............] «..-+ | s-.s+s- 61 310,000 310,000 
| Nreeerrrrerryt: fy oy feces ys 175 793,600 793,600 
New York 
Buffalo 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corporation......] ..--- | -------- 216 | 1,200,000} 1,200,000 
Lackawanna 
Bethichem Steel Company............] .-.-- J ------+- 383 | 2,022,000) 2,022,000 
Es eermesen ieee ek Pre eeerte 599 | 3,222,000} 3,222,000 
Ohio 
Campbell 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co........] ..... | --.----- 306 1,320,000} 1,320,000 
Canton 
Republic Steel Corporation............] ...-. | -----+-- 62 240,000 240,000 
Cleveland 
American Steel & Wire Company......} ...-. | -------- 180 834,670) 834,670 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation....| ..... | ..-.---- 100 360,000) x 
Republic Gteei Corporation... ......2.) s.c.0 | occccese 279 | 1,345,000] 1,345,000 
Hamilton 
Armco Steel Corporation. .........02224 ss00. F cccccees 110 558,000) 558,000 

































































BEEHIVE OTHER 
Total 
No. of No. of 
ovens | GEES | overs | Geers | Gers 
Ohio (Continued) 
Lorain 
National essen. tore 385 | 1,766,750) 1,766,750 
ion 
“ioe gma SN c55scnadanGl seeentl SAbi eee 49 215,000) 215,000 
oe PC NURNO. Soa ecesscial wctiee M oceesece 108 480,000} 480,000 
yinterlake BAG CONNOR. 0. ccccsseed cocce 94 372,600) 372,600 
“Wpubtic Steel Corporation............] ..... 141 870,000) 870,000 
‘oungstown 
Republic Steel Corporation Br ers 197 | 1,095,000} 1,095,000 
‘oungstown Sheet and Tube Co........] ..... 84 372,000) 372,000 
pS Tye Gere se (errr 2,095 | 9,829,020) 9,829,020 
Pennsylvania 
Aliquippa 
Be sce & Laughlin Steel Corporation. . . . 240 252,000 293 | 1,800,000) 2,052,000 
le 
Bethlehem Steel Company...........-] 2.005 | ceeeecee 416 | 1,680,000) 1,680,000 
ille Junction 
Republic Steel Corporation............ 296 B1S000 | ..... | ccccccee 215,000 
lairton 
United States Steel Company..........4 ---.- | ---+-+++ 1,567 | 7,443,200] 7,443,200 
rie 
Interiake Iron C BOR. occcccccce] coves | eecsicccie 72 275,600 275,600 | 
Isabella 
Weirton Coal Company............-.. 136 120,000 | ..... eee 120,000 
own 
Sapa NE I ciaiccinacaieall sass (h s'ssisis eine 436 | 2,268,000) 2,268,000 
Crucible Steel Company of America....] ..... | --.-.++- 184 720,000 720,000 
Monessen 
Pittsburgh Steel Company...........- 574 426,000 14 500,000; 926,000 
Mount Pleasant’ 3 
tertown Coal & Coke Co.,...... 585 375000 | ...25 | ccccccce 375,000 
Neville Island 
~ Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co........] ...0- J --s-eees 105 685,000) 685,000 
ur} 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation....} ..... | .......- 360 | 1,440,000) 1,440,000 
Steelton 
ean on PORES: ROE CE | ERNIE 130 648,000} 648,000 
“lly ee be Ore eres BACrccet 151 600,000 600,000 
“Onited States Steel Company.......... 2,912 | 2,073,750 | ..... | -------- 2,073,750 
MUSE sss os csieeeanieet 4,743 | 3,461,750 | 3,788 | 18,059,800} 21,521,550 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp...) ..... | .......+ 4 240,000) 240,000 
Texas 
Houston 
Shefiicid Steel Corporation. ........2..] ss0ce | cesesces 47 252,000 252,000, 
Lone Star : 
ee Le eee erect) 78 438,000 438,000 
eet (eicema ble tes 125 690,000 690,000 
Utah 
Dragerton 
Kaiser & Frazer Parts Corporation... . 500 el UD eng ee 300,000 
Geneva 
Geneva Steel Company............006) coos J cececece 252 | 1,012,300} 1,012,300 
Ironton 
ee ee Pee Serer 56 200,000 200,000 
Sunnyside 
Kaiser Stee] Corporation.............. 297 RUOO Sick akesensins 100,000 
EEG 5.6 ki cesehuee 797 400,000 308 | 1,212,300} 1,612,300 
West Virginia 
East Steubenville 
Wheeling UNG COOTPOFEREON. 6. o's 0 ccisad caees |e ceseces 251 1,296,000} 1,296,000 
Fairmont 
— oo RAEN oo siccicnsenncll sees 60 225,000} 225,000 
Morgan : 
ey Steel RON MNNOD «Sic 'o.cleeoasiniecli sie 74 400,000} 400,000 
eirton 
Weirton Steel Company...........000) seee2 | ceeceeee 249 | 1,510,000] 1,510,000 
ONAL gs oo rb siciss sean mtanonie ea ema 634 | 3,431,000] 3,431,000 
Granp TOTAL.........- 5,540 | 3,861,750 | 12,743 | 62,922,890] 66,784,640 
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The need for additional coke to support a record 
high in blast furnace capacity caused some of the old 
beehives to be pressed back into service. On Jan. 1, 
1948, there were in use only 3790 beehives, with a 
total capacity of 2,806,350 net tons. Capacity on 
Jan. 1, 1950, was 3,185,750 tons. All of the beehive 
capacity is in two states: Pennsylvania with 4743 
ovens totaling 3,461,750 tons, and Utah, with 797 
ovens totaling 400,000 tons. 

Growth in coke capacity had carried the number 
of coal chemical recovery ovens from 11,982 on 
Jan. 1, 1948, to 12,743 on Jan. 1, 1951, and capacity 





TREND IN COKE CAPACITY—(Net Tons) 


Jan. 1 By-product Beehive Total 

ree 62,922,890 3,861,750 66,784,640 
RE 62,283,490 3,185,750 65,469,240 
ee ee 61,572,750 3,345,750 64,918,500 
EE sce wewe Saas e 59,699,490 2,806,350 62,505,840 
BE s ciseniec ieee. 57,774,240 2,560,350 60,280,590 
| Ee 57,614,390 2,806,350 60,420,740 
 ss<35:50 895s 57,409,690 3,446,350 60,856,040 
re 56,574,430 3,336,550 59,910,980 
ME! §saereweeees 51,707,830 5,756,400 57,464,230 
PS 50,291,830 4,239,975 54,531,805 





of them from 59,699,490 net tons to 62,922,890 tons. 
On Jan. 1, 1950, capacity was 62,283,490 tons. 

Installation of the new coal chemical recovery ovens 
is occurring in ten states. Heaviest concentration of 
new capacity was in the Midwest during 1950. In 
1951, construction of coke ovens is largely in the East, 
although there are installations scheduled for the 
West and the South. 


COKE CAPACITY BY COMPANIES 












































































BEEHIVE OTHER v otal 
Annual Annual onm 
No. of i No. of ‘i i 
ovens | GETS | ovens | GETS | Ged 
Compan 
Alan Wood Steel Company....... 151 600,000) 600,000 
Armco Steel Corporation ..............] -...- 110 558,000 558,000 
Sheffield Steel Corporution............] ....- 47 252,000 252,000 
ieee ce: Meee een bei Saieires 157 810,970 810,000 
Bethlehem Steel Company.............] ...-- 1,916 | 9,546,000} 9,546,000 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation.....} ..... 266 1,220,000} 1,220,000 
Crucible Steel Company of America.....| ..... 184 720,000 720, 
Detroit Steel Corporation..............] ..... 108 480,000 480, 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corporation.......} ..... 216 1,200,000} 1,200,000 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 204 | 1,112,000} 1,112,000 
Ford Motor Company. . . 183 1,314,000} 1,314,000 
Granite City Steel Co.... 49 310,000 10,000 
Inland Steel Company. 418 | 2,143,400] 2,143,400 
Interlake Iron Corporation. Sede carat 347 1,356,800} 1,356,800 
International Harvester Company.......} ....- | ..---+-- 133 600,000) 600,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. .... 240 252,000 753 3,600,000} 3,852,000 
Kaiser Steel Corporation............... 297 100,000 135 552,000 652,000 
Kaiser & Frazer Parts Corporation..... . 500 po eee eee 300,000 
ees eee Saco or 78 438,000 438,000 
National Steel Corporation: 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation.........] ..... | ......-- 146 | 1,120,000) 1,120,000 
Weirton Coal Company 136 DQOGO TT cite h cesagas 120,000 
Neaietoes Geel CUMIDENG oo. 5 csc cel tie scs Ps s canes 249 1,510,000} 1,510,000 
ci Ne er 136 120,000 395 2,630,000} 2,750,000 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company..} ..... | .-....-- 105 685,000) 685,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Company............. 574 426,000 74 500,000; 926,000 
Republic Steel Corporation............. 296 215,000 962 5,040,000} 5,255,000 
Sharon Steel Corporation. ............. rs ben 134 625,000) 625,000 
Carpentertown Coal & Coke Co........ 585 STSOON ics n boars ’ 375,000 
EOE ye aoe 585 375,000 134 625,000} 1,000,000 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company...| ..... | .-.----- 120 678,000 678,000 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp....| ..... | ....-... 44 240,000 240,000 
United States Steel Corporation: 
American Steel & Wire Company......] .....:] -..-+-+- 294 | 1,318,270) 1,318,270 
CEU recs gests maces ff onieswess 308 1,212,300} 1,212,300 
National Tube Company A eres ees 385 1,766,750} 1,766,750 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad’ CoP eis | RS! | Aare 572 | 2,945,550] _ 2,945,550 
United States Steel Company.......... 2,912 | 2,073,750 | 2,995 | 14,369,820] 16,443,570 
REMMI chaise ccie's cna asics 2,912 | 2,073,750 | 4,554 | 21,612,690) 23,686,440 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. ...........] .-.-. | -.-..08- 251 1,296,000} 1,296,000 
MVOORWETE TON COMMING. 60.00.6.0.< dic cc cf 0606 | cece teins 226 830,000) 830,000 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube ENN = <8 xiccecs: Moe main since 580 | 2,784,000) 2,784,000 
Grand TOTAL.......... 5,540 | 3,861,750 | 12,743 | 62,922,890) 66,784,640 
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Company Names and Addresses 


Acme Steel Co. 


2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


— —— Co. 
P. O. Box 99, Sheepshead Bay 
Station, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
Alan Wood Stee! Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Untario, Can. 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
Alloy Metal Wire Co. 
Prospect Park, Pa. 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc. 
929 Connecticut Ave. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
American Locomotive Co. 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
American Metal Products Co. 
5959 Linsdale Ave. 
Detroit 4, Mich. 
American Pipe & Steel Corp. 
2201 W. Commonwealth Ave. 
Alhambra, Calif. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
Second Ave. & Sixth St. 
New Kensington, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Rockefeller Bldg. 
Cleveland, 13, O. 
American Swedo Iron Corp. 
400 Railroad St., Danville, Pa. 
Ames & Co., W. 
417 Communipaw Ave. 
Jersey City 4, N. J. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Latrobe, Pa. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet Co. 
4580 E. 71st St., 


Atlantic Industries Ltd. 

Amherst, Nova Scotia 
Atlantic Steel Co. 

P. QO. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Atlantic Wire Co. 

1 Church St., Branford, Conn. 
Atlas Steels Ltd. 

Welland, Ontario, Canada 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 

, Beaver Falls, Pa. 





Cor 
reer stan Mifflin come, Pa. 
Basalt Rock Co. 
Napa, Calif. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 


San Francisco 19, Calif. 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 


1209 Butler Ave., New Castle, Pa. 


Bliss & Laughlin Inc:, Harvey, Ill. 
Boiardi Steel Corp., Milton, Pa. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
310 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp. 
Braeburn, Pa. 
Brainard Steel Co., Warren, O. 
Brooke Iron Co. (E. & G.) 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Buffalo Bolt Co. 
101 East Ave. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Buffalo Steel Co. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Bundy Tubing Co. 
8109 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit 14, Mich. 
Burlington Steel Co. Ltd. 
Sherman Ave., North Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada 
Byers Company, A. M. 
Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
California Cold Rolled Steel Corp. 
7140 Anaheim-Telearaph Road 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
California Wire Cloth Cor; 


1001 22nd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd. 
621 Craig St., West Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 

Canadian Furnace Co. Ltd. 

Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada 

Canadian Tube & Steel Products 
Ltd., 5765 Hamilton St. 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Carpenter Steel Co. 
101 West Bern St., 

Carpentertown Coal & Coke Co. 
Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

Case Company, J. |., Racine, Wis. 

Cedarburg Wire, Wire Nail 
& Screw Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Central Iron & Steel Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Central Steel Tube Co. 

Box 190, Clinton, lowa 

Chester Blast Furnace Inc. 
Chester, Pa. 

Chicaao Steel & Wire Co. 

10257 Torrence Ave. 
Chicago 17, Ill. 


Cleveland 5, O. 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O. 


Readina, Pa. 


Claymont Steel Corp. 
Ciaymont, Del. 

Cleveland Cold Rolling Mills Co. 
Stroud Road, R.F.D.-1, Berea, O. 

Cold Metal Products Co. 

2131 Wilson Ave. 
Youngstown 1, O. 

Colonial Steel Co. 
2400 Grant Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Colorado Fuel & iron Corp. 
Continental Oil Bidg. 

Denver 2, Colo. 

Columbia Steel Co. 

Russ Bidg., San te — mage 6, Calif. 

Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. 

P. O. Box 1557, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Columbia Tool Steel Co. 

Lincoln Highway & State St. 
Chicago Heights, III. 

Compressed Steel Shafting Co. 
1587 Hyde Park Ave. 
Readville, Mass. 

Connors Steel Co. 
Birmingham 1, Ala. 

Consolidated Western Steel Corp 
Russ Bidg., San — 6, » Calif. 

Continental Steel Corp 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. Inc. 
1200 S$. 1 St., Balti 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 
405 Lexington Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cumberland, Md. 

Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co. 
Longwood Ave., Maple Heights 
Cleveland 5, O. 

Davis Wire & Cable Corp., K. H. 
2417 E. 23rd St. 
Los Angeles 11, 

Detroit Steel Corp. 
P. O. Box D, Porter Sia. 

Detroit 9, Mich. 

Detroit Tube & Steel Co. 

Box A—Grand River Station 
Detroit 8, Mich. 

Disston & Sons Inc., Henry 
126 Tacony 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

Dominion Foundries & Steel Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd. 
Sydney, N. S., Canada 

Donner-Hanna Coke Corp. 

Abby & Mystic Sts. 

Buffalo 20, N. Y. 
Driscoll: Wire: Co.,. Shelton, Conn. 
Driver Co., Wilbur B. 

150 Riverside Ave. 

Newark 4, N. J. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 

P. O. Box 1975, Baltimore 3, Md. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 

P. O. Box 478 Pittsburgh 30, Po. 

Elco Steel Products Co. 

Newcastle, Pa. 

Electroweld Steel Corp. 
505 W. Foothill Rd. 
Azusa, Calif. 

Elliott Brothers Steel Co. 
New Castle, Pa. 

Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, O. 

Erie Forge Co., Erie, Pa. 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 

7 Portage Trail 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Firth-Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp. 
2201-3299 Demler Road 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Fitzsimons Steel Co. 

1623 Wilson Ave. 
Youngstown 8, O. 

Follansbee Steel Corp. 

Third and Liberty Aves. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ford Motor Co. 

3000 Schaefer Road 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Formed Tubes Inc. 
Sturgis, Mich. 

Fort Howard Steel & Wire 
State & Ninth Sts. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Fretz-Moon Tube Co. Inc. 
Butler, Pa. 

Geneva Stee! Co., Geneva, Utah 

Globe Iron Co., Jackson, O. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. 

3839 W. Burnham St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Granite City Steel Co. 
20th and Madison Ave. 
Granite City, Il. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Tecumseh Rd., Ecorse 
Detroit 18, Mich. 
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COMPANY NAMES AND ADDRESSES (continued) 


Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
— tron & Steel Inc. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hind Steel Company inc. 
2146 Stanley Terrace 


Avenue A & Poinier St. 
Newark 5, N. J. 
industrial eed & Steel Inc. 
Inland Steel “Co. 
38 S. 


Chicago 
tinterlake Iron Corp 
1900 Union Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, O. 
International Harvester Co. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
‘ Chicago 1, Ill. 


8 
Seattle 14, Wash 
tvins —_ Tube Works, Ellwood 
Oak Lane Station 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jackson tron & Steel Co. 
Jackson, O. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 
— Steel & Wire Co. 


Mass. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Third Ave. & Ross St. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 
20 North Wacker Drive 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
1924 Broadway 


Oakland, Calif. 
Kaiser & Frazer Parts Corp. 


Provo, Utah 
Kane Boiler Works Inc., E. 
2722 Mechanic St. 


Spring City, Pa. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


Peoria, Ill. 
Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala. 
Knoxville Iron Co. 
Knoxville 2, Tenn. 
Laclede Steel Co. 
1317 Arcade Bidg. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
la Salle Steel Co. 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
2626 Ligonier St., Latrobe, Pa. 
Lavino & Co., E. J. 
1528 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co. 
P. O. Box 1165 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas, Texas 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
McLouth Steel Corp. 


300 S. Livernois, Detroit 17, Mich. 


Macwhyte Co. 
2900—14th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Madison Wire Company Inc. 
Indian Church Road 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co. 
McKees Lane, Niles, O. 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Co. Ltd. 
875 Logan Ave. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Mark & Co., oe 
1900 D 








Master Tank 8 Fede Ltd. 
1612 Singleton St. 
P. ©. Box 5072 
Dallas 8, Texas 
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op E , Ot. 


Medart C 


0. 
100 Potomac St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 


Machine 
P. O. Box 1466, ‘Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Michigan Seamiess Tube Co. 
Lyon, Mich. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Midvale Co. 
Nicetown, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corp. 
6800 Manchester Ave. 
St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
Moltrup Steel Products Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Carty & Sand 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
= Forge & Ordnance Co. 

Ievi Warren Co., Pa. 
National-Standard Co. 

Niles, Mich. 

National Steel Corp. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


be Co. 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 

1230 E. 92nd St. 

Chicago 19, Ill. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 

9400 Belmont Ave. 

Franklin Park, Ill. 
New England High Carbon Wire Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

160 Front St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Newman-Crosby Steel Corp. 
, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

News Shipbuilding & Dry 

Dock Co., Newport News, Va. 
Newport Steel oo 


lewport, 

Nichols Wire x Aluminum Co. 

port, lowa 

Nikoh Tube Co. 

5001 S. Kedzie Ave. 
Chicago 32, Ill. 

Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, O. 

Northern Steel Inc. 

44 School St., Boston, Mass. 

Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc. 
4315 Ninth Ave., N. W. 
Seattle 7, Wash. 

Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
Sterling, Hl. 

Ohio River Steel Corp. 

Toronto, O. 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 
132-140 egal Main St. 
Shelby, 

Oregon steel Mills 

5250 N. Front Ave. 
Portland 10, Ore. 

Pacific States Steel Corp. 
Niles, Calif. 

Pacific Tube Co. 

5710 Smithway St. 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Parkersburg Steel Co. 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
121 Bridge St. 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

Phoenix Manufacturing Co. 
Industry Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel Corp. 

2208 Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
1905 Grant Bidg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

1600 Grant Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Co. 
Monaca, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Tube Co. 

323 Fourth Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Pollak Steel Co. 

820 Temple Bar Bldg. 
a 2, 

Poor & Co. 

50 Church St. -» New York 17, N. Y. 

Precision Drawn Steel Co. 

3600 River Road, Camden, N. J. 

Prentiss & Company, Geo. W. 
439 Dwight St. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
400 Transit Tower 
San Antonio 5, Texas 

Reeves Steel & Manufacturing Co. 
Dover, 





Republic Steel Corp. 

Republic Bidg., Cleveland 1, O. 
ode Island Steel Corp. 
Pawtucket, R. |. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
640 South 9 St. 
Trenton 2, N. J 

Rome Strip Steel Co. Inc. 

lenry St., Rome, N. Y. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co. 

8 Mile and Mound Roads 
Detroit 20, Mich. 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 

Fostoria, O. 


Detroit 7, Mich. 
Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
249 N. Water Ave. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Sheet Steel Mills Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
Sheffield Station 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
812 Oliver Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Shenango Tube Co. 
200 Clarke St., Sharon, Pa. 
Sherman Steel & Wire Co. 
erman, Tex. 
Sierra-Drawn Steel Co. 
5821 E. Randolph St. 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
Simmons Co. 


Simonds Saw & Steel “Co. 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Smith Corporation, A. O. 
3533 N. 27th St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Smith Corp. of Texas, A. O. 
P. O. Box 9668 
Houston, Tex. 
South Chester Tube Co. 
Front & Thurlow Sts. 
Chester, Pa. 
Southeastern Metals Co. Inc. 
Box 1145, Decatur, Ala. 
Southern Pipe & Casing Co. 
P. O. Box C, Azusa, Calif. 
Southwest Steel Rolling Mills 
9901 S. Alameda St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
68 Pleasant St. 
W. Brookfield, Mass. 
Standard Tube Co. 
14534 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Monaca, Pa. 
Superior Sheet Steel Div., 
Parksburg Steel : ., Canton, O. 
Superior Steel Cor; 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Superior Tube Co. 
P. O. Drawer 191 
Norristown, Pa. 


Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
4735 W. 14th St., Cicero, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 

Tennessee Products & Chemical 
Corp., 412 American National 
Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Texas Steel Co. 

3901 Hemphill St. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O. 
Thompson Wire Co. 

41 Mildred Ave. 

Mattapan, Mass. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. | 
1835 Dueber Ave., S. W. 
Canton 6, O. 

Toledo Steel Tube Co. 

2115 Smead Ave., Toledo 6, O. 
Tonawanda Iron Div. en 
Sanitary Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tredegar Co., Richmond, Va. 

Trent Tube Co. 

East Troy, Wis. 

Tube Reducing Corp.* 
520 Main Ave. 
Wallington, N. J. 





St 
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still higher 
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Union Electric Steel Corp. 
2314 Oliver Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 
21st & Manchester Ave. 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 
United States Steel Corp. 
71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
U. S. Steel Co. 
Carnegie Bidg.,. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 
Bridgeville, 
Vacuum Melt Inc. 
Greenville, Pa. 
Valencia Iron & Chemical om 
Rusk, Texas 
Vanadivm-Alloys Steel Co. 
Latrobe, 
Vancouver Rolling Mills Ltd. 
490 SE Marine 
Vancouver, Canada 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 
West Aliquippa, Pa. 
Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Phillipsdale 16, R. I. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
9 E. Beau St., Washington, Pa. 
Webb Wire Works 
17 Liberty St. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Weirton Coal Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
West Virginia Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Foot of 17th St. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Western Automatic Machine Screw 
Co., Elyria, O. 
Wheatland Tube Co. 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Whitney Apollo Corp. -, Apollo, Pa. 
Wickwire Brothers Inc. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
4840 So. Western Ave. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
Woodward Iron Co. 
Woodward, Ala. 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 
100 Barber Ave. 
Worcester 6, Mass. 
Wright Steel & Wire Co., G. F. 
243 Stafford St. 
Worcester 3, Mass.. 
Wyckoff Steel Co. 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Youngstown Sheel & Tube Co. 
Stambaugh Bldg. 
Youngstown 1, O. 
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STEEL INGOTS 








FOR THE FIRST TIME the American Iron & Steel 
Institute’s directory shows the country’s steelmaking 
capacity at more than 100 million tons. 
to record levels, the nation’s capacity to make steel 
for ingots and castings reached 104,502,680 net tons 
on Jan. 1, 1951. More capacity is under construction, 
and by the end of 1952 the world’s largest steel in- 
dustry will have at least 118 million tons of steel- 
making capacity. 

The Jan. 1, 1951, record capacity consisted of 91,- 
310,850 net tons of open-hearth, 5,621,000 net tons of 
bessemer, 7,570,810 net tons of electric and 20 net 
tons of crucible. Included in the open-hearth figure 


STEEL INGOT CAPACITY BY TYPE AND COMPANY 





In rising 








TEN LARGEST CAPACITIES: STEEL FOR INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
(Net Tons) 






dan. 1, 1951 Jan. 1, 1948 Jan. 1, 1945 
United States Steel Corp. ....... 33,868,700 31,226,200 32,307,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp, .......... 16,000,000 13,800,000 12,900,000 
Republic Steel Corp. ............ 8,967,000 8,600,000 9,791,000 



























Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. .. 4,846,500 4,741,500 5,042,400 
National Steel Corp. 4 4,050,000 3,900,000 
Armco Steel Corp. = 3,367, 3,268,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. .. 4,250,000 4,002,000 4,002,000 
Tnland Steel Co. ..ccscccccccece 3,750,000 3,400,000 3,400,000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 2,028,000 1,452,000 1,272,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ........... 1,860,000 1,409,000 1,960,000 





TREND IN STEEL INGOT CAPACITY—(Net Tons) 
Open 
dan, 1 Hearth Bessemer Crucible Electric Total 


1951 .... 91,310,850 5,621,000 20 7,570,810 04,502,680 
1950 .... 86,984,490 5,537,000 20 6,871,290 99,392,800 
1949 .... 84,817,040 5,191,000 20 6,112,870 96,120,930 
1948 .... 83,610,690 5,226,000 20 5,396,750 94,233,460 
1947 .... 81,010,990 5,154,000 20 5,076,240 91,241,250 
1946 .... 81,236,250 5,154,000 20 5,500,290 91,890,560 
1945 .... 84,171,590 5,874,000 3,800 5,455,890 95,505,280 
1944 .... 82,223,610 6,074,000 3,800 5,350,880 93,652,290 
1943 .... 79,180,880 6,553, 3,800 4,554,980 90,292,660 
1942 .... 78,107,260 6,721,400 3,800 3,737,510 88,569,970 
1941 .... 74,565,510 6,996,520 3,942 2,586,320 84,152,292 
1940 .... 173,721,592 6,009,920 5,354 1,882,630 81,619,496 
1939 .... 72,959,638 7,138,880 5,354 1,725,086 81,828,958 
1938 .... 71,472,370 7,212,800 9,610 1,490,858 80,185,638 
1937 .... 69,725,736 7,084,000 11,850 1,326,788 78,148,374 
1936 .... 68,946,829 8,058,400 11,850 1,147,221 78,164,300 
1935 .... 68,544,310 8,842,400 11,850 1,053,370 78,451,930 
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ss ELECTRIC AND 
CEM HEARTH | _ DESEMER CRUCIBLE Total OPEN HEARTH | BESSEMER | P*ECTCIG S| Total 
a Annual 1 — w a ae ay ' Annual a Annual s Annual capacity 
lo. cay a a fo. capacit lo Be) ‘ . 
ars |" | Gers (WT) ~-| Gert | eee ‘tT es 
910 | 90,364,780) .... | .......- oo KT cccccces 90,364,7 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
37 | ~ 946,070) .... | ...0s... ry) eee 946,070 Corporation............ 30 | 3,927,000 6 
ihiag hte maee ced ROPAL 1 SORT OOL 0505) scnyemes 5,621,000 Joan’ Mfg. & Supply Co..| .... Rewe 
coos | coccccccs ¢s00 | sesscces 256 | 7,570,810} 7,570,810 Judson Steel Corporation. 3 
eee ieee eee SRC “Sabaviie sie 1 20 20 Kaiser Steel Corp........ 7 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 3 oe 
947 | 91,310,850/(e) 41 | 5,621,000] 257 | 7,570,830/104,502,680 Kilby Steel Company.... a 
a Knoxville Iron Company..} .... A 
Steel for castings ay 2 ee 
included above......... FN) | [An ee 124,790] 354,870 seep ent ee (a ie ere seeripeeee tay Pa eee aires 
ae Lukens Steel Company. . 12 675,000] .... | .----6-- coce | cocccees 675,000 
Companies: McLouth Steel Corpora- 
Alan Wood Steel Co...... 7 SEO OO) cciee | cccocccch sees | ces senns 550,000 WMG caescdsascncdvecash toed | scerendseh enee | codeceve 4 420,000) 420,000 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Mesta Machine a 4 ER See Se 1 20,000 105,000. 
ieda pis nian 7 260,160) .... 28 572,200) 832,360 Midvale Company........ 6 324,430} .... | eccccees 9 92,940) 417,370 
American Locomotive Co. 6 181,000) .... ase | swcesees 181,000 National Forge & Ord- 7 fags a<oee 
Armco Steel Corporation..| 25 | 2,620,000] .... 9 | 396,000} 3,016,000 tae SS COREE RS i BREE. ated SERGEEEE : - 
Sheffield Steel Corp...... 14] 1,314,000) .... sist: keen eaceols 1,314,000 National Steel Corp.: 
Great Lakes Steel Corp.. 17 | 2,450,000) (c)2 | .......-- pine P eaedduns 2,450,000 
ORAL 52) cece SECC ae eee 9 | 396,000] 4,330,000 Witntaac.. 12 | 2'300,000| (c)2| ........ pons Pete: 2'300,000 
Atlantic Steel Company. . . 3 | ee rere: eres crete. 188,000 29 | 4,750,000: SR a Ce 4,750,000 
Babock “ Wilcox Tube " TORR ccs cccsasees ls (c) 
pec aeikesmbachel coed’ hl svievee os 2 64,800 64,800 National Supply Co......] ...- eseeareepeces | aceecess 3 50,400 50,400 
Baldvan iAaee ‘Hamilton (b) Newport News Ship- 
Renee cates 5 140,280). ....| ........K@ 2 20] 149,300 building & Dry Dock Co. | .... | ....s20-[ cess | ceeeeeee] 3 12,000 12,000 
. | Newport Steel Corp...... 7 SER, dene h Akedeces 3 291,600 704,700 
Barium Steel Corporation: i 
Central Iron & Steel Co..| 5 | 360,000] .... | ........ 1] 46,000} 406,000 cet na el he 
Industrial Forge & Steel, : Northwestern ee oie aneaas kves T detownse i Y 
Pane | al ate: ¥ es) | (Cee BA leer FrDN (sere eee 3| 321,000] 321,000 
= _ cine nd - Ohio ‘River Steel Corp.. 4 BORD sede | ccccdocsl cove P-wecahake 121,200 
MORE feos veccess ts 13 40,030] .... 1| 46,000} — 886,030 Oregon Steel Mills....... Soe eencbeas Ssedb ketesaed 3} 110,000] 110,000 
petal Pacific States Steel Corp.. 2 ee ns EE Ce 2 91,300) 231,300 
Bethlehem Steel Corp: Pittsburgh Steel Co....... 12 BAFRRGE ceca | cedscssc aeae b eeadnese 1,072,000 
Bethlehem Steel Co...... 122 | 14,486,000 6 576,000 8 158,000} 15,220,000 Reconstruction Finance 
Bethlehem Pacific CE cacbasstitcaneetel suse) oteemens seve 360,000 f 
Coast Steel Corp....... 13 540,000] .... | ...000:- 2 240,000) 780,000 Republic Steel Corp.. 74 7,202,000 2 21 | 1,100,000} 8,967,000 
Roeblings Sons Co., 9 po eee @reerere mrrre cere 204,870 
aie acca ausy 135 | 15,026,000) 6 576,000 10 398,000} 16,000,000 Rotary Maceic coord Co.. eR) Barina a. 5 425,000 425,000 
Borg-Warner Corporation| .... | ........| .... | .esceeee 3 28,350 28,350 pear gd oa os q 19 1,381,400} .... : ponyro 1,441,400 
Boiardi Steel Corp....... . See Me Saiewich ahlietr cin f fennwiee'e 2 50,760 50,760 (b) Southwest Steel Peta” wm gS Segoe s4 : ’ ’ 
Braeburn Alloy Steel an CES RES. | pean, RGR are 2 20,730 20,730 Rolling Mills 1 36,000) 
Byers Company, A.M...) 20. | cevccseof cost | cscice 2) 75.000] 75.000 Stanley Works..00020200) 73 | “aasiaao) 22) | 2, aaa 
ag aad etre ereereen ereee ereereee wi : Texas Steel Company....] .... | ......-- On (PIE 2 22,320} 22,320 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Timken Roller Bearing 
aaa i | re ne ceseeeee| 1,560,000 COME Fon. sa sucs 3 201,600 Fee: 6 | 345,600] 547,200 
Claymont Steel’Corp....) 7% 1. 466000) oo... | csccccon] secs | cosasers 468,000 Union Electric Steel 
ae tale 2 Rae er BB ekestarad ee eer ee 2| 26,760] 26,760 
Ma cisiesvses cea 27 | 2,028,000) .... | o.eceeee] coos | cocecces 2,028,000 
United States Steel Corp.: 
So RR TAREE od Se Fee [OR Seer Fa Dee aT. jeg eog| tn leeiaee poeta Ee a ar ey Pere 2,068,000 
nada te Ng ae ae, Seen pours Columbia Steel Co... |: Hi S660 cc. [isccen ase i | "' 12,000] “578,400 
camer pte ol ‘2 | “‘ssa.400]  5s4’400 Geneva Steel Co........ 9| 1,440,000) .... | ....... Fiscal adaeoaas 1,440,000 
Crucibl St 1 Co ae wa s . National Tube Co....... 15 2,226,000 6 | 1,188,000) .... | .......- 3,414,000 
icible Stee! mpany n 24 286,440] + 1,153,440 Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Detroit sheet cen veal 10 ca ee Ss 650,000 Railroad Company..... 21 2,920,000} (c)3 | ........ Pees eee 2,920,000 
— & Sons, Inc. i Aine Wy i United States Steel Co...} 231°} 21,746,000} (d)8 | 1,284,000 13 418,300) 23,448,300 
tartstersneteeee| cere Po ceeeeeedd cere | ceeeee es 2] 25,000) 25,000 TOTAL.............| 313 | 30,966,400] 17 | 2,472,000] 14 | 430,300] 33,868,700 
ne Stainless Steel — 
Rt a, — eee Labepale 4 12,000 12,000 Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Edgewater Steel Co....... 3 [| RASS SAeeaer Rn! ies 146,470 CRE ce co cckneh Cuvee Nh atenieaee acuelh eraces 4 54,120 54,120 
Empire Lae Company... 6 ED eres eres re ere 390,320 po See eg) Gere eer emer 3 1,800 1,800 
r Forge Company..... 3 MOE ones. fo siccaesef ose, Picwevecss 85,000 Veesadiiise:Aibcire Sine Co 3 11,910 11,910 
‘irth St lit St 1 id Hh x 5 eee eeee | coeceees . . 
“y ne ni ae Mere 3] 20,040} 20,040 Colonial Steel Co........ a GOES eS Poe 1 7,020 7,020 
10 1,246,580} . 17 225,360} 1,471,940 
13 720,000] . Reis, elephants 720,000 Wi ccctensecies P| eee: Sane a 18,930) 18,930 
3} 100,750) . re eee 100,750 Vulcan Crucible Steel Co..] .... | .-...... aT Re 2 9,600 9,600 
. 2 39,880) . 1 3,000) 42,880 Washburn Wire Co....... 4 Te eee eee aes . 93,000 
Inland Steel Company. . 56 | S,7S000H .... | ....-5. vee | ceeeeeee 3,750,000 Wheeling Steel Corp...... 11 | 1,440,000 2| 420,000) . 1,860,000 
area Harvester + pee 900,000 Youngstown Sheet and 000 
OMpaNny.....-..---- e+ ey sete | cccsreceh wove | sencesss “an t0Ulté<id:C(<«*é‘t‘é BO Ceomapamy’j.. 2 cc cr ce 3 680,000; 4 K ere Pere re 4,250, 
Isaacson Iron Works... sa | Memecasasi || Sarat aaeae 2| ‘ 101,520] 101,520 Te Commons oe eee haa 
Jessop Steel Company....] ...- |e. -ee eee} eens Peeeeeeee 4 41,560 41,560 Granp TOTAL...... 947 | 91,310,850|(e) 41 | 5,621,000|(f)257 | 7,570,830]/104,502,680 
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STEEL INDUSTRY STATISTICS 





are 230,080 tons of capacity for producing steel for 
castings. Similarly, the electric and crucible figure 
includes 124,790 tons for steel for castings. 

Although open-hearth capacity increased 9 per 
cent from Jan. 1, 1948, to Jan. 1, 1951, the number 
of open hearths dropped from 954 to 947. This em- 
phasizes the growth in size of open hearths. In 1950, 
a Midwestern steel plant completed installation of an 
open hearth with a capacity of 550 tons per heat, 
three to four times that of many furnaces. 

Size of electric furnaces installed has increased 
too. On Jan. 1, 1948, there were 222 electric furnaces 
with a total annual capacity of 5,396,750 net tons, 
or an average annual capacity of 24,309 tons per 
furnace. With 256 electric furnaces in existence on 
Jan. 1, 1951, and as their total capacity was 7,570,- 
810 net tons, their average annual capacity was 29,- 
573 tons per furnace. 

The jump in electric furnace capacity from Jan. 1, 
1948, to Jan. 1, 1951, was 40 per cent. 

Crucible steel production had all but passed out 
of existence. As has been the case for the last several 


Le, 


years the only remaining crucible furnace is the 9 
ton one at Burnham, Pa. 

Although open-hearth and electric steel capacitig 
were at all-time high marks on Jan. 1, 1951, bessemg 
was not. The latter had risen some, however, oye 
the last two years. On Jan. 1, 1951, bessemer 
pacity totaled 5,621,000 net tons, compared with 
8,842,400 tons in 1934 and 1935. There were 41 be. 
semer converters on Jan. 1, 1951, an increase of tw 
over Jan. 1, 1948. As was the case in 1948, ten ¢ 
the converters on Jan. 1, 1951, were used only jy 
melting charges for open hearths. 

The large increase in steel capacity is distribute 
throughout all of the six steel producing districts ¢ 
the United States. In each the 1951 capacity «. 
ceeded the 1939 capacity, and the capacity projectej 
for 1953 will bring an increase over 1951 levels ip 
each of the districts. Percentagewise, however, th 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown district and the Chicago dis 
trict will have less in 1953 than in 1939 and 1951, 
This is because of the greater rate of growth in other 
districts. 


STEEL INGOT CAPACITY BY PLANT LOCATION AND OPERATING COMPANY 
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OPEN HEARTH | BESSEMER eS Tot OPEN HEARTH | BESSEMER | "ECTEIG S| toa 
we | Anaat | Annual | Annual | annual, Anawal | Annual | ‘Annual 
capaci cay “ capaci r RY 
GT) | eT - | Gers | oT - wT) |) oer} | eT ie 
Alabama Sterling 
sel Northwestern Steel & . shinee + 

Annist Wire Company........ Pre eee Poh, reer re 4 1,000 
Kilby Steel Co.......... Bosca, Soseees Beet, Pores 3] 34,020] 34,020 ~~ gana oO Bak oe oe 
Connors Steel Co........ oe) errr ones B sonnenee 2 60,000 60,000 Indi 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & coro! ee ee 

Railroad Com oo ane 568,000} (c)3 | .......- cece | cocccces 1,568,000 oungstown 
Fairfield pore . mentees baal Tube Company........ 9 1,196,000 2 SIO BOT oc cet] ccc ccces 1,526,000 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Feet hak ee g 
Railroad Company... .. 2 »352,! erry eorerr es coos | eccccess 1,352,000 lyn Mig. upply 
ien —— . sascata oS See ote Mere sndaed Ssasusaa 3 37,500 37,500 
Republic Steel Corp... . 8 TES BOO] .... | wocceess eee | wosee00 745,000 Gary 
i = United States Steel Co... 55 | 6,025,700] )3 | ........ coees | cecccace 6,025,700 
errs 29 | 3,665,000} (c)3 | ........ 5 94,020} 3,759,020 i ‘ar! 
Inland Steel Company... 36 1 S,7SO SOR onc | cc cccces (ened sevseses 3,750,000 
California Kokomo 
Emeryville Continental Steel Corp... 5 Po re ee sone iw hee eben 393,760 
ludson Steel Corp....... 3 TESOD noe | coccceee bees B weseeawe 76,500 New Castle 
: nee oe Borg-Warner Corp...... Seen errr ere ee 3 28,350) 28,350 
eee ORD so 325s 7 | 3,200,000) .... | .--.-+-- aekeg cere i Se. 105 | 11,365,460] _5 |__ 330,000] __6 | __ 65,850) 11,761,310 

Los Angeles 
Bethlehem Pacific Kentucky 
Se Steel Corp....... 3 DAME s00% | vevcecce 2 240,000) 324,000 Ashland 

Southwest Steel 5 
‘Rolling Mills...... ys feed Meesermere Wires) Pees 1] 36,000} 36,000 a ad pacer P| (ccc [ae a Zoster” a 
ae eae OD i ssisiclfccsansa 91, 704,700 
Pacific States Steel Corp.| 2| 140,000] .... | ........ 2| 91,300] 231,300 Beebe ene Lee 2e) eee asl eee 

Pittsburg TORvecicccccccses 4S | 1,313,100] .... | ........ 3 291,600} 1,604,700 
Columbia Steel Co...... 7 oe err ere cased Se euaeee 364,700 

South Francisco Maryland 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Baltimore 

Steel Corp..........+.- 5 240,000) .... | ......-- cece | ceeeeeee 240,000 Armco Steel Corporation.| .... | ...-...- ey gee 6 | 102,000} 102,000 
‘orrance Colgate 
Columbia Steel Co...... 4 kes) eer 1 12,000 213,700 Eastern Stainless Steel 
National Supply Co... . Te eer ee ee 3 50,400 50,400 LAE RIESE: WPS Wierrererinrr (ereange ieee 4 12,000 12,000 
Sparrows Point 
ere 31 2.BO06 S00] .... | .2000--- 9 429,700} 2,736,600 Bethlehem Steel Co...... 28 | 4,824,000 3 Se ee: EN 5,160,000 
Colorado Bicns shsncconce 28 | 4,824,000 3 336,000 10 114,000} 5,274,000 
lo 
Colorado Fuel and Iron arasiees Massachusetts 
OEP. cccccccccccecccs 16 1,320,000) .... | occcceee seed | 0600000 +320, ee 
. American Steel & Wire 
c . | 4 250,000] .... | sccscees Pree ere 250,000 

Bridgeport 

Stanley Works.......... 3 2BB,200) 0... | cccccees coee | cscreces 188,280 Michigan 
Dearborn 
Delaware Ford Motor Company...| 10 | 1,246,580] .... | ........ 17 | 225,360] 1,471,940 

Claymont Detroit 

Claymont Steel Corp... . 7 UNE 3060 B secucta® Arey Erte eee 468,000 Rotary Electric Steel wii 
_ | rer vine A Gacieerady Cert. erates Tac 5 425,000) , 
Georgia se 
Atlanta Great Lakes Steel Corp..} 17 | 2,450,000] (c)2 | ........ a eee 2,450,000 
Atlantic Steel Co........ 3 SORODO .... | 2.05.5 eet re 188,000 Racnhate , 
paeyi Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Illinois Corporation........... SP eer: Berd (ere 5 3,000) 3,000 
on Steel Co. 4 397,840 397,840 Trenton : wails 
yard f aye rete [remo Porm F Re ee inne 420, 

Chicago Heights McLouth Steel Corp.....} ...-. - 4 0,000: 
American Locomotive Co.| 3 EE 25a0 8 onostaee ere er eT 78,000 MS cab axcsece 27 | 3,696,580) (c)2] ........ 31 | 1,073,360} 4,769,940 
Columbia Tool Steel Co..| .... | ......-- re eri 2 6,600 6,600 

Granite City Mi 
Granite City Steel Co....} 13 ee leery uneal Shanes 720,000 innesota 

i Duluth 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 3 eee fea ey eer 325,000 American Steel & Wire 
South Chicago co years 9 GIS 000] .coe | wccceces ere Geyer 918,000 
International Harvester 
Company............. il 900,000} .... | ..-..... coos | cecccccs 900,000 Missouri 
Republic Steel Corp... . . 4 PA SE 9 600,000} 1,100,000 s City 
United States Steel Co...] 31 | 3,905,000] 3 | 500,000] 8 | 270,000] 4,675,000 Sheffield Steel Corp...... S| @iowoo) si.c4) dcceeaed biel isan aie 420,000 
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Steel (Ingots and Steel for Castings) (Continued) 








Steel (Ingots and Steel for Castings) (Continued) 





















































































































































OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER rs fs te Total OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER 
Annual Annual Annual = ‘Annual ‘Annual 
No. capacit Ni capacity Ne i copes ‘ 
NT. ” | ONT) | oer} wes No) may | NO | Gere 
Duquesne 
New Jersey — States Steel Co...| 27 | 1,800,000) .... | ......-- 4 142,800] 1,942,800 
Harrieo i aa AGG eB codevesti bce ciPickacmens 85,000 
Crucible Steel Company Ra pal Company 3 85,000) 
of mg poascseoseee|ocres | sencerecl coos | seeseees 12 2,160, | , 2.160 Sharon Steel Corp....... 44 | ERAOD cons: b csecastep aces’ | sovcenes 981,400 
Roebl: i 
Ppating Hons Coy IA:|. 9:|. -9ONBTOL cons |/scssssasf vase] aessaeee 204,870 , - «I Be, eee ee pene s| secl 3,980 
he Harmony Township 
TOTAL..cccceee ooes 9 204,870 . 12 2,160 207,030 Bpceccuoey, 7% es, CE Eames Keer 2 75,000 75,000 
Harrisburg 
New York Central Iron & Steel Co..} 5 1 46,000 
Buffalo Harrisburg Steel Co.... . 3 oon ceacawne 100,750 
— Steel Corp.. 9 WORE wince. Va sceedesl ses. P wn redeees 870,000 Irvine 
National Forge & Ord- 
_ Ludlum Steel ones, _ Eeicuxcdl suas. ncendbuck onan ipreseeaale 3 25,000 25,000 
Soltobeege PY ee Seer Seem meer i 3 33,000 33,000 -Ivy R a 
Lackawa : ae Wood Steel Co.. 7 $50,000) 2... | occcccco] cove | coccccce 550,000 
Banehen : Steel Nea ic 0 30 | 3,920,000] .... | wcccccoe| cove | cocseees 3,920,000 Johnstown 
Lockport 3 Bethlehem Steel Co...... 21 | 1,788,000 3 240,000] .... | cceceees 2,028,000 
Sienonds oo 8 ne Gere ce: Gone: aerate 3 21,600 21,600 United States Steel Co... pi ee errr 1 5,500} | 24,400 
Syracu: Latrobe 
Cracible Steel Company =. Locomotive 
Og Pr ree EO ee ae 6 | * 56,280 56,280} = = § |§ Company............- 3 103,000] 2... | ceceeeee] cove | coeeeeee 103,000 
Tonawanda Latrobe be Blectrie Steel 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel po RES Pere Berercerr eres rere 4 12,000) 12,000 
EOTAEION, cco sseol scce | voeseves| sree | weeeeess 2 4,500) 4,500 Vieateuraliove Steel 
Colorado Fuel & Iron COMPERY . 00s cccsssces ok» Saeaenedk enell Saseseds 3 11,910 11,910 
CORP... 2. cccccssenves 4 240008) 2.00 | ceccccsc] cece | osevcees 240,000 McKeesport 
Watervliet Firth Sterling Steel & . 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Carbide Corp.........- dee D dncccunal Gochol seacnaee 3 20,040 20,040 
ee fron. a Goer Gr aoe 3 25,000 25,000 RS ag Tube Co.. 3 876,000 3 288,000] .... | «----++- 1,164,000 
7 idland 
TOGA. .ccccccceses 43 iN eee errr 17 140,380] 5,170,380 Crucible Steel Company 
Ohi of America..........+++ ll 867,000) ...- | «.-eeeee 6 228,000] 1,095,000 
r 10 Milton 
Campbell Boiardi Steel Corp.......] soe | ceccsvee| cove | ceccecee 2 50,760) 50,760 
Youngstown Sheet and lonaca 
thao Company........ 12 1,302,000 2 240,000) .... | o--seeee 1,542,000 Colonial Steel Co........) cece | ceeeeeee| cone | ceeeeeee 1 7,020} 7,020 
Can Monessen . 
Industrial Forge & Steel, Pittsburgh Steel Co...... 12 OTB AOE cccc | scccvcssh cece | veccesee 1,972,000 
SE é 2 48,600 Lees Pee 48,600 ‘unha ; 
Reconstrcton Finance United States Steel Co... MG) GR adnc 3 ekcsdcosl noes | saceccad 4,266,000 
SR cr eee eas elvan powers 5 360,000; 360,000 Oakmont 
Republic Steel Corp... . 6 PME Sse nd ence ne 12 500,000 975,000 Edgewater Steel Co...... 3 SOR 6658 danasdsdl snes Ri gusentes 146,470 
Timken Roller Bearing Philadelphia 
Be. crccrvesccesececes 3 PO GS Serer | 6 345,600) 547,200 Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Cleveland sila ies Daa thee S066 00.0: whet Dike eee aedw le anes sees 2 25,000 25,000 
= & Laughlin Stee! Midvale Company...... 6 po eee ener 9 92,940 4 
Sa eee 9 945,000 enewweey nae e bie 945,000 Phoenixville ee 
Repub Steel Corp..... a Pr. nee Hemctecrs 1,637,000 —— pron & Steel Co.. 6 pS Aon, ee Sees pee mene 431,430 
ittsburg) 
National Tabs Ce... 260% 12 1,350,000 3 eee anes ier 2,250,000 Heppenstall Company... 2 pe Peer 1 3,000; 42,880 
Lowellville Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Sharon Steel Corp....... 5 ME waive P cwc uses 2 60,000 460,000 Corporation........... 16 | 1,800,000) 3 336,000 1 1,500} 2,137,500 
Mansfield Reading 
Empire Steel Co......... 6 ST Gi cine bas cd ea kak Mec, sarcruess 390,320 SERIE cc crl Soaa 8 landcucest cecal aensewsa 7 81,360 81,360- 
Massillon Steelton 
Republic Steel Corp.. .. . 9 ES, rere eerie eer 610,000 Bethlehem Steel Co...... BL | TASB MOS 2... | ccccccecd cscs | coccccee 1,032,000 
Middletown Vandergrift 
Armco Steel Corp....... ee | ee aeerreee 2 228,000} 1,540,000 United States Steel Co... 12 MOE 655.5. WE eacdescal ede deartons 480,000 
Portsmouth Washington 
Detroit Steel Corp....... 10 | rere erry eetym ererir ce 650,000 ee ONO ial scae 1. aseaiecnsl adeeb cassceea 4 41,560) 41,560 
Steubenville West Homestead 
Wheeling Steel Corp... .. ll foo Nn RAMEE peerem URSree c 1,440,000 Mesta Machine Co...... 4 pt ee Saree 1 20,000 105,000 
‘oronto 
Ohio River Steel Corp... 4 SCO Ce PEee Retin! 121,200 TORR. cas ccccesees 340 | 27,254,100} 12 | 1,446,000/(f) 95 | 1,797,920) 30,498,020 
farren 
5 ee ree peers) Geena: proce r rere z 554,400 554,400 Rhode Island 
aaron wen Steel Corp.. 8 SOG © oie06- ih, Wem ewnce oe freee 960,000 Phillipsdale 
¢ Washb Wire Co...... 4 OOO} noe | cecccicn| coos | cocccce f 
Republic Steel Corp.....| 15 | 1,465,000, 2 | 665,000 2,130,000 sank oo = 
United States Steel C ese 15 1,700,000 2 784,000 2,484,000 T 
Youngstown Sheet and a 
WO sine ascacsicns he! ees Poe, Goes eee. 1,182,000 Knoxville 
; PE CUO Gg 58 Gord E. Serocscah cece b eeceaane 2 38,000 38,000 
RR ssc ov sck 165 | 16,129,720) 9 | 2,589,000) 34 | 2,048,000] 20,766,720 
Texas 
Oklahoma Fort Worth 
3 CNN SE ede A ccsccvech sagan M deveetes 2 22,320 22,320 
Sand Springs Houston 
Sheffield Steel Corp...... 1 OT ee errr eer ereere es 54,000 Sheffield Steel Corpora- 
; Wises eco hesccasencs Nc, te DPPC, eee 840,000 
Oregon ROR si kc cscncsve 8 een, RETEN tree 2 22,320] 862,320 
Portland 
ee eee Gee errs aerrrrr 3 110,000 110,000 Utah 
Geneva 
Soci syivenia Geneva Steel Co......... 9 RAMIGEEE ccc DP vccccccdd cove PT eewcses 1,440,000 
‘ones F Langhans Gist Virginia 
ones ughlin tee Newport News 
- _ ee 5 1,182,000 3 | Pe errr 1,764,000 (b) Newport News Ship- 
Bs has Crucible SteelCo.| .... | ....---- vee | coeceeee 2 9,600) 9,600 building & Dry Dock 
Cy eG RS RD RD | ae, ar! een: Ci ae Seeeeteeee Perea @rerrerr wre eters 3] 12,000] , 12,000 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube onary ; 
Dc se re eec crated ies eh ecnepnesh sine Pionaeesee 2 64,800 64,800 
Bethlehem Washington 
Bethlehem Steel Co...... 32 | 2,922,000] .... | .ccccves 8 158,000] 3,080,000 Seattle 
Brackenridge Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
ey Ludlum Steel Steel Corp.. . 5 is) Pere eTrrree es gas E eaeeens 216,000 
Lae 7 260,160) 2... | wccceces 15 506,700; 766,860 Isaacson Iron Works. ae | ssusnees| seec ll é¥enexes 2 101,520 101,520 
Braddoc Northwest Steel 1 Rolling 
pees ett Steel Co.. 16 | 2,000,400] .... | ..ccccccfeccce | covccces 2,080,400 / ee Pree Beret. fore Cree 1 32,400) 32,400 
raeburn any 
Braeburn Alloy Steel TOTAL 5 216,000] .... | cccevces 3 133,920 349,920 
2 CORP. c.csccccvccctece] voce | ccccsese] cos | coccsece 2 20;730 20,730 
ridgeville Virgini 
Universal- — Steel veraee 
Con or. ‘ 4] 54,120] 54,120 Benwood 
Ree ae ee ee oT MEA My i Wheeling Steel Corp... .. Sash 2 420,000 ieekees 420,000 
Weirton 
Baldwin Lima-Hamilton 
aR Shea atte 5 | 149,280) Peters (es 20) 149,300 Weirton Steel Co........| 12 | 2,300,000) (c)2 | ..------ sssz++ 1] 2,300,000 
Butler ee 12 | 2,300,000} 4]| 420,000] .... | ........ 2,720,000 
Armco Steel Corporation. 6 eng, Sener 1 66,000 474,000 ——- 
Carnegie GRanp TOoTAL......| 947 | 91,310,850|(e) 41 | 5,621,000|(f)257 | 7,570,830/104,502,680 
Union Electric Steel a676 
See ese eres Ure, Ieee 2 26,760 5 
a : 6 (a) Crucible furnace. 
United States Steel Co.. 12 0 A eee Geren ery ere ry 870,000 (b) Not described in this Directory. 
Coatesville (c) Used in melting charge for open hearth furnaces. 
aon Steel Company. . 12 ogo CI (acne! ke) ot —— (d) Includes 3 converters used only in melting charge for open hearth furnaces. 
American Steel & Wire (e) Includes 10 converters used only in melting charge for open hearth furnaces. 
ee 13 WE Sarah Sense cnssd 5e08 P wagecava 900,000 (f) Includes 1 crucible furnace, annual capacity, 20 tons. 
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FINISHED HOT-ROLLED STEEL 
CAPACITY BY STATES 


























84,052,390 











In reaching alltime high, hot-rolling ca- 


pacity of steel industry in United States 
expands at slightly faster pace than ca- 
pacity for producing steel ingots. Hot- 
rolling capacity on Jan. 1, 1951, was 
13 per cent above that of three years 


earlier 


HOT-ROLLED STEEL CAPACITY BY COMPANIES 





ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 
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Japasniinn Steel Iron Total 
Companies: 

Acme Steel Company... .....2.00cccccccsese $45,000 | ........ 545,000 
Alan Wood Steel Company......... ays 431,100 | .:..... 431,100 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 314,650 | ....... 314,650 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. SD) eee 175,000 
ican Locomotive Company............. 123,000 | ....... 123,000 
American Swedo Iron Corporation........... 22000 | ......- 12,000 
Ames & Company, Inc., W................-. Sayee | ....... 35,000 
Armco Steel Corporation. ............00.055 2,077,940 | ....... 2,077,940 
Sheffield Steel Corporation................. 1,013,200 | ....... 1,013,200 
TOTAL. 3,091,140 | ....... 3,091,140 
Atlantic Steel Company 145,000 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company 39,600 
Bald Corporation 91,750 

Barium Steel Corporation: 
Central Iron and Steel Company............ 288,000 | ....... 288,000 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Company............. oe ead ELE 259,000 
PM i cbansccsepssnesbenne 547,000 | ....... 547,000 

Bethlehem Steel Corp i 
Bethlehem Steel Company............20+++ 11,746,000 | ....... 11,746,000 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. . . 622,000 | ....... 622,000 
DEUS tcscespescnesaee occee| 12,366,000 | ....... 12,368,000 


Boiardi Steel Corporation................++. 
Borg-Warner Corporation............. sae 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Corporation 444 
Ee eer 
ND NE EOIN 65 sin sono se cnteeceeys 
SS errr Sere 
Carpenter Steel Company 











Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation......... 
Claymont Steel Corporation. ............ 











Columbia Tool Steel Company.............. 
Peer 
Continental Steel Corporation. . 
Copperweld Steel Company................. 
Crucible Steel Company of America.......... 
Detroit Steel Corporation................... 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry. . . 
Driver Company, Wilbur B................. 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation.......... 
Edgewater Steel Company.................. 
Empire Steel Company.......... 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Company 
Firth Sterling Steel and Carbide Corporation. . 
| Ford Motor Company...............sssse0- 
| Granite City Steel Company. 
| Harrisburg Steel Corporation 
Heller Brothers Company 











| Highland Iron & Steel, Inc 
| Inland Steel Company... ............-...05. 
| International Harvester Company........... 
Jersey Shore Steel Company................ 
Jessop Steel Company.................02005 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.......... 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Company... . 
Judson Steel Corporation................... 
Kaiser Steel Corporation............... 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company. 
Knoxville Iron Company . 
Laclede Steel Com 














1,800 





















































































































Steel Tron Total 
Lockhart Iron and Steel Company.. ........ 30,000 30,000 60,000 
Lukens Steel Company...........22 ssccews 486,000 | ....... 486,000 
McLouth Steel Corporation................. DORR) sib cases 552,300 
Mahoning Valley Steel Company. . ceo eas 120,000 
Midvale Company............. GO000 | «....5.. 60,000 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corporatio kN Ee 70,000 
National Steel Corporation: 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation............. 2,695,000 2,695,000 
Weirton Steel Company...... Nees sereesen 2,275,000 2,275,000 
TOTAL..... FS arse: 4,970,000 4,970,000 
Newport Steel Corporation. ..............-- 480,000 | ...... . 480,000 
Northern Steel Inc... ......00cccccccscccses BRR 15,000 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Inc........... 25,000 | .....05 25,000 
western Steel & Wire Company........ Se 218,000 
Oregon Steel Mills.........cccccccccccccsecs 100,000 | ....... 100,000 
Pacific States Steel Corporation. .... Eeeeeeae (CS ese 155,000 
Parkersburg Steel Company....:........... 36,000 
Superior Sheet Steel Division............... 140,000 
MIME. sino sie's ed sn vecwieniee 176,000 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company . 15,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Company........ < 660,000 
I, Sener CODING, 0. os 00s cnc ocinesccees 90,000 
op Ie eo 12,000 
Reeves Steel and Manuf: ing Company... . 75,000 75,000 
Republic Steel Corporation. .............. eo] 7,255,000 | ....... 7,155,000 
Roebling’s Sons Company (John A.)......... 162,000 | ....... 162,000 
Rotary Electric Steel Company.............- 180,000 | ....... 180,000 
Sharon Steel Corporation..............00005 645,000 | ....... 645,000 
Niles Rolling Mill Company....... sae 150,000 | ....... 150,000 
so cin a snicaidio 795,000 | ..-..-. 795,000 
Sheet Steel Mills Inc. 55,000 
Simmons Company.............. 36,000 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company. . 11,180 
ED MRM Gi ja nisicicis » von sis < otal 130,000 
Superior Steel Corporation................5. 115,000 
Sweet's Stecl Company.............0cssceee 104,000 
ROB EET DENTIN «5 5 o.5 0.0.5 0.05 sinvnscctisere 68,000 
Timken Roller Bearing Company... . soe 329,500 
TYOUCERT COMTI... vjociccssccccsecscscses 47,000 
United States Steel Corporation: 
American Steel and Wire Company......... 2,181,640 | ....... 2,181,640 
Columbia Steel Company.................- 2). eee 847,020 
Geneva Steel oe; LOA eT 1,595,000 | ....... 1,595,000 
National Tube Company...............++. 2,759,800 | ....... 2,759,800 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and i Railroad Company..| 2,954,900 | .....-. 2,954,900 
United States Steel Company.............. 7,194,860 | ....... 17,194,860 
| er Sea 27,533,220 | ...---- 27,533,220 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation......... 52,300 | ....... 52,300 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company. . el ee 6,000 
Colonial Steel Company... ... 7,840 | ...---- 7,840 
WE cidciviectioncess 13,840 | ....... 13,840 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Company....... p 3,000 
. ee 122,200 — 
‘est Virginia Steel and — Company. 140,000 p 
Wheeling Steel Corporation........... eh 1,566,000 1,566,000 
Whitney Apollo Corporation RMD s scscasces 132,000 | ....... 132,000 
Wickwire Brothers, Inc..................... So Ae 35,000 
Youngstown Sheet oa Tube Company..... pe eee 3,383,200 
RAID TORRE. 6.655 50s.5.28 83,699,890 | 352,500 | 84,052,390 
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EXPANSION in the nation’s steel ingot capacity 
necessitated an increase in the country’s rolling ca- 
pacity. 

American Iron & Steel Institute figures show the 
steel industry’s capacity for hot-rolling steel rose 
from 73,872,430 net tons on Jan. 1, 1948, to an all- 
time record of 83,699,890 net tons on. Jan. 1, 1951. 

Installation of new hot-rolling capacity and ex- 
pansion of existing equipment has gone at a little 
faster pace than the expansion of steel ingot capacity. 
On Jan. 1, 1948, there was 78.7 per cent as much 
hot-rolling capacity as there was steel ingot ca- 
pacity, but by Jan. 1, 1951, the percentage had risen 
to 80.4. 

This rise in hot-rolling capacity was 13 per cent. 
In the same length of time, steel ingot capacity rose 
i1 per cent. 


FINISHED STEEL PRODUCT CAPACITIES BY COMPANIES 


FINISHED HOT-ROLLED STEEL 
CAPACITY BY PRODUCTS 


ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 








Products 





Rails—60 Ibs. or less per yard............ 
“ —Over 60 Ibs. per yard 

Long joint or splice bars and tie plates. er 

Structural ae ivicgaednesdhed dees 





ight 
Steel piling (Rotied)” Diadmcbexnes oeVeneeneeda 
Plates—Sheared........ 

“ —Universal... 
Sheets—Hot rolled.... 
Strip—Hot rolled... .. 
Strip for cold reduced black plate and. tin plate 
Bars—Other than concrete reinforcement..... . 11, 935 310 





« —Concrete reinforcement—New billet steel.| 1,254,560 

hs —Rerolled.. 403, 
IE vad ecdctdncmhdémasanedeanduicdeesic 6,360,350 
INS A ee ae ee 4,956,700 





Pp 
Blanks or pierced billets for seamless tubes 





3,938,100 
Wheels and axles (Rolled). ............. 446,350 
Ingots, blooms and billets for forging purpose: 677,790 
All other finished hot rolled.................. 304,760 





WO dccccastasecsnctecans 83,699,890 
TOTAL STEEL INGOT CAPACITY. ./104,502,680 | ....... 

















PERCENT TO INGOT CAPACITY..| 80.1% | ......- | cee ceeee 











Comparisons of hot-rolling capacity with steel in- 
got capacity, not including steel for castings, follow: 


Jan. 1, 1951 dan. 1, 1948 Jan. 1, 1938 
Steel Ingot Capacity (net 
WD. we ntansect censcese 104,147,810 93,922,340 79,593,404 
Hot-Rolled Steel Capacity 
CO BOD ona ce cccnenes 83,699,890 73,872,430 63,652,796 
Per Cent to Ingot Capacity 80.4 78.7 80.0 


Products processed cold are not included in the 
above figures, thus avoiding distor- 
tion of finished steel capacity fig- 
ures for the industry as shown in 





Structural Shapes, Rolled Steel Piling and Plates 


the summary tables on this and the 
opposite page. 





ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 





rawr Rise in hot-rolling capacity was 















































Structural Rolled 
(Heavy) Piling Sheared Universal not universal among all products, 
ae sents a however. In six categories there 
eet Glen foo. cho ook See sk bsddameaeel: mucoccsso nil) avvevsts S| eee i 
Ales % Lila Ste Steel Corporation “pipacemntenictatle Agee itt J Bocian DB ner age was a decline between 1948 and 
Armco Steel Corporation 
Sheffield Steel Corporation............scsccscecesseseeees cri eo | Oe eeeee 108,200 | <....... 1951. They are: Hot-rolled bars, 
ium Steel Corporation: : 
‘Central i. ce.cccessvcvaceodl “vammabsd. | sasecaee 182,400 105,600 other than concrete reinforcement 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Company............-.0+0eeeeeeeees SE sc cpigcaice OL EE Sen asien. Lk) neskt oes bars : light structural shapes . 
P anatase sedate ng Saat siedee Oho ee. U) cowins's ue% 182,400 105,600 heavy railroad rails : splice bars 
Bethlehem 1 Conant : e ° 
Bethlehem Steel Company. <...-+--c.-ssccecceseeeeeeees 1,823,000 164,000 672,000 348,000 and tie plates; ingots, blooms and 
iehem Coast ast Steel Corporation (RRS eer 12,000 bi 1 t f f ‘ ze d i cellan- 
1,921,000 164,000 672,000 360,000 iets for forging, and mis 
SST OTTTTTTETEE. AEE PETS Be 25,000 | ........ eous hot-rolled products. 
ETS ic Rin ecb Niei cag scr cower grekween epweenbe 1 tewideeane 30,000 70,000 Bi t toum taseene in in 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation RPO e ee er ry ee a errr rr. pt SS eee ee igges 0 age 1 7 e 
Claymont Steel Corporation. ..........csccccccccccccceves aan ks énipeiaesis Ct ee errr hot-rolled sheet capacity. That 
ES ee ene er ge pS ere SS eer jumped from 18,947,570 net tons 
Dison & Sons ne Henry ee a oo Ph a on Jan. 1, 1948, to 24,890,230 tons 
TS SE CcaeSneaeenecoeesee Uibeeepereal lneoeernn a re on Jan. 1, 1951. Hot-rolled strip 


60,000 capacity rose in the same period 








180,000 
2,370,150 





2,911,050 113,300 








West Virginia Steel and Mfg. Co..............002eeeeeeeeee 5,000 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation : 

— Steel Corporation. ............ a 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company.............----..-- 11,000 














5,855,150 282,300 


(a) Includes steel piling and tie plates. 








6,858,650 


(b) Included in hot rolled sheet capacity. 





wos0 } from 3,527,590 net tons to 4,907,550 
216,000 25,000 ~ 

486,000 | ........ tons. Those increases reflected the 
a sesseeee heavy demand for consumer goods 
seees aes — and the trend toward the adoption 

of stampings wherever possible. 
§28.000 fw, Capacity to produce strip for 
2,708,550 addicts cold reduced black plate and tin 
pac —e plate also rose. It went from 4,114,- 
“Hr i09 maseiaes 300 net tons on Jan. 1, 1948, to 
72,000 | 12,000 4,694,530 tons on Jan. 1, 1951. 
1,401,930 


The swing from hot-dipped tin 
plate to electrolytic tin plate as a 
means of conserving tin is reflected 














October 1, 1951 
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in the institute’s new directory. On Jan. 1, 1948, ca- 
pacity to produce hot-dipped tin and terne plate ex- 
ceeded electrolytic tin plate capacity, but by Jan. 1, 
1951, electrolytic capacity was the leader. The 1948 
tin plate capacities were: Hot-dipped, 3,714,150 net 
tons; electrolytic, 2,176,100 tons. The 1951 capacities 
are: Hot-dipped, 3,200,770 tons; electrolytic, 3,252,- 
570 tons. 

Growth in size of modern-day structures and the 
expansion of industrial plants under the defense pro- 
gram has brought about an increase in capacity for 
rolling heavy structural shapes. This capacity on 
Jan. 1, 1951, was 5,855,150 net tons, compared with 
5,236,930 tons on Jan. 1, 1948. Meanwhile, capacity 
for rolling light structurals declined from 1,058,470 
net tons to 912,360 tons. 

Increase in demand for plates for national defense 
and defense-supporting programs has helped bring 
an increase in plate capacity. Sheared plate capacity 
on Jan. 1, 1951, was 6,858,650 net tons, compared 
with 5,811,400 tons on Jan. 1, 1948. Universal plate 
capacity on Jan. 1, 1951, was 1,401,930 net tons, com- 
pared with 1,371,300 tons three years earlier. 

Reflecting the heavy demand for pipe for gas trans- 
mission lines and pipe and tubing for other indus- 
tries, the capacity to produce steel skelp was boosted 
from 4,095,900 net tons on Jan. 1, 1948, to 4,956,700 
tons on Jan. 1, 1951, and capacity for blanks or 
pierced billets for seamless tubes was raised from 
3,285,040 net tons to 3,938,100 tons. 

Interestingly, capacity to produce hot-rolled bars 
other than concrete reinforcement bars declined 
from 12,008,260 net tons on Jan. 1, 1948, to 11,935,- 
310 tons on Jan. 1, 1951. Cold-finished bar capacity 
slid from 3,217,260 net tons to 2,968,395 tons. 

The heavy demand in the last several years for 
consumer products brought about substantial in- 
creases in cold-rolling capacities. Cold-rolled sheet 
capacity on Jan. 1, 1951, was 11,498,330 net tons, 
compared with 8,758,845 tons three years earlier. 
Cold-rolled strip capacity climbed from 2,654,940 
net tons to 2,825,840 tons. 
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PANY... eee rere cece eecceces 





Ordinary and Chemically Treated Black Plate, Hot Dipped Strip (Cold Rolled and Galvanized) 
Tin and Terne Plate, and Electrolytic Tin Plate ANNUAL CAPACITY O07) 
ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) Cold Galvanioeg 
Chemically | Hot dipped : strip strip 
Ordinary | ~ treated prt oe ——_ 
black plate | black plate Pi ol Companies: 
Companies: PE NE SD i iv. cccsnceccccecscuntecvispesiey 435,000 117,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation................. 128,000 
Bethlehem Steel Company........} .....-- 154,000 648,000 540,000 Wallingford Steel Company.............-0+seeeee0% 60,000 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, a PARES, ears 32,400 144,000 
Granite City Steel Company....... RROO © viesnce. E osaanonn 75,000 MEN os Giiceaasinckes sa eeaneh ene 188,000 
cons pooh e-my ~m A jorporation | "77,000 | ....... 109-200 193°200 Alloy Metal Wire Company, Inc. 400 
tion 79000 1 ...0s0 ¥ ep AMC.e cc ccccceccccce oon 
Je ns —.. eco 2 . oa oe ena yee 18,000 coon 
_Weirton Steel Company.......... 50,000 | ....... * 430,000 |* 600,000 Atlantic Steel Company........2cccccccccccccccccee| coccescces 13,000 
blic Steel C: con Sights Tipit 20,000 160,000 140,000 Blair Strip Steel a SE miban asian ee ese 36,000 | ........03 
7 i SD MEE NORE 0.555 sob. nciesccsssccsrees i oe 
United States Steel Corporation: California Cold ‘Rolled _ Corporation. ..... 24,000 | ......,¢m 
Columbia Steel Company......... 9,160 | ....... 162,450 -101,410 Carpenter Steel Company.................--+ 8,500 
— Coal, Iron and Railroad Cleveland Cold Rolling Mills gmap Saeesie 240 
SSP ease: 34,000 378,800 216,000 Cold Metal ucts Company......... 
United States Steel Company... .. pt eer $97,920 736,960 Crnciie Btoat Company are America. 
Detroit Steel C ti 
on ee 235,150 | 34,000 | 1,139,170 | 1,054,370 2a oy ag gg aa 
. - Elco Steel Products Co........ 
inten Sent wort a —, <oesann 150,000 | ....... 315,000 110,000 Elliott Brothers Steel Company . . 
e j 6,000 iteel Corporation........... 
SI oo nccccssccesencvexecne BORGO fo .css 222,000 216,00 Grser mpesiterrrere he ee 
GRAND TOTAL..... 554,160 | 208,000 | 3,200,770 | 3,252,570 Griffin oe ond Company........ 
Hind Steel Company, Inc............ dae 
* The combined capacity for hot dipped and electrolytic tin plate is limited to orien — wae Hex egies coed 
960,000 tons. a ee eres 
t Includes capacity of chemically treated black plate. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.................. 
Kaiser Steel Corporation. ..... soda 
McLouth | Steel IR a b-6c.escnas wees saw an tae 
sit “eS 











National Steel Cor i 
Great Lakes Steel rr 50800 | ww vesae 
ree 175,000 70,000 
MEMLL Tc oS ceili «aches asatcauessabe 225,000 70,000 


Newman-Crosby Steei Corporation. . 
Republic Steel Corporation. ........ 
Rhode Island Steel Corporation. . . 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A................+4- 
Rome Strip Steel Company, Inc..................+05- 


INA EE III, 6 5 5.5.0 5.0.0.0 s's'c con ciesecinciese 
Brainard Steel Company............2scccccccsccees 
Detroit Tube & Steel Company...............+..-- 


Simonds Saw & Steel Company.................-+0: 
Stanley Works 
Superior Steel —.. 
zeae oa hg Company. . 





























Unicel States ea Corporation: 
American Steel and Wire Company...............-- 238 

eae Steel Corporation . fe 

Wallace Barnes Company. . 

Washburn Wire Company...... a 

Worcester Pressed Steel Company. .............--++- 


oe eer 2,825, 
























840 366,810 








Sheets (Cold Rolled, Galvanized, and Long Terne) 





ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 





rolled Galvanized terne 








Companies: 


Bethlehem Steel Company............----- 1,440,000 
Continental Steel Corporation.............--] -seee+e+- 
Crucible Steel Company of America ‘i 

tainless Steel Corporation........... 
Empire Steel Corporation...............--+- 
Follansbee Steel Corporation. ..............- 
Ford Motor Com; 
Granite City Steel Company........ 
Inland Steel Company.............. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
National Steel Corporation: 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation 


ern Si 


Newport Steel Corporation siete 
Parkersburg Steel | Company SPR OR AT  eee 
Reeves Steel and N i Pp 
Republic Steel Corporation...............++- 
Sharon Steel Corporation: 
Niles Rolling Mill Company...............- 
TOE NSEL EINE, BENG e so osc cs ccccccccccesccs 


United States Steel Corporation: 








359,000 48,000 


228,000 
110,000 




















1,524,930 ‘8 


























| ea 

480,000 | 390,000 | 24,000 

5 steno 56,000 | .....-. 

Co eer fume 

GRanp TOoTAL..............- 11,498,330 | 3,183,460 | 274,100 
STEEL 
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| 
Hot Rolled Sheets cape Rails, Joint or Splice Bars and Tie Plates, Track Spikes and Wheels and Axles (Rolled) 
energy ANNUAL CAPACITY (N.T.) 
pwood Steel Company......... 30,000 Rails ? 
“Ka Woo Ludlum Steel Corporation . 120,000 60 Ibs. or Standard wer bere ‘Track Wheste end 
‘Armco Stee! Corporation. ..| 1,984,000 go —— plates = (Rolled) 
Sheffield Steel Corporation 9,100 po se 
ee panies: 
bros Rie tes peony PORN OS Cre iy ORT En) (Eee fereeey 18,000 | ....... 
Bethlehem Stee! ‘orporation: ‘ 
Bethlehem Steel ow bi mlaiy seed ee: 3,792,000 Armco Steel Corporation..........20ssccccceceee] sececee | cececee fo ceceeee fo ceeeeee 54,000 
Borg-Warner Corporation. .... - 125, NS cc vcmasndenecdetead etdesbes 0) «essere ah eaenese SUR IE sadades 
tinental Steel Carperstion.. 130,000 
Crucible Steel Company of America... .. 42,200 MG a ieesceecicoveeiceesaoseht Jasoness. PY iucvaees > LL eaauses 24,000 54,000 
Disston & Sons Inc., Henry........ .° 10,600 Beldwin-Lima-Hamil c 47,750 
Stainless Steel Corporation....... 18,000 MI hcaicakccvaste eektves.o hy aadgaae. ofl. ikeante. i searknes ! 
Empire Steel Company. ...... - 120,000 Bethlehem Steel poxomccgg 
Ford Motor Company. oo 975,000 Bethlehem Steel Company...............0000005 36,000 372,000 145,000 48,000 150,000 
Inland Steel Company............ . 1,400,000 Bethiehem Pacific Coast Stee! ET! re ee Ceree 12,000 GH oF cstaces 
International Harvester Company....... 18,000 
Jessop Steel Company............. xe 5, 372,000 157,000 54,000 150,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. .... 1,524,400 
Kaiser Steel Corporation............ yp 43,000 420,000 144,000 SRO Td cavess 
McLouth Steel Corporation. .... oo 471,900 . . it” aesetse — codeteta 0 “eddasaa NE  <acecas 35,000 
Mahoning Valley Steel Company........ 120,000 50,000 so jaageue 
National Steel Corporation: Laps i eee | nese 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation......... 2,260,000 (a) 6,000 
Weirton Steel Company............... (a) 2,075,000 Poor & Compan: Bape eee 
9335000. Republic Steel C Corparetion. ‘ axaven.  Aacenes 35,000 
| a ie 4,335,000 Ss s Steel Company ne ; ; ae hee 
Newport Steel Corporation. . . 180,000 Tredegar Company. . = visiesseod eas 20,000 WO Be Secdene 
Parkersburg Steel Company... aes 36,000 ‘ 
Superior Sheet Steel Division.......... 140,000 ypc ny ony ce cea as ae 
Es Siow siticcus ss s'< 176,000 —— “yt ; — pei 30,000 
Reeves Steel and Manufacturing Co..... 75,000 = ee tees vex sieem TP aastetdes 
Republic Steel Corporation............. (b) 1,737,000 Se aes rakes wo cds 519,770 30,000 
Steel Corporation: West Virginia Steel and Manufacturing Co. ' 3 es , 
Niles Rolling Mill Company........... 150,000 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. . mys gracnae, on I’. saacnieataek 28,800 
Sheet Steel Mills, Inc........... on 55,000 
aie Gow aie Steel Company....... 4,000 GRAM TOUR. on cincecccctccnces 323,400 2,383,600 912,770 295,800 446,350 
United States Steel Corporation: (a) Included in capacity of heavy structural shapes. (b) Included in capacity of hot rolled bars. 
Columbia Steel Company............. 317,040 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.. 628,000 
United States Steel Company 4,204,770 
TORRE. <ciccccccccs as 5,149,810 
ge Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation... .. 13,100 
10,000 Vanadium-Alloys Steel — 
<a Colonial Steel Company. . we 1,120 ‘s 
‘a0 Wheeling Stee! Corporation bamuaae*~* 903,000 Pipe and Tubes 
” Whitney Apollo Corporation ) Se 132,000 
15,000 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. . 1,041,000 ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 
ied erg i i P Pressure | Mechanical 
GRranp TOTAL.......... 24,890,230 Buttweld | Lepweld | Seamless | Plecfic | Spitel | Gosweid | Galvanised | pnw’ | Mechen! 
(a) Includes hot rolled strip. 
(b) Includes plates. 200 
“30,000 
“"'24,000 
Annual 
i ‘ 39,400 
Hot Rolled Strip capacity 7. Ps 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 
Companies: Bethlehem Steel Company...... esl BO4COO | SF CGOT cc ccccce | ccccccce 
Acme xe Stee! CODON. is aocc ce cn sccccces 545,000 Bundy Tubing Company.... ; 37,200 
Alan Wood Steel Company . 218,000 Company, A. M.............] 47,000] 90,000] ........] .......- 
heny Ludium Steel Corporation . 150,000 Central Steel Tube Co... 4,500 
Atlantic Steel Company. 32,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.: 
Boiardi Steel Corporation. 30,000 Claymont Steel Corp. se eeseeeeees 100,000 
Borg-Warner ooo: 3,000 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. A eS Le | eee 
Buffalo Bolt ——— 600 Steel Corp . ‘|. . -|- oe 7,000 
60,000 Formed Tubes, Inc........... wg SEE ee rerr ry 12,000 
600 Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Inc. cock GOMOD st0e ced cosscese hl tesdcens . 
21,600 Globe Steel Tubes Company 1,800 
15.000 Hofmann Industries, Inc... .. . 600 
3 5,000 Ryle Saeed Tie WING, BMC... ccd ccc cccse | ccccce | || ESOOE cecscee 
— 62,000 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 45,000 
r.) 1/500 Kaiser Steel Corp........... 208,000 
ae ee 78,000 ‘ane Boiler Works, Inc. E. eae Sa kegues 18,000 
— ’ Laclede Steel Company...... wed omy - 24,000 
Lets ~ 80,400 Mark & Company, Clayton........ aire a 24, 
— National Steel Corporation: Master Tank & Welding, Ltd....... 100,000 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation.......... 375,000 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Company.....| 100,000] ...... | -.-...-. J eeeeeees 
ane Newport Steel Corporation. . re 300,000 Michigan Seamless Tube Co........] ........] ...--- | 19,000] ........ 
8,000 Republic Steel Corporation....... 474,000 National Supply Company. 6,000 
Roebling’s Sons pane a (John A. 12,000 sec cseccapaneell wasps El keseees eb anediaes 
Sharon Steel eS 585,000 Newport Steel Corporation 90,000 
onds Saw and Steel C Company. a Nikoh Tube Company............. 3 Cae wacoen 200,000 
ME WEEE 6.6.0.c)nvsnnsicccsivce a 130,000 Ohio Seamless Tube Company......} . ore) Eee 8,400 
Superior Steel Corporation. ...........+> 115,000 Pacific Tube Company............ # se weeeet 10,000 
_—_—_—___—___ iirisalars eee Company. . a ae oil EE Kadnwase 
United States Steel Corporation: Pittsburgh Tube Company. Fete ses 
1,200 American Steel and Wire Company...... 82,120 Republic Sige! Corporation. . seees 67,000 
sees Columbia Steel a: 16,020 Service Steel Company............ eeeceeee 
Geneva Steel Company.............- 715,000 Sharon Steel Corporation: 
Tennessee Coal, say hes Railroad Co.... 58,100 Brainard Steel Company. . 64,800 
United States Steel Company.........-- 638,630 Sharon Tube Company...........-| 9,000] ...... | eee eee | eee e eee 
ere Shenango Tube Company. . 16,000 
Wis sas civic eciedisipciceis 1,509,870 Smith Corporation, A. O.. . 620,000 
000 ‘Spnemexszereeam Smith Corp. of a” A. O. ,00 
a Washburn Wire Company............--+ 61,200 ee ORT: Gee eee Pes Pree 
,000_ F Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. . 12,000 South Chester Trube Company...... Es Fe 
,000 |_—__——— Southeastern Metals Co., i at eee aaasane 15,000 
,500 GRAND TOTAL.........-- 4,907,550 ve 3 : tas a“ 
“12,000 
e aR “"'15,000 
i: Miscellaneous Finished Hot Rolled Products pan 2,000 
Tube Reducing Corporation........] ........] ...---] 30,000] ........ 
Annual vases States ede Cc ation: «aiid ; 
capacity Onsolidated Western Steel Corp...| ........ | ..eeee | eeeeeeee A!) eed eee Geeerere! acer e Su cinmn 
OT) National Tube Company......... 503,000] ...... 1,845,000 | 141,000] ......] ..... 179,400 | 105,900 | 214,200 
Companies: 
Fai American Locomotive Company. betes ces 123,000 DOB csctvcccce dt BERRIGY 2.500% 1,845,000 | 1,331,500] ......] ...-- 179,400 | 105,900; 214,200 
000 Baldwi sees 44,000 Vacuum Melt, Inc.... ia es ae | are 
ae Lemay Fuel and Iron Corporation. 30,800 Wheatland Tube Company. | eee 
Edgewater Steel Company....... 46,960 Wheeling Steel Corporation. FERS) TREO ESE eA, ee 
Male COMPORG. . .. osscccccicccecess 60,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 354,000 12,000 
icelpeeaeetseeseee st eee ) © | § “CUMEBENsecccnscencis 2,869,570 5,127,700 | 153,000 1,378,800 
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ey 
Hot Rolled Bars and Bar Size Shapes Wire Rods aon 
ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) Companies: I 
ae Reinkk A ES American Chain & Cable Company, Inc........ 175,00 
Concrete - Shapes Armco Steel Corporation............+.++++++- 
St | Bw iis Reselies Sheffield Steel Corporation............ 04.04. Py 
ies: WOUEE so cccectccccscdcdeoscce 253,400 
pase eee acer Atlantic Steel Company.............+.+++005 $5,000 
oe eek (a) Bethlehem Steel come 
Bethlehem noes penoey SEPSIS, 731,000 
aGeeniee, > M: -sehehets * if. “eagentene Coast St 1 ti { 
151,700 77,700 > Sa ae mae om 
‘OTAL 794,000 
151,700 77,700 
Buffalo Bolt Sone pa 24,500 
oe eres 18,000 > Colorado a a iron Corporation........... 364,000 
eoccccccesccece 1 
Cop; Id Steel —— EE RE Sees pe 
168,000 iia ese Company of America.........-. 14,800 
214,000 62,000 Detroit Steel Corporation.............++-+++- 180, 
- Driver Company, Wilbur ‘aad YS Re se rr 
1,676,000 230,000 International Harvest OEE 2,500 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Paar Ay REAPER Fo 264,000 
‘a) loslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co............ 2 
‘a) Keystone Steel & Wire Company............- 282,000 
EIEN icives Laclede Steel Com; Seis ints eas cass 89,000 
eet Se Northwestern Steel & Wire Company.......... 218,000 
i ek Pittsburgh Steel Company........... ee 310,000 
aeons Steel ap ohoreaay Salata iia 375,000 
Roebling’s Sons Company (John A. 150,000 
20,000 United States Steel Corporation: 


Columbia Steel Com; 













































































of bars—other than 
(©) Includes splice bars, tie plates and rerolled concrete reinforcement bars. 


* Includes capacity of drawn wire. 





50,000 
(a) 
(a) 
50,000 
——— Cold Finished Bars capacity 
(a) 
13,900 Companies: 
24,000 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation........... *22,500 
oecccvce Anchor Drawn Steel Company..... 2,850 
(@) con Steel Ce Corporation. . 34,600 
ecccccce Bethlehem Steel Company. 53,000 
354,000 
eccessioe 3,200 
3,000 22,200 
Bh es 136,000 
(a) Compressed Steel Shafting Company . 20,000 
40,000 Copperweld Steel Company....... ; 50,140 
<i Crucible Steel Company of America. ... 71,400 
irokanis ae Cumberland Steel Company......... 40,000 
he ei Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Company...... 15,000 
ceed ig Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corporation... .. 3,775 
sien? Fitzsimons Steel Company.............. 0000+ 50,000 
(a) Fort Howard Steel & Wire............-.0+00+ 12,000 
seeeeees International Harvester Company...,........+ 0,000 
sabeseo’ Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation........ 420,000 
oveccces Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Company. . 28,000 
ccesecce Keystone Drawn Steel Company 32,600 
phe ebcds e Kidd Drawn Steel Company..............+-++ 000 
La Salle Steel Company......... 248,000 
Latrobe Electric Steel Company. 000 
eksiee. - Sesaeene” 9 - seme FEE OEE 4,000 
126,260 ne See 16,760 Moltrup Steel Products Company 72,000 
| = aes ‘a) anaes “re err Es Astin asdienmiored 40,000 
452, : 5 or 31, Nelsen Steel ire Company ........0ccccees 10,000 
pareaeee Beene, aides Tube Company..........-ccescsccccced 12,000 
2,782,040 361,760 fF  .ccccece Pilgrim Drawn Steel Division........-. 44,000 
Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Company. 6,500 
SRD. B nisanees. 2 .s0e aces Precision Drawn Steel Company. . 56,000 
Republic Steel Corporation. . 400,000 
6000 | neeeeeee ff te eee eee Rotary Electric Steel Company 55,000 
Sf Pee eerie Sierra-Drawn Steel Company. . 21,600 
perior Drawn Steel Company 36,000 
pe (ERPSSA, (ees 8554 Timken eee ery Compan; 32,000 
es Steel Corporation 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Company........-------ee-eeeeeeeeee BUD 0 acessiss’ Bl ‘Ssweeoes! B  sabenaow ee aa and Wire Compeny.. eee 56,030 
West Virginia Steel and Manufacturing Co. SED 2 shegwase 10,000 20,000 Universal-Cyclops Steel Company............- 7,350 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. . 342,000 I ee ee 17,000 Western very made — meen Company... 52,500 
Wyckoff Steel Company...........0+seeeeeeee 350,150 
GRAND TOTAL.....0cccccccccccccccccsccecs 11,977,810 1,254,560 403,500 912,360 Josngstowe Sheet ean? Tube Company........ 60,000 
(a) Included in capacity of concrete reinforcement. (b) Includes concrete reinforcement bars and tube rounds. TOTAL. «0-000 ee eee eer eeeees 2,968,395 
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Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Washers capacity Skelp 
Companies: ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 
Ames & Company, Inc., W........... Sohpepeeee eeceevoecevccvcecs «nase 7,000 Steel Iron Total 
Armco Steel Corporation: ¥ 
Companies: 

Sheffield Steel Corporation. ............+. Sessa sabes se ™ sei casaeeeies 36,000 Armco Steel Corporation: ‘ 
Atlantic Steel Company....... bash eens eer Sa eT er 5,580 Sheffield Steel Corporation..............++- ZISDOOKT, 2.5.05 650 214,000 
Bethlehem Steel C Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 

d Bethlehem Steel Company. .........-.+-+-+ 430,000 | ....... 430,000 

Bethlehem Steel Company........++++sessee08 occcccccccececccscesees 78,000 Borg-Warner Corporation. ..... a 90000 4 sc000%05 10,000 

Bethichem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation...... hese eeneennaeaaeee one 32,000 Byers Company, A. M...........-- a Be oe 310,000 310,000 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.........- 440500 j ..:.... 440,000 
TOTAL. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccsvcesccccee oe 110,000 Kaiser Steel Corporation............--.-++++ 4360001 .....:. 436,000 
Laclede Steel Company............+-++++0+5 vo eee 99, 
iss iaa ns te ohnnsiwthsivvsndenste ssi eee 55,200 Republic Steel Corporation.............-.+++ Je 1,163,000 
Colorado Fur Iron Corporation... i 
United States Steel Corporation: 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Company. ..... 600 National Tube Company............-.+0++ 509,000 | ....... 509,000 
Inc... .2+++++0+ 700 United States Steel Company...........+-+- 356,200 | ....... 356,200 
Republic Steel Corporation.. ee TER ess seem 865,200 | ....... 865,200 
United States Steel Corporation: Wheeling S : 
ling Steel Corporation............---+-- 411,000 | ....... 411,000 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.......-sseseeseveeeceecccsseceee 21,600 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company...... 888,000 | ....... 888,000 
Granp TOTAL.......-. Se eee Pe Granp TOTAL........- s.s++ | 4,956,700 | 310,000 | 5,266,700 
* Included in capacity of track spikes. 
STEEL 
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Ingots, Blooms, Billets (Forging) Wire and Wire Products 
aay —_ae OM. T.) 
130 cr joe | St | ae | | 
Py — (os re 37,500 
— Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation . j 3,850 
Armco Steel Corporation............ 2,140 
a Sheffield Steel Corporation... ‘| __ 24°00 Aneel Noi Chapist Corpor 
ae PE Dtcdaerteriessacnee 26,940 Army 5 
SE ae tt co Steel Corporation 
731,000 Bethlehem Steel C: Sheffield Steel Corporation. 
63,000 Bethlehem Steel —— Sd igthinle s sisvele 153,000 
794,009, Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation. . ; 500 TOTAL, 
xi Crucible ~— ate of America. . — Atlantic Steel Company. 
364,000 Inland Steel Company.......... 20,000 Atlantic Wire Company 
155,000 International Harvester Compan; 36,000 Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 
55,000 Timken Roller Bearing Somreny, ; 20,000 Bethlehem Steel Company...........200see00+ 
ima United States Steel Corporation Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp............ 
6,000 Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.. 11,800 + 
2'500 United States Steel Company y 262,200 MEE deSsbeeesecctsccococceed 
— TOrkis cscs sete s aise .| 274,000 Coles | Wire, Wire Nail & Screw Co.......... 
22 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company.... 9,000 Chicago Steel & ro ‘Company 
218,000 GRAND TOTAL............ 677,790 Colorad Fud & & Iron am 
310,000 California 
375,000 
150,000 
1,997,020 Blanks or Pierced Billets for Seamless Tubes = ae 
219,230 Crucible Steel Com: 
= Ss | | Semiigtecry. 
- vis 
Ee W.T.) Demet Seoul Corporation 
6,700 Companies: Driscoll Wire Company. 
= Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company....... 39,600 a= Sonagey, Winer 
103,200 Crucible Steel Company of America. ..... 90,000 Ford Motor Tne eid 
‘aon (gle oy ss Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation © <.2200000" 
5,360,380 | eda Steel Company, e _— oa 359,00 Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Company....... 
Republic Steel Corporation...... “i ‘a. 
ie Timken Roller Bearing Company........ 216,500 Bo mony kb Ca gap 
Annual United States Steel Corporation: 
Wr} National Tube Company............... 2,250,800 OEMs 65 6550000 cecsdeccccccwsee 
—— United States Steel Company........... 26,200 Lactede Steel Company.,.:...0..cescoococeess 
*29,500 Ms cieew asi Poreeeee 2,277,000 Macwhyte Company....... 
2/850 ————_—_—— d Wire Company Inc. 
600 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company... 540,000 National-Si rd Com 
aera Granp TorTaL........... 3,938,100 aunties ince 
3,200 (a) Included in capacity of bars— western Steel & Wire Co. 252,000 170,000 40,800 38,000 z 
inne other than concrete'reinforcement. Pittsburgh Steel Company. .... ..| 324,000 100,000 45,500 | 20,000 | 125,000 | ........ 
20,000 Johnson Steel & Wire Co.........0..s0csc00 38,000 yr pera eames | Pbcempan| (abees Alin 
71400 ORME ccd ssass deccaveestes 362,000 | ~ 101,000 45,500} 20,000] 125,000] ........ 
isom Strip for Cold Reduced Black Plate Prentiss & Company, Geo. Wo... .0+2+00++000: cre 
i Hf ic Stee! Orporation...... 
30.00 and Tin Plate Roeb! ing’s Sons Company, John A BR soem: 
30000 Annual rman Steel & Wire Co... apse 
420,000 (N. T. ES coc ccccvecdcestcsl.:) |B Rlascacceteed cdsacaecdatPealeecedc El cacaseeth weaaceae 
28,000 PCC in ccccncsevcssscccte! SAME geccwnssualll suneaheced P cdeacaes. Ptactaaee — deduces 
ee eT CIR ccccevocsvcccess | aM . BOBBY dcccesccde Pr ccccccon lll cccescpe B dnadecce 
248,000 1,000,000 United States Steel Corporation: 
bye 370,000 ‘American Steel & Wire Co...........0..0s0000s 1,690,520 525,580 349,960 | 182,690 | 221,220 | 24,790 
72'000 245,000 Columbia Steel Coaipany a aseamanta Kdecacuent 123,950 27,230 53,870 4,190 7,660 3,450 
40,000 440,000 Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. . 170,600 75,100 87,700 28,000 81,700 7,400 
res (a) MMT occecipekcsstedasistens 1,985,070 627,910 491,530 | 214,880} 310,580 35,640 
44.000 250,000 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp..............00005 ME Sicctcnuas Bread asexse El atscnden Eieeeaacce Bl aaneaes 
se.o00 United States Steel Corporation: ae scaeeeanaananeneneaene Millie Weneeeten eco pre 
000 Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.... 624,000 Western Auto. Machine Screw Co............... SONNE is gece haa. Pasa duweess. Pictdevoun BP ecccsere Prawoudew 
ries United St: States Steel Company........... 1,435,530 Wickwire Brothers, Inc.............0.000ee0005 35,000 7,500 SE ee csecca | cccedans 
6,000 2,059,530 Wilso:, Steel & Wire Company... 40,000 10,000 | 20,000] ........ 4,200 
pr |__2:059,530_ Wright Steel & Wire Co., G. F.... 15,000 SMC aoe ous ces E caacstond Promee gens 
t 330,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.................- 72,000 OY) Ree Serre Pereerees ever ere 
= So re 4,694,530 GRAND TOTAL.............0.655 6,129,370 | 1,787,110 | 1,200,330 | 532,955 | 965,980} 173,340 
ae (a) Included in capacity of hot rolled sheets. 
60,000 
68,395 
) 
al 
‘ 
}000 
,000 
,000 
000 : 
roe CANADA’S steel industry continues to expand too. At the same time Canada’s blast furnace capacity 
rod Its annual capacity to produce steel for ingots and climbed from 2,718,000 net tons to 2,883,950 tons, 
a. castings rose from 3,694,000 net tons on Jan. 1, 1948, with the number of furnaces remaining the same, 14. 
000 : . 
200 to 4,009,500 tons on Jan. 1, 1951, an 8.5 per cent Coke-making capacity rose from 2,530,240 net tons 
ey ? ’ ’ ’ 
200_ increase. to 2,736,400 tons; number of ovens climbed from 
000 ‘ F ‘ 
000 Just as was the case in the United States, the rise 565 to 593. 
700 in steel producing capacity in Canada was accom- Paralleling the trend in the United States, Canada’s 
a panied by a decrease in the number of open hearths. hot-rolling capacity increased more percentagewise 
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than ingot-making capacity. Hot-rolling capacity rose 
from 3,107,200 net tons to 3,416,800 tons, a 9.9 per 
cent expansion. 

Capacities for some products declined while those 
for others increased. Biggest increases are for hot- 
rolled sheets and for strip for cold-reduced black 
plate and tin plate. Hot-rolled sheet capacity rose 


BLAST FURNACE CAPACITY 










from 202,000 net tons to 333,000 tons, and capacity 
strip for cold-reduced black plate and tin p. 
bounded from 200,000 net tons to 412,000 tons. 

Capacity to produce sheared and universal pla 
dropped from 219,800 net tons to 195,400 tons, w 
capacity to roll heavy structurals eased off from 80 
450 tons to 79,700 tons. 
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PIG IRON FERROALLOYS Total OPEN HEARTH | BESSEMER ELECTRIC Total : 
Annual Annual annual Annual Annual Annual annual “ . 
of o No. of o it, - 7 
sacs | GEES | Hecke | GETS | ETS wot caee'y [NO | aeee'y [No | aees'y | “Grey 
eS ee ee 1,035,000 ‘mete 
2 | 215,500} (a) 223,000 Open hearth—Basic.............. 46 | 3,305,000 3,305,000 
1" 275,000 Gera 275,000 DINED cekiahbamiants wae kane ee oo ff cccccece oe PF ccccce | cosencne 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd.| 3 | 594,950) ..... ae Ea meee Sees |! ye 20 | 704,500 | 704,500 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited. . . . . 3 756,000 | ..... 756,000 
OPAL 6. 2855.05857 46 | 3,305,000 | 1] ...... 20 | 704,500 | 4,009,500 
MM OG e ca wert cite 14 | 2,876,450 | (a) 7,500 | 2,883,950 Naiealata 
Steel for castings included above..| .. UT oe eee me (b) 35,000 
(a) Included under “Pig Iron.” 
* New blast furnace, will be F mid-year 1951. SS 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd.....] 12 | 1,000,000 |(a)1| ...... oe oe 1,000,000 
Wiles teeles GA, 26s .cssacsscee fo. |! wnsieanies | eter 6 | 200,000 | 200,000 ho 
COKE CA PACITY Burlington Steel Company, Ltd....) .. | ...----. | ++ J ee---> 1] 15,000 15,000 4 
Canadian Car & Foundry Com- 
3 B5000)) cc ih}. .| 2] ®) 35,000 
No. of —— 
capaci 
ovens 71 ee (le! eee oeeece cee neanonn fecce fceceeices| Gee feoorcc 3 | 100,000 | 100,000 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. ............-0-0-eeeeeeee eee 244 1,230,000 4 350,000 | .. | ...... 5 | 250,000 600,000 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited. ......-....- - a 35 225,000 Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Ltd.| 10 685,000] .. | ...... 1 | 28,000 713,000 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd... s+ 173 431,400 Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Ltd....| 4] 80,000] .. | ...... 1 | 20,000 | 100,000 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited........--..+---+++++++++000+ 141 850,000 Steel Company of Canada, Ltd....| 13 | 1,155,000 | .. | ...... 1 | 91,500 | 1,246,500 
TORAL...---2-20002--cseeseensereresesecscsesess 593 2,736,400 OPAL oss saidead 46 | 3,305,000 |(a)1| ...... 20 | 704,500 | 4,009,500 




















(a) Used in melting charge for open hearth furnaces. 
(b) Included in capacity shown for open hearth furnaces. 
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(N. T.) wn. T) o. Tt) 
Products: Long Joint or Splice Bars and Tie Plates: Bars—Other than Concrete Reinforcement: 
5,600 Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited.............. 13,500 Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited............. 24,000 
451,300 Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd......... 25,200 Atlantic Industries Limited.......... ........- 10,000 
meas Steel Company of Canada, Limited.............. 42,000 pee Wiele Caled. <6. ooo sisesklendeccd 152,000 
127.100 WER oie sco centncesecaccaeeas 80,700 Burlington Steel Company, Ltd...........-...- 21,000 
16,000 Structural Shapes—Heavy: Canadian Tube & Steel Products, Limited...... . 152,000 
an Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited.............. 50,500 Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd........ 61,600 
Pesos Atlantic Industries Limited...............0.0.5. 12,000 Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited.......} 29,400 
58,000 Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited....... . 6,200 Steel Company of Canada, Limited............. 305,000 
412,000 Steel Company of Canada, Limited.............. 11,000 Vancouver Rolling Mills, Ltd..............+..- 35,000 
yen BNL cc ccccehusanreescneinen 79,700 TOTAL... .... 0+. eee eeeeeeeeees 790,000 
“ —Rerolled..... .. 21,000 Structural Shapes—Light: , Bars—Concrete Reinforcement: 
Wire re DR Nceaepbarsnacebboarconesosheteek 299,000 Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited...... ....... 103,000 Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited............- 16,000 
ao — 7 ig forging purposes ae Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited. 6,100 Burlington Steel Company, Ltd.............+-- 21,000 
other finished hot rolled..............+.+.+. ¥ Steel Company of Canada, Limited... 18,000 Canadian Tube & Steel Products, Limited...... . 20,000 
PE ssn bhenctessennsoneeeee 3,416,800 BRUM ie ye oe ee 127,100 Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited...... . 19,500 
Steel Piling (Rolled): Steel Company of Canada, Limited 16,500 
Companies: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited.............. 16,000 MBs crcsevonreedebeseenesas 93,000 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited.......... .. 755,700 Plates (Sheared and Universal): : 
Atlantic Industries Limited...............0000- 22,000 ares sybeled cee 
Atlas Stecls, Limited............ccccccces vee 206,000 iets Sa Ga ake seeeeeas 3,800 Atlas Steels, Limited.............004+ 24,000 
Burlington Steel Company, Ltd...............- 44,500 Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited......... . 90,000 Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd.........] 112,000 
Canadian Tube & Steel Products, Limited....... 172,000 Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited........ 1,100 Steel Company of Canada, Limited............- 163,000 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited..... ... 340,000 Steel Company of Canada, Limited.............. 100,500 299,000 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd........| 503,300 aieas: 195,400 : 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited. ee), ae eee cn ~ 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited... . ..| 1,276,000 Sheets—Hot Rolled: 110,000 
Vancouver Rolling Mills, Ltd.................- 35,000 Dilas Migete MMMBAA, 5.552. s0cesrescecccesnes 6,000 p ake 
mae). Sw era 3,416,800. Steel Company of Canada, Limited.............- 327,000 pes. 
DI ihanccnseieces¥nesaepend 333,000 158,500 
Rails—60 Ibs. or less per yard: oe 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited............- 5,600 Steel Company of Canada, Limited.............. 58,000 Miscellaneous Finished Hot Rolled Products: 
earth teri: Strip for Cold Reduced Black Plate and Tin Plate: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 242,000 
Rigen Wied Gacherativn imo... | a7,300 Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited........©. . 250,000 Burlington Steel Company, Ltd... . 2,500 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd........ 280,000 Steel Company of Canada, Limited.............. 162,000 Steel Company of Canada, Limited. 73.00 
ES iss xeeecoaceeekuesue 451,300 MEMS: Sa vecnn~svashuasn ess eouha 412,000 TOTAL. ...0cceceee eccccccccces 317,500 
(The foregoing statistics were compiled by the American Iron & Steel Institute and published with its permission) 
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Planning how torque may be applied through gears is a service 
which, at BRAD FOOTE, we call design. Here ... in our own plant... 
we have engineers with long experience designing better, 

more efficient gear assemblies. 


@ These men well know BRAD FOOTE’s creed —‘‘No one shares our responsibility.” 


@ They know the gears they design—for use in your shop or on the 
equipment you sell to others—will bear a proud brand name—BRAD FOOTE. 
So, our designers start your order on its journey through our plant 

... and through a system of complete control which assures 

satisfactory performance of the gears you buy. 


BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, Inc. 


Bishop 2-1070 » OLympic 2-7700 + 1309 South Cicero Avenue 
Cicero 50, Illinois 


wrceree 


SE et et ed od ad ed et et ~ eee tae tee ee 
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Up-to-the-minute design. ........2 se eee 


& 

* 10-34" diameter rolls. e «eee eee e e @ ee ee @ @¢ 
@ Combination Coiler-Straightener. . ......s.ee. 
* 


Double Edger with Hydraulic Hold Down... ...: , 
@ and other outstanding features. . . . 6. se ses 


if your problem is Mill Equipment for light gage steel or for non-ferrous 
materials, be it — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


SHEETS + STRIP + WIRE +- ROD + SHAPES OR TUBES 


Let's “Tale Tt Over! We ane sure we can hele yon! 


& MACHINE COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT « UseSe A. 





1& 


a3 A Hele l= LT FT Or CA 
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STEELMAKERS enter the closing quarter of the year 
burdened wth far more orders than they can handle 
expeditiously. Arrearages from third quarter are 
substantial, and the defense load, sustained at high 
level, gives signs of increasing as projected work 
reaches active stage. In the circumstances, lacking 
sizable order cancellations, there is little possibility 
demand-supply balance can be achieved in the 
months immediately ahead. 


SUPPLY— There has been some loosening of re- 
serve steel supplies held for emergency work in 
fourth quarter. _ Tonnage is relatively small, however, 
including structural shapes, plates and bars. Mean- 
while, outright order cancellations to date are negli- 
gible despite government control authorities’ ef; 
forts to eliminate duplicate tonnage from mill order 
books. Only in a few specialties, tool steel, wire 
rope, enameling sheets and heavy forgings, has any 
noticeable lag appeared. In some products, gal- 
vanized sheets for example, supply conditions are 
more stringent than ever. Further, rail inquiry for 
1952 is appearing, the Pennsylvania railroad clos- 
ing bids on 100,000 tons this week, up from 78,000 
tons in 1951. 


BOOKINGS— Most steel producers are declining 
orders for shipment beyond first quarter 1952, ex- 
cept in the case of defense requirements. On the 
latter account business is being accepted by some 
interests into third quarter on a limited scale. As a 
general thing the steelmakers are booking with ex- 
treme caution even for first quarter. Setting up of 
rolling schedules under. the Controlled Materials 
Pian is more orderly than at the beginning of third 
quarter. 

STRUCTURALS— Some shape tonnage held in 
reserve at mills for emergency fourth-quarter con- 
struction is being released. Whether the tonnage 
will materially relieve the acute supply stringency 
expected before yearend by some fabricating shops 
is questionable. Measured by ordinary standards 
the released tonnage is modest. Shortage in struc- 
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turals is likely to continue well through 1952. First- 
quarter tonnage requests are running 200 per cent 
of available supply with peak demand expected in 
second or third quarter. Channeling of structurals, 
it is understood, will be first, for military programs, 
second, for important machine tool expansion, third, 
for aluminum and nickel expansion, fourth, for steel 
plant expansion, and fifth, miscellaneous construction. 


WAREHOUSE— While not yet in receipt of the 
official text of the amended NPA order, distributors 
are being advised their steel quotas will be stepped 
up to 100 per cent of their base period receipts in 
carbon and alloy steels, effective Jan. 1. Currently, 
they are receiving 85 per cent of receipts in the base 
period, first nine months of 1950. The new quota 
is minimum, the mills being permitted to sell still 
larger tonnage to the warehouses should they have 
any to spare. Provision also is understood made to 
care for requirements of new warehouses that have 
little or no tonnage in the way of base period ac- 
tivity. Extent to which the warehouses will be helped 
by the increase in quotas is uncertain. Minimum 
quotas to date have actually worked out to be 
ceilings in practice, so the distributors are not count- 
ing too heavily on extra tonnage yet. 


PRODUCTION—Steel operations are being pressed 
at above-capacity pace, last week the national ingot 
rate rising /2 point to 101.5 per cent of capacity. 
However, the mills are beginning to show wear-and- 
tear from the prolonged period of high level pro- 
duction. Shutdowns for repairs are more frequent. 
Meanwhile, steel expansion. programs are being 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. For 
instance, despite structural steel cutbacks, first unit 
of the new Fairless Works, United States Steel Co. at 
Morrisville, Pa., the tin plate mill, is expected to 
come into production on schedule around Jan. 1. 


PRICES—Steel and related product prices are 
holding at the government freeze levels. STEEL’s 
weighted index on finished steel is unchanged at 
171.92. 
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NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
Ctr, eUtT . enews ere TTT TT Cre Te rT Tee ee Te ee Percentage of Capacity Engaged at 
LI9si I Praag, aot FO Leading Production Points 
100 WA FP. 1 deh heeded beat Sif? 2 pu 100 
v e ri wa! Week 
oo? a 9% we e 3! Ended Same Week 
“ é te ue a, Sept. 29 Change 1950 1949 
yer’ ~ FF 4 rH gf Pittsburgh ....... 98.5 — 0.5 
Ox H 4 af CHICaEO [00s .5 5 00:< 105.5 + 0.5 
30 *% 1 qi 90 Mid-Atlantic ..... 100 0 
4 t.l1950 ul Youngstown ...... 106 +1 
Geog u Wheeling ........ 96.5 — 05 
- 85 ; 8 W 85 Cleveland ........ 97.5 — 3* 
» & t | ee 104 0 
me | Birmingham ..... 102 +12 
80 a 80 New England .... 93 +11 
ue Cincinnati ....... 103 + 3 
75 Sa 75 St. Toe... 2.5% 86.5 — 6.5 
L 4 TIOREGIG 60 0555336 107 +1 
v WOBEGER. csc gecses 02 —1 
70 ¥ 70 Estimated national 
FACS. ccccacccecs + 0.5 
65 65 
COPYRIGHT 1951 1950 auam Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
STEEL 195| — 1,999,034 tons for 1951; 1,928,721 tons for 
60 60 second half, 1950; 1,906,268 tons for first half, MARKET Ol 
Ps Zz 1950; 1,843,516 tons zOF 1949, OUTLOOK 1 
0) iit i i oo ee wee ‘=o! itt dk ree www ww it Li (e) e Change from revised rate for preceding MARKET ol 
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MARKET PRICES 





Composite Market Averages 


FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Sept.27 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Index (1935-39 av.—100) .. a 171.92 171.92 156.99 112.04 
Index in cents per Ib. .... 4.657 4.657 4.657 4.253 3.035 


ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES 


Finished Steel, NT ....... $106.32 $106.32 $106.32 $94.50 $64.45 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT.. 52.54 52.54 52.54 48.84 28.17 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ..... -- 52.16 52.16 52.16 47.72 27.50 


Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 53.27 “53.27 53.27 49.13 28.79 
Steelmaking scrap, GT ... 44.00 44.00 44.00 41.00 19.17 

Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 respresentative products during 
5-year base period 1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 
planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown, Malleable composite based on same 
points except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
Sept. 27 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 


1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 


Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 4.223 4.223 4.223 3.93 2.86 

Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.55 4. 

Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3. 

Shapes, Std., Chicago .... 3. 
3. 


6s 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.35 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia .. 3.918 3.918 3.918 3.46 2.48 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Chicago ......... - 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.90 2.50 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.90 2.50 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 


Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit .... 4.55 hyd ped 4.30 3.375 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.40 4.05 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.50 2.35 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... - 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.35 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh ... : 65-5.35 . 65-5.35 : 65-5.35 4.15-50 3.05 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ..... 90 90 4.90 4.30 3.15 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... “ 85-5.60 “ 85-5. 60 4.85-5.60 4.35-95 3.15 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.50 3.05 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.30 3.75 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh . $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $7.50 $5.25 


SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, | Pitts. ANT E08. 00 Bre $66.00 $63.00 $47.00 
2.30 


Wire rods, 7-%"”, Pitts. .. 4.10-30 4.10-30 4.10-30 3.85 

PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Bessemer, Pitts. ... -$53. $53.00 $47-$50 $29.00 
Basic Valley -- 52.00 00 52.00 46-49 28.00 


Basic, del. Phila. 56.61 50.39 29.93 
No. 2 Fadry, Pitts. 5 3 52.50 49.50 28. 
No, 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50-49.50 28.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ....... 52.50 52.50 52.50 49.50 28.50 
No, 2 Fdry, Del. Phila. .. 57.11 57.11 57.11 50.89 30.43 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. ....... 48.88 48.88 48.88 45.88 24.88 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm. ) del. Cin. 55.49 55.49 55.49 52.58 28.94 
Malleable Valley ......... 52.50 52.50 52.50 49.50 28.50 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50-49.50 28.50 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 66.00 66.00 66.00 60.00 33.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa. 188.00 188.00 188.00 175.00 140.00* 





* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (including broker's commission) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pitts. ..$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $44.00 $20.00 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa. . 43.50 43.50 43.50 39.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 43.50 43.50 43.50 40.00 18.75 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 45.00 45.00 45.00 43.75 20.00 
— 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 44.00 44.00 44.00 43.25 19.50 
1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo 44.00 44.00 44.00 41.50 19.25 
Rails Rerolling, Chicago.. 52.50 52.50 52.50 61.00 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 49.00* 49.00*  49.00* 50.50 20.00 


* F.o.b. shipping point. 


COKE, Net Ton 


Beehive, Furn. Connlsvl. ..$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.25 $8.75 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 17.50 17.50 17.50 16.50 9.50 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 14.35 


NONFERROUS METALS 


Copper, del. Conn. ........ 24.50 24.50 24.50 22.50-24.50 14.375 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ....... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis ........ -- 16.80 16.80 16.80 15.80 8.10 
Tin, New York ........0. — 103.00 103.00 103.00 52.00 
Aluminum, del. ......... 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.50-19.00 15.00 


Antimony, Laredo, Tex. . : 42, 00 42.00 42.00 32.00 14.50 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 56.50 56.50 56.50 48.00 35.00 








PIG IRON 


F.o.b. furnace prices quoted under GCPR as reported to S 
Minimum delivered prices are approximate and do not include 3% fe. 
eral tax, Key to producing companies published on second following page’ 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


No. 2 Malle- Besse. 





Foundry able mer 
Bethlehem, Pa. BS ..cccccccccecce y $54.50 $55.00 $55.50 
Brooklyn,N.Y., del. . aselaze 59.18 59.68 ood 
Mewark,@el, ...2..00.. i 57.37 57.87 58.37 
Philadelphia, del. .. 57.11 57.61 58.11 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2... 48.88 oceg 
Birmingham R2 ...... oe : 48.88 eee 
en EE) SDE L0G 'ainin eo. nie sis 10 960 ‘, 48.88 oa 
Woodward,Ala, W15 .......... eee. 48.38 48.88 eoee 
Cincinnati, del. ..cccccccccccccce sine 55.49 oust 
Buffalo District 
Buffalo R2 ...... eT eT T TTT Teme 52.50 53.00 one 
OS rer re 52.00 52.50 53.00 oven 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 ..........+6 52.00 52.50 53.00 ecg 
No.Tonawanda,N.Y. TO .....ccccoe sisieio 52.50 53.00 cee 





IES TNL. os 3566 65-00-4100 e's a0. 62.11 62.61 63.11 oes 
Rochester,N.Y., del. oon 
Syracuse,N.Y., del, 

Chicago District 





CD BE. Kees desscsecdecnvcaae 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
REF EE, UB cvs ccveccscsescovses - 52.00 coee 52.50 voce 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ........... 52.00 TTT 52.50 
Se.Chicago,I, W14 ......cccccoes 52.00 52.50 52.50 ove 
BO.GMIGRTO TR. Tl cccccccccciccee 52.00 52.50 52.50 ooee 
So.Chicago,Il], US ......cceeceeeee 52.00 vene 52.50 53.00 
Milwaukee, del. .. fee keshere, see 54.56 54.56 55.06 
Muskegon, Mich., del. cele oe ae Ss 58.47 58.47 onan 
Cleveland District 
Cleveland AZ ......+..- Ccccccces -. 52.00 52.50 _ 52.50 53.00 
CE TED, 6 occa vccecsevcvecsese 52.00 52.50 52.50 evan 
Akron,O., del. “from Cleve, ..ccee 54.61 55.11 55.11 55.61 
Lorain,O. IND cosseccoweecaws ants 52.00 coce 53.00 
Duluth I-3 .. ° coe cove Aa 
Erie,Pa, I-3 . 52.00 52.50 53.00 
Everett,Mass. El .... - iene 55.25 esos 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ......c.ccccceees 58.00 58.50 oem 
Geneva,Utah G1 .........seceecess 52.00 52.50 ocd 
Seattle,Tacoma,Wash., del. ..... «+++ 60.66 oon 
Portland,Oreg., del. .......-ceee ai 60.66 «eats 
LosAngeles, SanFrancisco, del. «+. 60.16 60.66 cece ose 
GraniteCity,II], G4 ......cseeeeeee 53.90 54.40 54.90 ose 
St.Louis, del. (inc, tax) ....... 54.66 55.16 55.66 oeam 
Tronton,Utah C11 ........eeeeeees 52.00 52.50 ooee eon 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 ..... Vere 48.00 *48.50 48.50 aon 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ......---e0s - 54.00 55.00 55.00 conn 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa, P6 ......-seeeees ecee 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Pitts., N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 
Aliquippa, del. ....ccccccccoce ooo 53.80 53.80 54.30 
McKeesRocks, del. .....-.eeeeee seve 53.54 53.54 54.04 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, : 
McKeesport, Monaca, del. .... «++. 54.07 54.07 54.57 


Verona, del. ... seene ak, een 54.57 54.57 55.07 

Brackenridge, del. pares iaesstee stale Saat 54.82 54.82 55.32 
Bessemer,Pa, US ......eeeeseceees 52.00 eens 52.50 53.00 
Clairton, Rankin,So. qeoerenn Pa. US 52.00 eeies ones oon 
McKeesport,Pa, N3 ....cceeseceees 52.00 ose ogee 53.00 4 
Monessen,Pa, PT ....c.eeeeeeceres 54.00 over iniaie sent 
Sharpsville,Pa, S6 ......--eeeeeees # e008 ooo 52.50 53.00 





Steelton,Pa, B2 ...cccccccceccseses 54 00 54.50 55.00 55.50 
Swedeland,Pa, AS ......cccccseees 56.00 56.50 57.00 57.50 
TONOMO,O. THB occccscccccccceseces 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Cincinnati, del. ...ccccccccvcccs 57.47 57.97 ae saat 
Troy, N.Y. RZ ..cccccccccceccccce - 54.00 54.50 55.00 55.50 
Youngstown District 
Hubhard,O., Vi ....2..0. sihasesutte 52.00 52.50 52.50 jee 
YOUNESIOWN VE ..cccccccccceccees 52:00 52.50 52.50 owen 
Youngstown U5 ...... RGhnaissen ee - 52.00 asia sive 53.00 
Mansfield,O., del. .........+---- 56.65 57.15 57.15 57.65 


* Low phos, southern grade. {+ Preliminary. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%, except on low phos iron on which base is 1.75-2.00%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.0016. = silicon; add $1.50 for each 0.5% Si) 
Jackson,O. G2, J. 
Buffalo H1 ....... A . 63.75 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to = $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for each 0.045% max. P) 

Niagara Falls,N.Y, P15 ....--cccccesccccccccecsces decsccece Gen 

Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fadry, frt. “allowed BR coisa tnce cksete 92.50 

Keokuk, OH & Fadry., 12% lb pigiets, 16% Si, frt. allowed KZ 95.50 

Wenatchee, Wash., O.H. & Fadry., frt, allowed K2 .....-.ee.e% 92.50 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low phos semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
base grade; also for wees ree iron Nos. 5 & 6) 





Lyles,Tenn. T3 .....cccccecs $09 6b.00e nec tnsens cececcccccccces $66.00 

LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gress Ton 

Cleveland, intermediate, ond eben (be eneeeeee 1heetnnsnsa’ $57.00 

Steelton,Pa. BR “cnnses Pere TT Tre Tre rer eer ere 60.00 
Philadelphia Meltvered cc. cscs cbseees aieeelvicsaiees aaetarsaisials 63.37 

POF, Us TRO seve 0 0s 000002 s cence Ena ee on 60.00 








BILLET: 
Carb 


Besser 
Clairt« 
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MARKET PRICES 


































Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, Sept. 27, 1951; cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


ode numbers following mill points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 
































































INGOTS, Shen, a te STRUCTURALS PLATES, Carbon Steel BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., Buffalo R2 ..........--3.70 
Fontana,Ca. $79 Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes AlabamaCi a R2 ..3.70 High-Strength Low-Alloy Cleveland R2 .........-3.70 
Munhall, ea ‘o8 Seco AlabamaCity, Ala. ..3.60 Aliquippa,Pa, ccc ctetO Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.55 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ....4.45 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... 3.65 Ashland,Ky. (15) Al0 ..3.70 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.55 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.70 
t RZ ...-.eeeeee 54.00 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 3.65 Bessemer,Ala. ++eee-3.10 Bethlenem,Pa. B2 ...... 5.55 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....4.40 
Deerana,Cali?, K1 .....80.00 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ......3.70 Clairton,Pa. US .......3.10 Clairton,Pa. US ........5.55 Gary,Ind, U5 .........-3.70 
Houston, Tex. S5 .......62.00 Clairton,Pa. US .......3.65 Claymont,Del. C22 ... 4.15 Cleveland R2 ..........5.55 Houston,Tex. 85 ........ 4.10 
Midland,Pa, Cis .ccce OOD pa Re ee 65 Cleveland J5, R2 géacacuuee Fairfield,Ala. T2 . R Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1.3.70 
Munhall,Pa, US ...... 00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.25 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....4.15 Fontana,Calif. K1 : Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......3. 10 
a rs 6 Ae | Se UNS. OF 8... +2: Senwe. AS. .-628 carrie. US»... .55 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....4.30 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) ee = Gl cccccccR.OB Weirtida, Ala. TB occcorckh 4 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 7 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 3.70 
pessemer,Pa, US .....$56.00 Ind.Harbor fi = ida --4.05 Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..4.30 IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 ..6.05 LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.40 
Pairton,Pa, US .......56.00 songemoorind. 1-2 ....3.65 Gary,Ind. US .......-..3.70 Johnstown,Pa. B2_ ....5.55 Milton,Pa. B6 ........4. 20 
a en ee ohnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.70 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....4.40 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.50 
pela EE KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 4.25 Geneva,Utah, G1 ......3.70 Tosangeles B3 ........6.25 Niles,Calif. Pi ........5. 05 
rama Calt. Ki’. ....750D TeekenELE. BS ..5.70 Herrourg.Pa. OS +++++-6.75 Pittsburgh J5 .........5.55 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.40 
Gary, Ind. Sees 56.00 Minn sy cis”. +--4.25 Houston,Tex. SS ...... 10 Seattle B3 ............6.30 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 3.70 
Johnstown,Pa. B2. 6.00 Munhel, Ea US. rt Pe Ind. Harbor, Ind. a -2, ¥1. 3. m4 So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 5.55 Portland,Oreg. O4 .....4. 65 
Lackawanna,N.Y., ‘Be. yoy 00 Niles,Calif (22) P11. 4, 4 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3. on“ So.SanFrancisco B3 .30 SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..4.60 
Munhall,Pa, U5 --0600 Phoontzville Pa. Pa... 6.35 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 struthers, O. Y¥1 i Seattle B3, N14 ......4. 45 
go.Chicago,Ill. US ....56.00 Portland One. Ot he Munhall,Ba, US». tee ers Youngstown U5 ........5.55 So. Chicago,Ill. R2 3.70 
§o.Duquesne, Pa, US °:.56.00 Seattle ts A eeccece - un a a. oeccede BARS, Cold-Finished | Carbon So. Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...3.70 
occ ccveesees . Pittsburgh J5 . --3.70 Ambridge, Pa. ....4.55 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.45 
Carbon, Forging (NT) So.Chicago,Il]l. U5,W14..3.65 Seattle B3 .... . 4.60 : 
BeaverFalls,Pa, i * ms. * 55 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.70 
Bessemer,Pa, U5 .....$66.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.20 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 9) Struth Yi 1 
Buffalo R2 66.00 Torrance,Calif, C11 4.25 : Buffalo BS ............4.60 Struthers,O. Y¥1_.......3, 4 
prea ee scree . » . . . So.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.3.70 Gamden,N.J. P13 ...... “5.00 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.40 
Canton,O. R2 .........66.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.90 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.70 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......4.55 Youngstown, R2, US ...3.70 
er a <°°* eee Alloy Stand. Shapes Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.70 Gnj wis BARS, R 
Cleveland R2......... 6.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 .......-4. OR Ree} hy Os ee ey 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 198. 00 Fontana, Cellf. ea 1111555 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.00 Detroit P17 - “*°°4.70 Hunti W.Va. W7 50 
Detroit R7 ............69. Munhall.Pa, U5 .......4.35 Youngstown R2, U5, ¥1.3.70 5 P eacesivces ens untington, W.Va. + 5. 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ........ K So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ..... 4.35 PLAT onora,Pa. AZT .....66+. 4.55 Johnstown,%4-1” B2 ...4.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . “0 H.S., L.A. Stand. Sh ES, Carbon A.R. Elyria,O. W8 .......++. 4.55 LosAngeles B3 ........5.45 
Fontana,Calif, K1 00 stenta Pa. | gee oe Fontana,Calif. Kil ......5.45 FranklinPark, Ill. N5 ...4.55 Marion,O. Pll ;.......5.00 
Gary,Ind. U5... i Fatt — =. B50 Cenevs Utah Gi ......4.85 Gary,Ind. R2 oo tcc ee ee of Seattle B3, N14 seg tee OS 
Geneva,Utah G1 . .00 Bethlehem,Pa. (14) Be .: “5. 50 PLATES Wroeght, oe GreenBay, Wis. F7 4.55 So.SanFrancisco B3 ... 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......74. Clairton, Pa. U5 a 50 Economy,Pa. B14 ...... 8.60 Hammond,Ind. L2, Mi3. 4.55 SparrowsPt. 4-1” B2. yr 3 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ....66.00 Wairfield,Ala, T2- ee 50 BARS, Hsi-Reiled ES Hartford,Conn. R2 ....5.10 Williamsport, Pa. 819 ..5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..66.00 Fontana,Calif, K1 .....6.10 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.70 Harvey,Ill. BS ........4.55 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 85.00 Gary,Ind. U5 .......... 550 Aliquippa,Pa. JS ...... 3.70 LosAngeles R2 ........6. (18 gage and heavier) 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ..... - 08.90 Geneva,Utah G1 .......5.50 Alton,IIl, Ll ......+- ret Mansfield, Mass, Be. -5.10 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.60 
BPRPNIOYIER, 565s cis ,oace sca 85. Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.50 Atlanta,Ga. All .......4.25 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...4.55 Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ...3.60 
§o.Chicago R2,U5,W14 .66. 00 Ind.Harbor.Ind. Y1 6.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....-.3.70 Monaca, Pa. S17 ......4.55 Butler,Pa. AIO 00+... 3.60 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...66.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.50 Buffalo R2 ........-.--3.40 Newark,N.J. W18 ......5.00 Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.60 
So.SanFranciseo B3 :..85.00 Lackawanna,N.¥.(14)B2 6.50 Canton,O. R2 ..........3.70 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....4.80 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.00 
Alloy, Forging (NT) LosAngeles B3 ......... "05 Cinivion. Fa. US .cicccs > bad Berar Ue tsbseetns 4.55 Detroit M1 .. we 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....$70.00 Munhall,Pa, U5 ........ 6.59 Ctevelant RS PB hee ce ag nelipty -10 eorse,Mich.(8) G5 ....3.80 
Buffalo R2 ............70,00 Seattle B3 ees - ein 6.10 Detroit R7 ec 3.85 a, ci14. 5.10 Pairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.60 
a6. as... Sago SeChenents US... 8-10 Emeryville,Calif. J7 |... .4.45 St. Louis,.Mo. M5 ......4.95 Fontana,Calif, Ki .....4.55 
Canton, O. (29) a eee eee 4 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.00 F2irfield,Ala. TE ccccecde tO a icago,II], W14 ...4.55 Gary,Ind. U5 ......+s+- 3.60 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..77.00 Struthers,0. Y1 ........ See BF «+2: $e Sate Le nee GenevaUtah Gi .0.0+..8:90 
Detroit R7 ..-......... 3°00 Wide Flange Gary,Ind. U5 ...... rer eae “" > Serr 4.55 GraniteCity,Il. G4 .4.30 
Fontana,Calif, Ki ....89.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2...<..3.70 Houston,Tex: S5 ...... 10 bon OOOMAM. AT cccccc 4.55 Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, Yi. .3.60 
Gary,Ind. US ..... .:+.%0.00 Clairton,Pa, U5 ........ 3.65 Imd.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Yi. 3.70 Youngstown #3, Yi"... 14.55 Irvin,Pa. US .......-+-3.60 
Houston, Tex. S5_... 11. 8.00 Fontana,Calif, Ki ..... 4.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 -...--3-70 BaRs, Cold-Finished Alloy Lackawanna,N.¥. B2 ..3.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ...70.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2...3.70 KansasCity, Mo. S5 ....4.30 ambridge,Pa. W18 ....5.40 Munhall,Pa. US ........3.60 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....70.00 Munhall,Pa, U5 ........3.65 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...5.40 Niles,O. N12 ......... 5.25 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..70.00 So. Chicago, Tl, US... 1.13.65 LosAngeles B3 pereeete Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5. 40 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.30 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 90.00 L.A. Wide lenge  _‘Milton,Pa. BS .....-.-. 4.20 Buffalo BS ...........-5.40 Pittsburgh JS .........3.60 
Massillon,O, R2....... 70.00 Bethehem, PA BS i ..5 5.50 Minnequa,Colo. _— oa 15 Camden,N.J. P13 ......5.80 Sharon,Pa. 83 .........4.00 
Midland,Pa, C18 ......70.00 pee memeome ig B2 ...5.50 Niles,Calif. Pl . 5.09 Canton,O. R2 .......++- 5.40 So.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....3.60 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... 70.00 Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... 5.45 N.Tonawanda,N.¥. B11-3.70 Canton,0.(29) Ti ...... 4.90 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .3.60 
So.Chicago R2,U5,W14.70.00 So.Chicago,Ill. U5 . 5.45 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.40 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......5.40 Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.60 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...70.00 BEARING PILES Pittsburgh JO .......... 3.70 Chicago W18 ..... .40 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.30 
Biruthers,O; Yi ....... 70.00 Munhall,Pa. US ....... g5 Fortland,Oreg. O4 ..... 4-83 Cleveland A7 ........+. 5.45 Warren,O. R2 ........- 3.60 
Warren,O. C17 ........70.00 go. poe nenig - "ai ‘tit "g'gs Seattle B3, N14 ....... oe be Cleveland C20 ......... 5.40 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 3.60 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) PLATES, High-StrengthLow-Alloy So’ Dunseme ra Us ..370 Dettolt P17 ...... ocoee AER Westlecembare. Fa. Ad. .3.08 
Canton,O. $82.00 Alleuipee Pa. 7 aaah 5.66 preg ta ey ee. aay Donora,Pa. AT ........ 5.45 Youngstown U5, Y1 ....3.60 
Cleveland R2 82. Samenar Ale. Shea > bo pate wt ey "3:70 Elyria,O. W8 ....+.-+-. 5.40 SHEETS, H.R., (19 goge) 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ...103.00 Clairton,Pa, U5 5.65 ‘Calif. C11... 14.40 Gary,Ind. R2 .......... 5.40 AlabamaCity, Ala. 15 
Gary,Ind, U5 ......... - 82.00 Cleveland J5, R2 °-.....5.85 reece ate Me 1. gag Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.5.40 Dover,O. R1 ....+.+.+.5. 65 
Massillon,O. R2_......82.00 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...5.90 younsstow: Re, Us 1..13:79 Hartford,Conn. R2 ....5.85 Ind.Harbor, Ind. 1-2, ....5.40 
So.Chicago, Ill. R2 ....82.00 wairfield,Ala, T2 ..... aR Coes --+-3-f0 Harvey,Ill. BS ........5.40 Mansfield,O. E6 ......5.65 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5. 22 132:00 Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..6.25 BAR SIZE ANGLES; “a oo Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 0-540 Niles.O. NIB ...ccccces "5.75 
SHEET BARS (NT) CO ae Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... ~— Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....5.85 Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.40 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...$89.00 Geneva,Utah G1... ‘9. ae Fe SRnEnO. BERS ...-540 cusene, 18., (16-90.. heavier 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.65 ———— ~ ad ee re = — — Py eccce ree High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......$3.45 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....6.15 Lackawanna, _ ‘05 Newark. NJ. W183... 15.75 Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 5.40 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 3.35 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......5.65 Niles,Calif. ‘s aca = — va gy . Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.65 
Warren,O. R2 ......... 3.35 Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... 5 oe. 4:85 So Chieago,Il. R2, Wii.s.40 BcorseMich. G5 ....--- = 
Youngstown, R2, US ..3.35 Pittsburgh J5 .......... ae ee eS cn Se Th 3-40 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....- 5.40 
WIRE RODS CS ee 6.55 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R.CARBON Struthers.O. 41 ........ 5.40 Fontana,Calif. Kl :..... 6.35 
Alton,IN, Li ..........4. 49 Sharon,Pa. 83 ......... 5.70 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... oe Sa fe" 5-40 Gary,Ind. US ........-.5.40 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.10 $0-Chicago,Ill. US ..... 5.65 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alley aad ae 375 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2°... .5.40 
Buffalo W12 ........... “jo SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.65 Bethlehem,Pa. +++ 4.30 + hen . **+*%49 IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 . .5.90 
Warren,O. R2 5.65 Buffalo R2 ........--.-4 30 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....5.40 Jivin Pa, US .seceeeees 5.40 
Cleveland AZ .........- 4.10 pasha uffalo eee rvin,Pa. 
DOnuTEEPA AT oc. os scc 4.19 Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.15 Canton,O. R2.. 4.30 RAIL STEEL BARS ‘it ‘te Lackawanna(35) B2 5.40 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 4.10 PLATES, Seen tet Alloy Canton,0O. (29) eee .95 ChicagoHts. bpey Me See Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.40 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 4.90 Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 4.85 Clairton,Pa. US .......- 4.30 ChicagoHts.(3,4) I- eo Sharon,Pa. S3 .....--- 5.40 
Houston, Tex. S5....... 4.50 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ...... 5.25 Detroit R7 ........++-- 4.45 Franklin,Pa.(3,4) F5 i cf'g5 So.Chicago, Ill. U5 ......5.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2...... . Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ...5.05 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.65 FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4..4. SparrowsPoint (36) B2 ..5.40 
Joliet,IN, AZ ..... ‘ 0 Fontana,Calif, K1 ; Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 5.35 Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) beter Warren,O. R2 .......--- 5.40 
LosAngeles B3 i e ae 4. Gary,Ind. US .........- 4.30 Marion, 0. (3) } Weirton,W.Va. Wé6 “5.75 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.35 Johnstown,Pa, B2..... Houston,Tex. SS ...... 4.70 Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ---3.80 youngstown U5 ......-. 5.40 
Monessen,Pa. P7 4. Munhall,Pa; U5 ... Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. ri 30 Tonawanda(3,4) — Pe Youngstown Y1 ........ 5.90 
No.Tonawanda,N.Y.B11 .4.10 Sharon,Pa. S3 .........5. Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 4.30 bain rncan- me oy = +++:5-00 sueets, Cold-Rolled 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....4.75 So.Chicago,lll. US A KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.90 Williamsport( ) Peer High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Portsmouth,O, P12 ....4.30 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..4.75 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4.30 BARS, Wrought Iron Cleveland J5, R2 . 6.55 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... 4.20 FLOOR PLATES LosAngeles B3 ......-- 5.35 Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 feorse,Mich. G5 ......- 7.10 
So.Chicago,Ill, R2 ...... 4.10 Cleveland J5 ........... 4.75 Massillon,O. R2 .......- 4.30 Dover,(Eng.Bolt) U1 ..13.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 7.50 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.20 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...4.75 Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 4.30 Dover,(Wrgt.Iron) U1 12.25 Gary,Ind. U5 .... . 6.55 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.10 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 . .95 So.Chicago R2,U5,W14..4.30 Economy,Pa. (S.R.) B14.9.60 JndianaHarbor,Ind. *'y1. 17.05 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 4.10 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.75 So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ....4.30 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.90 fndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.55 
Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.90 Munhall,Pa, U5 ........ 4.75 Struthers,O. Y1 . 4.30 Economy, (Staybolt)B14 12.20 Jryin,Pa. U5 .......++-6. 55 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....4.40 So.Chicago,IIl. U5 ...... 4.75 Warren,O. C17 .. -..4.30 McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.14.50 Tackawanna(37) B2 6.55 
SHEET STEEL PILING PLATES, Ingot fron Youngstown U5 ........ 4.30 McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ....9.60 pittsburgh J5 .........- 6.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.45 Ashland,c.1.(15) A10 ...3.95 BAR SHAPES, Web-Relied Alley McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...13.00 gparrowsPoint(38) B2 ..6.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4.45 Ashland,lcl(15) ae Clairton,Pa. U5 . 55 BARS, Relafercing (Fabricators) Warren,O. R2 ........+- 6.55 
Munhall,Pa, U5 .......4.45 Cleveland,c.l. R2 i Gary,Ind. US ....c.... a 55 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.70 Weirton,W. Va. W6 ....6.90 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ...... 4.45 Warren,O.c.l. R2 ...... 4.30 Youngstown U5 ........ 4.56 Atlanta All ..ccccccces .25 Youngstown Y1 ........7.05 
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MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
Commercial 


( » 
Butler,Pa. Al0 ........4.35 


Cleveland J5, R2 





MANUFACTURING TERNES TINPLATE,American 1.25 1.50 sent Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Special Coated) soe (Base Box) s8.45 gelte dies = ee R2 +» 
Fairfield, Ala uippa eee Til, occce cece cbs 
or = Ke~4 Fairfield,Ala. T2. 8. 8.80 Ashland,Ky(8) A10 ....3.50 
TA eae 4 Gary,Ind, U5 ... Ferd 8.70 Atlanta All ...........4.05 
*7.60 Ind.Har. I-2, Y1. 8.45 8.70 Bessemer,Ala,. T2 .... 


t, Mid 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .... 8. 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.50 Pitts Cal. Cli .. 9.20 


LT. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib Sp. Pt., Md. B2... 8.55 
Warren,O. R2 ... 8.45 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 8.45 
Yorkville,O. W10. 8.45 


Pn uty! $9.50 — PLATE 
Yorkville,O. “wi0 eee ee 8.50 Base Box) 


SHEETS 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....$8.40 
sets, ae Ternes, 8 Ib 
oS ‘ 


SHEETS, Long Terne Stee! 


45 8.70 


- 3.50 
Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) "815.400 
Buffalo(27) R2 0 
Butler,Pa, A10 ......- 13.50 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......4.00 
Conshoh: 


ocken,Pa, A3 ..3.90 


Detroit M1 .....++++++-4.40 


G5 ....+-.3.80 


NewBritn,Conn. (10) 815 10,4 
Pawtucket,R.1.(11) N8 .10.% 
Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N8 .11,6 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ......+-.10,4 
Worcester,Mass, AZ 
Youngstown C8 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 ie 
Berea,O. C7 6. 
Bridgeprt, Conn. (10) ‘BiB. 5.35 
,Pa, A Perererr 8) 
Cleveland AT, FB oo eg 4.65 
Dearborn,Mich, D3 00 5.60 


50 Detroit D2 ....eeee. «05.60 


Picanto TS wcc0 $6.25 
T2 





Pittsburgh J5 .....ceee- 

Sparro’ ea (Commercial Quality) Fairfield,Ala, - coc on hae - 

Steubenville,0. Wid 3 35 BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 5.20 Gary,Ind. U5 ..........625 Ind. wa,Pa. (25) ¢ 23:50 

Warren,0. Sacesenh Gary,Ind. US ..........5.20 GraniteCity,IIl. G4 .....6.45 [oumeent She as 430 

Weirton, W.Va. ne - Mansfield,O. s.eseee-6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, Y1.6.25 Lprercee tceg pg 2 3: 

Youngstown Y1 ........4.35 Middletown,O, LO 2.5.20 heey ae 5 aussooenen dia LosAngeles 

SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel — Yles:O. WAZ, sos arene 8-99 Pittsburg, Calif. Cit; --7-00 ee “ss . 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.80 iS) wsPoint,Md. B2..6.35 5, ro ors 815 4.00 

Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 oon Bs SHEETS, Long Teme, Ingot Iron Warren, seceeeers a5 New: atl a B11.3.50 

Canton,0. Sa: Middletown,O. A10 .....5.60 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.25 Pittsburg Calif’ Cli 125 

Sanenh, nnoehentee Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.25 Pittsburg, soo 
cld.Ala. T2 4.80 SHEETS, Enamel Riverdale, Il. Al 3.50 

| emg oe US oo 7 "g'g9 Ashland,Ky. (8) t) 0 ....4.65 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING SanFrancisco S7 . 4.85 
: aeeoteeey Cleveland R2 ..........4 Black Plate (29 gage) Seattle B3, Ni¢ .. . 


GraniteCity,I. G4 


rrance,Calif, Cll ....5.55 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....4.80 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 


Gary U! 
~~ Low-All IndianaHarbo 
-Irvin,Pa, Npetncineeiand 
‘Sparro’ (39 


) B2..6.75 
SHEETS, Galvanneaied Stee! 


Canton,O. R2 ..........5.35 8 















Gary,Ind. U5 ngceeonnema 
GraniteCity, Il. 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. o ----4.65 GraniteCity,Ill, G4 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 
Al0 ....4.65 Irvin,Pa. U5 ..........5.85 


Irvin,Pa, US 
Middietown,O. 


65 Follansbee,W.Va, F4 ...5.85 
eee. -5.35 Gary,Ind, US ..........5.85 


eee 6.05 
Y1 ....5.30 


Youngstown Y1 ........4.65 Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.15 


SHEETS, Culvert Cu 
No Alloy 
Ashland,Ky. A10. 5.60 


Cu STRIP, Hot-Rolled Allo: 
Fe Bridgprt,Conn. (10) 
... Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......5.85 


155.45 
-+-6.70 








Sharon,Pa, S3 ..... 
So.Chicago,Ill. W14 
So.SanFrancisco B3 .. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. or 50 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.25 
Warren,O. © 00 cece ode 
Weirton, W.Va, ‘we 2 +e 3.60 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...3.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 


Fairfield,Ala, T2. 5.60 5.85 Gary,Ind, US ..........5.50 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10)S15 10.75 
5 secceee. 5.60 5.85 Houston,Tex. S5 .......5.90 Carnegie,Pa. S18 .....10.60 

r I-2 5.60 5.85 KansasCity,Mo. 85 .....6.10 Cleveland AT PT 

Irvin,Pa. U5 .... 5.60 5.85 Midland,Pa. C18 .......5.85 Dover,O. G6 Perr 
Fontana, Calif. “Ki 11.65 


Kokomo,Ind. 616625 ... 





NewBritn,Conn.(10) 815.5.45 
5.85 Sharon,Pa. S8 85 
. Youngstown * U5 


eercece ede 


oeeeee 50 












Harrison,N.J. C18 .... 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......10.60 





pan, Mass, 
Middletown,O. 


Pawtucket,R.I. 
Pawtucket,R.I.(21) 
Riverdale,Ill.(40) Al 
Rome,N.Y. R6 . 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
SparrowsPoint, Ma. B2 
Trenton,N.J. R5 

Wallingford, Conn, ‘w2° 
Warren,O.(40) TS . 
Warren,O. R2 ..... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .. 
Youngstown C8 (40) . 
Youngstown Y1 ... 
STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Dover,O. G6 .... 
Warren,O. TS .....e0-. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 
Youngstown C8 
















4 
5. 
+4 
5. 
4 
5 








Arvin,Pa, U5 .........-.5.35 B2.. 5.60... STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
Kokomo, Ind. (#3) Ci6"..5.95 Torrance,Cal, C11 6.35 ... Hick Swength Low-Alloy STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- oat. 1.06. 
Niles,O. N12 ..........6.55 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C  1.35¢ 
” SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......5-30 porea od. C7 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 Pure Iron Conshohocken,Pa, A3_ ..5.55 ‘Sia LRP one i x ic : 
Ashiand, 5.85 Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Butler,Pa. AlO ....... 5: Ky.’ bwowdid Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....--5-95 Bristol.conn, W1 7:70 9.65 
Middletown,O. A10 oo eS Fairfield, Ala, - absossanee Fairfield, Ala. T2 Deseret .5.30 eereee eee see . . eee 
Fontana,Calif, K1 6.20 Carnegie,Pa. S18 .... wae 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Gary,Ind, U5 “*"""5°39 Cleveland A7 ... f 6.45 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Cleveland R2 (28) .....5.65 18 yand: Heavier Ind. Harb.,Ind "3-2 "177" 5:30 Dearborn, Mich, D3 P 7.05 7.65 ove eee 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ......5.65 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....3.85 jhaisnanarborInd, Yi..5.80 Detroit D2 aan k 665 725 ... ° au 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 Cleveland R2 ..........4.20 7a awanna, N.Y. B2 ..4.95 Dover,O. \. 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.85 35 ey sraaniaberk, mil. 6.60 7.55 9.50 11.80 
a, Le arg Warren,O. BS ,........4.20 LosAnedes(35) BS. ...-688 Harrison,NJ. C18 .... -.. -.. 710 9.65 18 
-Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.70 “ant le ee Mattapan,Mass. T6 .. 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
SHEETS, Drum Body, levelan Sigel nant 1°98 So.sanFrancieco(25)"B3.6.05 NewBritn..Conn.(10) S15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 1165 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....4.30 Middletown,9, 3221.4.85 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..4.95 Newcastle Pa ES 1... 550 680 740 935 1165 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.30 Warren,O. eccccee e495 Warren,O, occ cece eed. NewHaven, Conn, D2 eee 5.85 6.75 7.35 Y E 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.75 Newyork W3 . o. eee «67.10 7.70 9.65 1.95 
DUETS, Well Casing SHEETS, Galvanized ae lon Youngstown Yi .......5009 reciaeet to” UO . : 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....5.10 No. 1 Youngstown US ........630 "soe eee 3 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.10 auiend ke Jot 3) Al0 ...5.05 Cleve.orPitts.Base ... ... 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
ton,O. R2 5.55 Worcester,Mass.,Base. 5.85 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
BLUED Stock, 29 ga. 1. ecerccere STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
Siik-Siriacth Low-Alle Sharon,Pa, coccceee 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35. 11.65 
Yorkville,O. W10 .:....6.80 SHEETS, ZINCORIP Ingot Iron cueveland -f5 ..- Y 6.79 Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... .2. 710 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Follansbee,W.Va.(23)F4 6.85 Butler,Pa. Al0 ........5.30 Cleveland AZ ee ed “6. 55 Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 5.85 6.75 7.35 9.30 11.60 
ROOFING SHORT TERNES Middletown,O. A10 ....5.30 as os... “o> ©Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 . 11.65 
oe Worcester,Mass, A7.... 4.95 6.75 7.70 9.65 11,95 
(8 Ib. Coated) SHEETS, ALUMINIZED cocen in wk” Worcester,Mass, T6 .... 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Gary,Ind. U5 ..........9.50 Butler,Pa, A10 ........8.15 ao ie... Youngstown C8 .......  ... 680 7.40 9.35 1165 
sents _Md, B Sotep | “<- week 1030 1250. ae 
arren ~ ate renton, <a ace c i e 
ee eee ee Oot Oe ee (fay Weirton,W.Va. We -..:7.20 Harrison,N.J. C18 . Sil ID 10:30 12'50 15.35 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 Feces te ae Re 7.25 7.50 7.99 Youngstown Y1 ....... -7.05 NewYork W3 .. oe «+ 10.30 12.50 15.35 
Gary,Ind, US ...cccccccccccccce 7.15 7.40 7.80 
sae pir en Ln GE ccccccccccece 7.35 7.60 8.00 . 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. +8, _< Rae 7.15 7.40 7.80 Key to Producers C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G1 Geneva Steel Co, 
SEER SEND crpcscccccesesssces SAD 7.40 7.80 C11 Columbia Steel Co. G2 Globe Iron Co. 
Niles,O. R2 SEY SSA RS 7.15 7.40 7.80 | Al Acme Steel Co. C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
Pittsburg, Calif, cu... Be 7.90 8.15 8.55 | A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. G4 Granite City Steel Co. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 7.25 7.50 7.90 | A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel C14 Compressed Steel Shaft G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 7.15 7.40 7.80 re Freee ning J mea by sa C16 ae —. gg G6 Greer Steel Co. 
York 0. NDEI a OE x ¥ 7 chor Drawn Steel Co. C17 Copperweld Stee! . 
cahegnentinilaed 7.15 -7-40——-7-80 | ‘Ao ‘Angell Nail & Chaplet. C18 Crucible Steel Co. H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- | A10 Armco Steel Corp. C19 Cumberland Steel Co. I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. 
COILS (Cut Len Yac lower) Field ture tric jotor mo All Atlantic Steel Co. C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire [-2 Inland Steel Co. 
BeechBottom W10 (cut-lengths) ... ... 7.25 8.50 9.30 | A13 American Cladmetals Co. C22 Claymont Steel Corp. I-3 Interlake Iron Corp, 
Brackenridge,Pa. Af ........ e+. «ee 7.75 9.00 9.80 I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
GraniteCity,Il1.G4 (cut lengths) ... ... 7.95 9.20 ... | Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube D2 Detroit Steel Corp. Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 .......... 6.95 (84) =~... «-- | B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 4 
Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths). 7.10 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 | B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel D4 Disston & Sons, Henry J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co, 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) es. 675 7.25 ... ... | B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. D6 Driver Harris Co. J3 Jessop Steel Co, 
Vandergrift,Pa, U5 ...... --. 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80] B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc, D7 Dickson’ Weatherproof J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
tea = RZ ..ee - 6.95 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 = - “ a Nail Co. = =— <. — — 
anesville,O. A10 .. eo. 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 raeburn loy St oslyn 8. jupply 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. E1 Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 37 Judson Steel Corp. 
1 B12 Buffalo Steel Co. J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Coils (Cut — Yoe lower) E4 Electro Metallurgical Co, 
B14 A. M. Byers Co Bi . 
BecenBottons "W10 (cut lengths) 985 1040 1140 11-90 sll ; E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. E> Keokuk Hlectro ‘Metals 
m cut len F 3 
in. A. ..--.--. M28 .-- «- «loo eee =—s o£ ean oan eee 
Vandergrift,Pa, U5 .......... 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 Borg-Warner Corp. F2 Firth Sterling Steel K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
Warren,O, R2 ......--++--0++- 10.35 .... ..-. «+. | G4 Carpenter Steel Co. ¥3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. L1 Laclede Steel Co, 
Zanesville,O. A10 ......+-+--- 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 | ¢5 Central Iron & Steel Div. F4 Follansbee Steel Corp, L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 
TD. 
H.R. or C.R. COILS AND Barium Steel Corp. F5 Franklin Steel Div. L3 Latrobe Electric Steel 
CUT 3 gy yo (22 Ga.) T-100 T-90 1-80 T-73 C7 Cleve. Cold Rolling Mills Borg-Warner Corp. L5 Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Butler,Pa. Ai0 (C.R.) .....20- wee eeee 14.75 15.25 | C8 Cold Metal Products Co. F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. L6 Lone Star Steel Co, 
Vandergrift, Pa. U5 12.90 13.75 14.75 15.25 { C9 Colonial Steel Co. F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire L7 Lukens Steel Co. 
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gTRIP, Hot-Rolled ingot Iron WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Riverdale,Ill. Al .......3.90 
gharon,Pa. S3 ........4.15 
Youngstown US ........3.75 


eerie 2 


Donora,Pa, A7 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Aliquippa J5 ....10.15 12.15 
Bartonville(1) K4.10.25 11.95 
Cleveland A7 ....10.25 12.15 


Trenton,N.J. R5 


Pitts.Cal. Cll ...10.60 12.50 
Prtsmth.(18) P12.10.55 12.30 








Duluth,Pa. AZ ...++0+++4.85 
000 ee 04.85 











NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...6.50 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(12) N8..6.85 
00cceecG.l5 


Chicago W13 ......... 18.90 
Cleveland A7 ..........8.90 





Atlanta All 


oe 6. 


Aliquippa,Pa. '9- 14%ga.J5 eed 





be MB me eating, Mi _ vert 





Low Carbon 
ashland,Ky. (8) Al0 ...3.75 alabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.85 Alton “sy ia flees 
Warren,O. R2 ....++++.4-1 Aliquippa, Pa. J5 coos ee eB Bartonville Il. (1) K4.. + 6.25 
f Atlanta All ...........5-10 Buffalo W: 
smriP, Cold = Ingot nad Alton, Li Cleveland A7 
Warren,O. secceeee+D-29 Bartonville, Ill. (1) Donora,Pa. A7 25 
' Buffalo W Duluth A7 .... 25 
TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP Chicago W13 Fostoria,O. S1 ... 25 
Atlanta All .....+0.++-4.05 Cleveland AT, C2 85. Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......6.25 
Crawfordsville,Ind, M8. .5. 10 LosAngeles B3 ........7.20 


85 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 ..8.05 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16...6.25 
Palmer, Mass. wi2 


55 


-130 


Crawfrdsvile M8. .10.30 12.00 Bartonville, I. (19) K4.. 
Fostoria,O. Bi ...10.40 13.00 worceter fa 2000077 “8.30 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . .132 
Johnstown B2 ...10.25 12.15 worcester W12 ........6 Donora,Pa. AZT .....++-- 130 
Kokomo C16 ....10.25 11.95 WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Forno Duluth,Minn. A7 ....... 130 
Minnequa C10 ...10.40 12.40 Bartonville,Il.(1) K4 ..8.90 Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......130 
Palmer,Mass.C12 10.25 12.15 Buffalo Wi2 .-......-..8.90 Houston,Tex. S5 ........138 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......130 


Johnstown,17ga.,6” B2 ..204 














So.Chicago R2 
25 Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 
Williamsport,Pa, 819 


WIRE, Barbed 


Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ....136 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta Al 


Joliet,Ill. AZ ...... 
133 Kokomo,Ind. cié6 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 peo 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 6.90 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.25 


Rankin,Pa. A7 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.25 


AZ 





Fostoria,O.(24) S1 .....5.35 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....7.20 
Panera — Catv, Houston’ $5 ............5.25 RoeblingN.J. RD ......6.55 Kangascity Mo, 85 "2. 
(6 to 8 gage v- Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......4.85 Portsmouth,O, P12 ....6.25 Koxomo Ind. C16 142 
Alabama City R2.5.70 5.95 Joliet, Ill. AZ ..........4.85 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....6. Minnequa,Colo C10... .146 
Aliquippa J5 .... 5.70 6.15 KansasCity, Mo. SS SoSanFrancisco C10_ ...7.20 yonessen, Pa. PT “eee 
Atlanta All .... 5.95 6.40 Kokomo,Ind, C16 .. SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.35 Pittsburg, Calif. C11... 160 
Bartonville(19) K4 5.70 6.15 Los Angeles B3 ..... Struthers,O. ¥1 .......-6-25 Bo +smouth,O.(18) P12. .147 
Wi12 .... 4.85 ... Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 115.10 Trenton,N.J. AT .....--6.55 Ponuin Pa, AT 140 
fepetand AT .... 5.70 6,15 Monessen,Pa. P7 ......5.10 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......6.25 50 chicago, Iil. R2 ......136 
Crawfordsville M8 5.95 6.40 Newark, 6-8 ga. I-1 ...5.50 Worcester A7, T6, W12..6.55 So.SanFran.,Calif. C10 . .160 So.Chicago, Ill. R2 
Donora,Pa. AZ .. 5.70 6.15 No.Tonawanda Bll ....4.85 Worcester,Mass J4 .....6.75 SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..142 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2° - +120 
Duluth,Minn. A7 . 5.70 6.15 bm e-me Mass W1z2 .....5.15. wipe, Mehaietory Spring Sterling,IIl.(1) N15 ....140 Sterling, Ill. (1) ae os - 
Fairfield T2 .... 5.70 6.15 urg, Calif. Cll ....5.80 Aliquip 35 ..5.90 BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 20FTance,Calit. oe i 
Houston, Tex. S5. 6.10 6.55 Portsmouth,O. P12 .....5.25 Alton Ill.” 6.10 AlabamaCity, 3D ...123 Worcester,Mass. A7 .... 
Johnstown B2 ... 5.70 6.15 Rankin,Pa. A7 ........4.85 Buffalo W12 . 5.90 Atlanta All .....:...... 126 STANDARD TRACK SPIKES | 
Joliet, Ill. AZ .... 5.70 6.15 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....4.85 Cleveland AZ .. .5.90 Bartonville,Il.(19) K4 ..123 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1. _ 
KansasCy,Mo. 85. 6.30 6.75 So. SanFrancisco C10 ...5.80 Donora,Pa. -+++-5.90 Crawfordsville,ind, M8 ..132 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....8.4® 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.80 6.05 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 Duluth,Minn. A7 ......5.90 Donora,Pa. A7 .........123 Lebanon,Pa. B2 .-..... 6.15 
LosAngeles BS... 6.65 .., Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.90 Duluth,Minn. A7 .......123 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....&1® 
Minnequa C10 ... 5.95 6.45 Struthers,O. Y1 ........4.85 LosAngeles B3 .........6.85 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......123 Pittsburgh JO ..------+-Bee 
Monessen P7 .... 5.95 6.40 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.80 wonessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..5.90 Joliet,Ill. A7 .-..--...-..123 6.15 
Palmer Wi2 .... 5.15 .., Waukegan,Ill. AZ ......4.85 NewHaven,Conn. A7 ....6.20 KansasCity,Mo. 85 .....135 15 
Pitts,Calif. C11.. 6.65 6.89 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6..5.15 palmer,Mass. W12 .....6.20 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 25 6.15 
Prtsmth. — * 6.10 6.60 WIRE, Cold- a Flat Pittsburg,Caliz. C11 ....6.85 Minnequa,Colo. C10 128 ; 
Rankin esse. 5.70 6,15 Anderson, Ind. +++e+-6.20 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.90 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 147 9.85 
ictaiecgo R2 .. 5.70 5.95 Buffalo W12 hadioey Roebling,N.J. R5 ......6.20 So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 123 Pe.(32) B2 ...9.85 
§0.8.Fran. C10 .. 6.65 7.10 Cleveland A7 ..........5.85 go.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...-. 5.90 So.SanFran.,Calif. Cio ..147 Lebanon, Pa: tee) i "9.85 
SparrowsPt. B2.. 5.80 6.25 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8..6.20 so SanFrancisco C10 ....6.85 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..125 Pitudegh O3, Pl4 ....9.85 
Sterling, Ill.(1)N15 5.70 6.15 Detroit D2 versecsseees SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.00 Sterling,III.(1) N15 ....123 a x °2210.35 
Struthers,O. ¥1 . 5.70 6.15 D ver,O. G6 ...+.+ Torrance,Calif. C11 ....6.85 Walls & STAPLES, Non-Stock cents eine ese s se 
Torrance,Cal. C11 6.65 ... xononne’ -otge eeee Trenton,N.J. AT ......- 6.20 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...6.10 Lines ay po 4.50 
Worcester AZ .... 6.00 6.45 Kokomo, yale Te lego Weukegan,Ill. A7 ......5.90 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..5.95 fn ane, ..-00c< 
pa al ggg le ode Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.20 Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 :.6.30 ynq Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....4.50 
n alv. Mas d et eae , NCE, 9-151/2 Ga. Col. Donora,Pa, A7 ......---5.95 Tackawanna, . B2 ..4.50 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone MOnessen,Pa. P16 .....5.85 “uae an ie Duluth,Minn, A7 .......5.95 emcee "ake .. ae 
4 ***6 59° Ala.City,Ala.,17-18ga.R2 23 Johnstown,Pa, as Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . re 
50 
65 





eccseeeel40 
++-140 
---150 


coccee clfO 
+ rrerrrerrre.. 
Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..143 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth, Minn, 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston,Tex. 85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


M8. .145 
eccccece ol40 
coeeeeel40 
pecotneaee 





95 Seattle B3 





coccc ce O98 
++++-6.10 


-5.65 





NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 
To dealers ‘= 

AlabamaCity,A’ 

Aliquippa, Pe ci3) J5 — 



































































Steelton,Pa. B2 ......-- 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
JOINT BARS . 
Bessemer,Pa. US ...- 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Joliet,Ill. US . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4. 70 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ........4-70 


9999090953 
escoceo 

























SparrowsPt. B2..10.35 12.25 Crawford ery Johnstown,17ga.,4” B2 ..207 2 t (100 Ib keg) 
fecgen AY ...9095 1838 Soumne a cee MOTE AT .0..05..00- 5 eae nay Seog Allene AXLES 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....8.90 KansasCity,Mo, 85 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$7.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. S18 ---5.60 
ROPE WIRE (A) (8B) Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......8.90 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ...7.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.60 
Alton.Ill. L1 .... 8.65 8.90 Monessen,Pa, P16 ......8.90 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....138 Std. Tee Rails 
Bartonville,Iil. Ké 8.55 8.80 Palmer,Mass W12 +++ 9.20 Monessen,Pa. P7 ......-135 Std. Std. All 60lb 
Buffalo W12 .... 8.55 8.80 Portsmouth,O. P12 .... Pittsburg,Calif, Cll ....153 511. No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
Fostoria,O. S1 ... 8.85 9.10 Roebling,N.I. R5 . Portsmouth,0.(18) P12 ..1387 Doocemer,Pa. US 3.60 3.50 3.55 4.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 8.55 8.80 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ... 9 Rankin,Pa. AZ ....... --130 Ensley,Ala. T2 3.60 3.50 ... 4.00 
Monessen,Pa. P16 8.55 8.80 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.9.20 S0.Chicago,IIl. R2 ...... 126 yairfield,Ala. T2 ...---++ ies aa --- 4.00 
Monessen,Pa. P7 . 8.80 9.05 WIRE, Galv'd ACSR for Cores Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ..-..180 Gory tnd. U5 .....seees 3.60 350 355 ... j 
Palmer,Mass. W12 8.85 9.10 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......8.50 FENCE POSTS Huntington,W.Va. W7 ... a es .-. 5.00 
Portsmouth,O. P12 8.55 8.80 Monessen,Pa. P16 ......8.50 ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2 .....140 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 3.60 3.50 55 see 
Roebling,N.J., R5. 8.85 9.10 Roebling,N.J. R5 ......8.30 Duluth,Minn. A7 ....... 125 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... we eee .--(16)4.00 
SparrowsPt. B2 .. 8.65 8.90 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.60 Franklin,Pa, F5 .......140 Lackawanna B2 ........ 3.60 3.50 “oe 4.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 .. 8.55 8.80 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.50 Huntington,W.Va. W7 ...140 winnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 3.60 3.50 ooo 4.50 
Worcester J4, T6. 8.85 9.10 WIRE, Tire Bead Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......140 Steelton,Pa. B2 ......-- 3.60 3.50 : wae 
Bartonville,II(1) K4...10.90 Marion,O. P11 .........140 Williamsport,Pa. S19 eee coe 4.75 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow. Monessen,Pa. P16 ....11.40 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....130 
(B) Improved Plow. Roebling,N.J. R5 .....11.55 Moline,Ill. R2 .........136 TOOL STEEL 
La Pollak — ba , T2 -Tenn. ae Iron & R.R. pon $’por te ———. wer “ar — 
roduce P12 Portsmou ivision, T3 Tenn. od. & Chem. ap ‘ -3.675 
Ke Lk Frod comin Detroit Steel Corp. T4 Texas Steel Co. ee tee b:230 ors a 
M4 iuaeoing Valley Steel P13 Precision Drawn Steel T5 Thomas Steel Co. an a ee, RETRO GME S| 498 5. wccces 2.125 
P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. T6 Thompson Wire Co. 7 a 2 2 © .. 2.445-2.450 
M5 Medart Co. P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical T7 Timken Roller Bearing | ©! amore 0.350 135 4 3 vy 1.60 
M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T9 Tonawanda Iron Div. APSE RI Nd 0635 64 4.5 19... 5 «. 0.96-0.965 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire Amer. Chain & Cable Am. Rad. & Stan. San. | Hi-Carbon-Cr. 0. alt wk «ea Sa 1.190 
M9 Midvale Co. P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 18W,4Cr,1V . 1.505 6 4 3 ee evccces a 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products U1 Ulster Iron Works 18W,4Cr,2V . 1.650 1.5 4 >; oe 8.5 ....--- 0.810 
M13 Monarch Steel Co. R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. U4 Universal Cyclops Steel Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, co, 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. = = t oer cet e U5 United States Steel Co. C13, C18, D4, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88, U4, v2, V3. 
e Island Steel Corp. wo vanadium-Alloys Steel 15G: 
N2 tional Supply Co. R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. (1) Chicago base, (24) Deduct 0.20c, finer than 15 Ga. 
= _— | i ~ R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. V3 Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. (2 Angles, Rate, bands. 23) B Bar mill bands, ns, to 
N5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. RZ Rotary Electric Steel Co, w1 Wallace Barnes Co. Ee fabricators: to consumers, 
N6 NewEng-HighCarb.,Wire R8 RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. W2 Wallingford Steel Co. (6) Chicago or Birm. .60c. 
N8 Newman-Crosby Steel W3 Washburn Wire Co. (7) To jobbers, 3 eos, Oe (27) ~ mill sizes. 
Ni2 Niles Rolling Mill Co. Si Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. wa washington Steel Corp. (8) 16 gage and heavi (28) Bonderized. 9 
N14 Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills $3 Sharon Steel Corp. W6 Weirton Steel Co. (9) 6 in. and narrower, Te) eae tee kate tor enl- 
Nis Northwestern 8.&W. Co. 85 Sheffield Steel Corp.  w7 W. Va. Steel & Mtg. Co. | (10) EME, Witsburgh base, || versal 
N16 New Delphos Mfg. Co. 86 Shenango Furnace Co. ws West.Auto.Mach.Screw | {13} ase, base. (31) Not anneaied. 
~~ “ 87 Simmons Co. W9 Wheatland Tube Co. (12) Wad 0.50c for 17 Ga. & (32) Ra. edge or square ge 
03 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 88 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. wi Wheeling Steel Corp. heavier. (33) To jobbers, deduct 20 cents. 
04 Oregon Steel Mills 9 Sloss-Sheffield, S.&I. Co. w12 wickwire Spencer Steel | (14) Also wide flange beams. (34) 7. 250 for cut lengths. 
$13 Standard Forgings Corp. Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron (15) %” and thinner. (35) 72” and narrower. 
Pi Pacific States Steel Corp. S14 Standard Tube Co. W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. | (16) 40 Ib and under. (36) 54” and Lgl ow a 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. | | S15 Stanley works © ste  W14 Wisconsin Steet Div. C12} Fiate only. oa 
Phoenix n & Sti 5 ers n ee . ” 
P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. w15 Woodward Iron Co, | (19) Chicago é& Pittsburgh base, (38) 14 wage om 26 
Pé Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. S818 Superior Steel Corp. (20) Deduct 0. or 4 rt 
’ W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. (21) New Haven, Conn. base. (39) 48” and narrower. 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 819 Sweet's Steel Co. (22) Del, San Fran. Bay area, (40) Lichter than 0.035"; 0.035” 
P9 Pittsburgh Tube Co. S20 Southern States Steel Y1 YoungstownSheet&Tube (23) 28 Ga. 26” wide and_heavier, 0.25c higher. | 
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*¢For the want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For the want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
For the want of a horse the rider was lost, 
For the want of a rider the battle was lost, 
For the want of a battle the Kingdom was lost... 







and all for want of , Y a nail” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, “Poor Richard,” 1758 


The fate of nations often hangs on little things. Take this rusty 
old nail. It symbolizes thousands of tons of worn-out machines 
and broken parts lying useless in our plants, factories, 

farms, and homes—scrap steel desperately needed today 


by our steel mills. 


You can help make this nail, and all the other scrap you can 
collect, go to work again . . . in new steel for ships, tanks, 


and guns required for defense purposes. 


So survey your plant now for every last bit of scrap. 

Then get it to your scrap dealer promptly. This will 

not only help assure the nation of the arms needed to preserve 
our freedom, but it will also mean more steel 


for your own products tomorrow. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. BOLTS, NUTS STAINLESS STEEL METAL POWDERS 
ELD Carload Discounts from List, % CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS Bars 
list. Pounds ———Black ——Galvanized—— (F.0.b. midwestern plants; ee Oe pet, te 
Per Ft PerFt A B Cc D E F ber cent off list for less than CR. Sirve- point in ton lots for minus 
Inches T Sh esh. '- 
case lots to consumers) ype ects § Strip, ~—turals 100 mesh, except as other 
% 55c O24 34.0 32.0 29.0 1.5 +05 +3.5 6 in. and shorter: 301... 41.00 34. 31.25 Wise noted) 
% 60 O42 285 265 23.5 +1.0 +3.0 +6.0 x "in, & smaller diam. 15 302--- 41.25 36.75 31.50 
% 60 O57 23.5 215 185 +7.0 +9.0 +12.0 -in, & %-in 18,5 303... 43.25 3 34.00 Sponge iron Cents 
% 85 O85 36.0 34.0 35.0 14.0 12.0 13.0 “in! and larger... 17.5 304+++ 43.25 38.75 33.00 984% F 
K 145 118 39.0 37.0 38.0 18.0 16.0 17-0 Longer than 6 in.: rere BED 209... 56.00 55.00 44.75 a See, 2 
1 i “ B : 5 19.5 20.5 5 16... 57.00 59.00 49. "mm bas 
iy 230 228 420 44.0 41.0 22:0 24.0 21.0 ree'bolte all diame: * S21... 49.25 48.25 37.00 << 
1% 27.5 2.78 425 415 415 23.0 21.5 22. 6 in, and shorter og 4347... 53.75 52.25 41.50 Anneaied 99.5% We. 42.50 
3 37 3.68 43.0 41.0 42.0 23.5 21.5 22.5 over 6 in. long ..... 21 420-+- 36.50 30.50 25.75 Unannealed, | % 
2% 5 5.82 43.5 41.5 42.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 Ribbed Necked Carriage 18.5 416+-- 37.00 37.00 26.25 Fe seeded 
3 676.5 ©«6=— 7.62 43.5 41.5 42.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 Blank .... 34 420... 44.00 47.00 31.25 Unanneaied, 99 + % 
, eeereeeeeece ee 9.00 31.00 25 ° 
Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Butler, Pa. %-%”", ; Ben- Plow ... eee, 3 501.. Fe ¢ 
wood, W. Va., 3% points lower on %”, 1% points aie on Step, Elevator, Tap, and 502... 28.50 27.00 i525 ag See 
\", ae 2 points ae on %", Wo; Sharon, Pa, M6, — ta GOS = Balt., Types 301-347 sheet, cues toe aeons 
point er on poin lower on and %”. Poi. : 
jowing make %” and larger: Lorain, O., N3; Youngstown Poller & Fitting-Up bolts 31 Totes sight variations on  97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
R2 and 36% % on 3%" and 4”; Youngstown Y1; Aliquippa, NUTS Bridgeville Pa., bars, wire, 10 microns »-83.00-148.00 
Pa. J5; Fontana, Calif, Ki quotes 11% points lower on H.P. & C.P, Reg. Hvy. _ except 303 and 309 E2, | Aluminum: 
%" and larger continuous weld and 24% on 3%” and 4”. Square: Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4  Carlots, freight 
Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2, ie & smaller 15 15 sheets & strip U4, allowed .......>+- 29.50 
ss -in, & 5-in. . 12 6.5 Butler, Pa., aoe and strip Ib 
Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, ¥1; -in.-1%-in. . pt Types 
Alton, I1., 2 points lower discount L1. : eae. 2 larger 75 1 420, 501 gay tpl 
Column D: Butler, Pa, F6, %-%"; Benwood, W. Va. wi0, FP: Hex.: Carnegie, Pa., sheets and Antimony Sees 
except plus 344% on %”, plus 244% on ie, plus 9% on | dm gage 26 «22 — except Types 303, Brass, 10-ton lots 30.00-33.25 
4°; Sharon, Pa, M6, plus 0.5 on %", 1 point lower on aa a. Sl 501 & 502 and 0.25¢ Bronze, 10-ton 
te’ 4”. 1% points lower on 1” and 1%”, 2-points lower oa rin. a 63 lower on 302, 304, lots ...........51.25-60.00 
on 1%", 2”, 2%" and 3”. Following quote only on %” and cP ies & larger 8.5 2 =. 347;. 0.50e lower on Phosphor-Copper, 10 
larger: Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown R2, and 16%% on 3%” g Ege aaaiean til PR adh yeh mg 316 818. ton _ cocccecccces 50.00 
and 4”; Youngstown Yi. Aliquippa, Pa. J5 quotes 1 point oe egal 23 ., Detroit, sizip 31 au “= 
lower fy %”, 2 points lower on 1”, 1% points lower on 4 has ee oe ee ee eee a Blectrolytic + 0+ -37-25-46.25 
1%", 2 points lower on 1%” and 2”, 1% points lower on me %, %-in. 19.5 12 = FB ae 301; 36.50, 302; Reduced .......33.75-37.00 
tM" and'3"; Etna, Pa. N2 and 18% % on 3%" and 4”. jedechors xh Tae a Bh S 25.50 
SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % Eee weet 51.60, <0. " Magnesium ......75.00-85.00 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld tt ae ee ee a ee 
List Pound Black Gal Black (Per cent o st for 8 A4 quotes slight variations Minus 100-mesh .... 57.00 
on ay ou od a: ow pos Galv. than case or key quantities) on Types 301-347. Minus 35 mesh ..... 52.00 
2 37.00 3.68 29.5 9.5 ons a ¥%-in, & small 63 bal aden lee bee en ae 
A 5 F . A Ns -in, & 8) er. Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
2% B25 82 925 1RF BAG NT Ain. & Yonin, 29.5 22 wire, except Types SOL & Nickcl-Silver, a 
3 76. 7.62 32.5 12.5 32.5 12.5 %-in.-1%-in. .... 15 502 J6 quotes slight varla-  jots 45.00 
3% 92.0 9.20 34.5 14.5 34.5 14.5 15-in, & larger . 13 8.5 tions on Types 301-347. Rie ant aie 
4 $1.09 1089 345 145 345 145 .. Light Gary, Ind., sheets except Silicon .........+.-++ 38.50 
5 148 14.81 37.0 17.0 37.0 17.0 ic. &smaller....... 35 Type 416 U5, Solder (plus cost of 
6 1.92 1918 37.0 17.0 37.0 17.0 %-in. to %-in, ....... 28.5 rison, N. J., strip and Metal) .----+----++0+ 8.50 
; Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; %-in. to 1%-in. ....-. 26 | wire C18. Stainless Steel, 302 .. 83.00 
1758 Youngstown Y1. STEEL STOVE BOLTS Massillon, O., all items, R2. Zinc, 10-ton lots. -23.00-30.50 
Column B: Aliquippa J5 quotes 1% pts lower on 2”, 1 pt (F.o.b. plant; per cent off MeKeesport, Pa, strip, Ty ot Tungsten Dollars 
lower on 2%-6 in.; Lorain N3; Youngstown Y1 list in packages) 410 through 480 an’ Siase ititing srade, 99%. 60 to 
Columns C & D: Youngstown Plain finish ....... 48 & 10 a 200 mesh, freight allowed: 
gs R2. on Type 302, 33.75¢ on 
Plated finishes .... 31&10 393 3975 on 304. 48.75¢ Ey -d ~ an °° re 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS on 316, 36.75¢ on 321 oo gfcorsen >. 68 
BOILER TUBES (1020 steel; Packaged; per 41.250 on 347 F2. oe 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft. mill; minimum 6 in. Pa Fi Figs eet aia the US. one 1000 Ib and over ... 4.15 
y wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive, 5%-in, & smaller ..... 42 Middletown, O., sheets and sone than 1000 Ib... 4.25 
0.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld %-in, through Lin... 34 strip except Types 303, olybdenum: 
; In, Ga. rR.) C.D. Rk. cb. Longer than 6 in.: 416, 420, 501 ait A10. __99-9%, minus 200 mesh 3.25 
; “eee 13.45 16.47 15.36 15.36 %-i0. & smaller .... 26 Midland, sheets & Strip C18. Chromium, electrolytic 
Ye 16-09 19.71 —_ 2 = eee. © Manhall, Fa. Vag 9 csutcceesesNaeaMN 8 

Sonne : 27 = 21.15 17. : reaper a 
2 9:29 23. 17.25 20.30 SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS reading, Pa., strip except METALLURGICAL COKE 
a 13 21.62 26.48 21:99 25.86 (Packaged; per cent off list) 34.25¢' on. ‘Type 301 
7 ae 13 24.35 29.82 24.50 28.84 1 in. diam. x 6 in. and 56.00c on 309; bars, except Price per net ton 
2% .. 12 26.92 32.97 26.98 31.76 shorter ....-ccccscece 31.50¢c on Type 301 and BEEHIVE OVENS 
ep inkts 12 29:65 3632 29.57 34.76 2 in. and smaller diam. 45.25¢ on 309 C4. Connellsvll,fur, .$14.50-15.00 
3% oocceee = 32.11 39.33 31.33 36.84 = Over 6 in, ....+--- 6 — an ° 300, 416" br, ee a ae ae 

See 34.00 41.64 yes New River foundry ...21. 
32.89 38.70 HEADLESS SET SCREWS 502 and 34.25¢ on Type Wise county, foundry ..15.95 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 301 S83. Wise county, furnace ..15.20 

CLAD STEELS ge agg ven yg rs Bo. Chicago, | Til., bars & 
-In, ° oe Tu 'e COK' 

(Cents per pound) N.F. thread, all diams, . 10 anmaua. #. Y., bars, wire 4. onary go - 
——Strip—- & structurals ‘C18. Everett M -» Ovens.§22.75 

Cold-Rolled Sheet: RIVETS Titusville, Pa., bars, U4. ‘New Ee ‘ama d, oe. 38, 

’ —Plates— Carbon Base Cu Base F. 0. b. midwestern plants Wallingford, Conn., strip, w2 Chi ae ~ —_ spe Poy 
Cladding Carbon Base Both _ Carbon Base Both structural %4-in., larger 7.85¢ _ quotes 0.25¢ higher. aan oa 
Stainless 10% 20% (10% Sides 10% 20% Sides y-in. under ........ 36 off Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 1 °980) 0Oc sno*'*o5” 
ont oe or ae lo & strip, except 0.25¢ higher 7¢rTe Haute, ovens ...22.50 

7.50 WASHERS, WROUGHT _on Type 301 J3. di Tyg gaa 
304... 25,00 29.50 .... .... 24.50 27.50- 77.00 Washington, Pa., Types 301 dlanapolis, ovens ... S808 
“17 F.o.b. shipping point, to job- through 347 ta & strip Chicago, del. .......26.42 
IDNs LEOHOM SEO) Veen) Richi) ¢ shes ee _.. __bers ..List to list-plus-$1. Except 303, 309; 316 sheets Cincinnati, del. .....25.85 
SID SO 2POO! csc lccw steed ‘00 FLUORSPAR 62.00, strip 64.00 W4. Detroit, del. _....+++-26.85 
316 :2. 29.50 34.00 1... 111! 26.00 35192. ..., Metallurgical grade, f.0.b. watervitet, N, Y., structurale "Cineinots Ga. .*._amda 
36.50 shipping point, in ill., Ky.,  & bars’ Ad quotes slight p,Gincinnatl, del. -...25.12 
317... 34.50 39.00 .... .... .sse ecee eee @t_toms, carloads, effective variations on Types 301- i a, SN 
318 ... 33.50 38.00 2... 22. 10. ace cece CaN content, 70%, $43; aan ie keen ° ee 
321 ... 26.50 31.00- sees 23.00 33.00 111.00 60%, $40. Waukegan, bars & wire AT. Bivins Ove soooseney 
32.00 Imported, net ton, duty paid, West Leechburg, Pa., strip, pon oo geo iat 8 0 
AT... 27:50 S200 .... cece 24.00 33.50- 130.00 ‘metallurgical grade, $33-$35, A4 quotes slight variations Philadelphia ae 
“a ELECTRODES on Types 301-347. Nevillelsiand,Pa.,overis 23.00 
Ghee aE) Re .+++ (Threaded, with nipples, un- Youngstown, strip, except swedeland, Pe., ovens. .22.60 
410 + 20-75 27.25 oe ool : is boxed, £.0.b. plant) Types 303, 309, 316, 416, — — 
ckel . 33.55 45.15 41.00 54.00 .... sin y 501 and 502 and 34.25 on St. Louis, ovens 
Inconel. 41.23 54.18 .... ..0. sce sees 165.00 GRAPHITE Type St. Louis, del. ......25.40 
Monel ; 94.93 46.28 oo, ones eeee tees tees Diam —— bein COAL CHEMICALS Portemouth, O.. oven. S508 
td eee coos SB.70F 20.65% .... osee ecoe 17,18,20 60,72 17.85 Spot, cents per gallon, ovens $ ey 
: eoxidized. t 20.20c for hot-rolled. t 26.40c for hot- 8 to16 48,60,72 17.85 Pure benzol .....30.00-35.00 
age Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 7 ,60 19.57 Toluol, one deg...26.00-33.00 - 
- plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa, A3 and New Castle, 6 48,60 20.95 Industrial xylol . .25.00-33.50 
a: I-4; stainless-clad Plates, Claymont, Del. C22, Coates- CARBON Per ton bulk, ovens 
e, . Pa, L7 and Washington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, 35,40 110 8.03 Sulphate of ammonia.$32-$45 
monel _" _ gag oe Cat ype copper-clad strip, 30 65,84,110 8.03 Cents per pound, ovens 
Carn ’ 5 ction poin ‘or copper-base 72 tol 8.03 Phenol, 40 (carlots, non- ® 
in, || mets 8 Camesie, Pa, 13. 17to20 34,90 8:03 returnable drums) ..17.25 gone trom wore 2? tretght 
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STEEL MILLS 
NEED: SCRAP 
BECAUSE YOU 
NEED STEEL 





Bee ee esses 


gre gue 


The fack of scrap at steel mills. is aggra- 
vating still further the shortages you are 
already enduring in steel supply. This scrap 
may be cluttering your cise 
to your cost of doing business. It can help 
increase steel supply, if you move it now. 
Call your dealer and profit two ways. Your 
scrap is worth cash today and it will enable 


the mills to produce more steel. 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * KOKOMO, INDIANA 


PRODUCERS OF STEEL SHEETS, including UNIFORM SPANGLE Galvanized, DULL COAT, ALSO, Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, 
Continental GALVANIZED, COPPER-STEEL Gal- Continental GALVANNEALED, ELECTRICAL, Hof . shapes, tempers, and finishes, Continental Chain 
vanized. KONIK steel sheets Galvanized, Rolled Pickled, and many styles of Formed Roofing. link Fence, Nails, and other steel products. 
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MARKET NEWS 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 













Prices do not include gage extras; ft prices include gage and coating 
extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; tt as annealed. 
and over; cold- finished bars, 2000 Ib and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 1b; 


Gtemtinnit 





SHEETS. BARS—— 
H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. ——STRIP. H.R. Alloy Structural ———PLATES——— 
Heavier* CR. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. — C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes 

New York (city) 6.27 7.29 8.44 6.59 ae 6.42 7.29 9.25 6.40 6.58 8.04 
New York(c’try) 5.97 6.99 8.14 6.29 aes 6.12 6.99 8.95 6.10 6.28 1.14 
Boston (city) .. 6.40 7.20 8.49 6.35 See 6.25 7.04 9.25 6.40 6.98 7.88 
Boston (c’try) . 6.20 7.00 8.29 6.15 ae 6.05 6.84 9.05 6.20 6.78 7.68 
Phila, (city) .. 6.15 7.05 8.25 6.35 She 6.30 7.11 8.90 615 6.30 TAD 
Phila, (c’try) .. 5.90 8.00 6.10 Ae 6.05 6.86 8.65 5.90 6.05 1 
Balt, (city) ... 5.80 7.04 8.27 6.24 See 6.24 7.09 wae 6.34 6.00 1A 
Balt, (c’try) .. 5.60 84 8.07 6.04 tee 6.04 6.89 Lae 6.14 5.80 7.44 
Norfolk, Va. .. 6.50 au sats 6.70 eee 6.55 7.70 rer 6.60 6.50 8.00 
Richmond, Va. . 5.90 sis 8.10 6.10 a 6.10 * 6.90 sé4 6.30 6.05 7.80 
Wash, (w’hse) . 6.02 7.26 8.49 6.46 Jets 6.46 7.26 saa 6.56 6.22 7.86 
Buffalo (del.) .. 5.80 6.60 8.29 6.06 re 5.80 6.65 10.65tt® 6.00 6.25 7.55 
Buffalo (w’hse) . 5.60 6.40 8.09 5.86 ae 5.60 6.45 10.45tt® 5.80 6.05 1.35 
Pitts, (w’hse) .. 5.60 6.40° 7.75  5.65-5.95 6.90 5.55 6.40 10.10tt 5.70 5.75 7.00 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.45-5.78  6.53-6.80 7.99 5.94-5.95 7.15 5.84 6.56 8.91 6.09  6.19-6.35 7.28 
Cleveland (del.) 5.80 6.60 8.30 5.89 7.10 5.77  6.60-6.70 8.91 10.02 6.12 1.32 
Cleve. (w’hse) . 5.60 6.40 8.10 5.69 6.90 5.57  6.40-6.50 8.71 5.82 5.92 1.12 
Cincin, (city) .. 6.02 6.59 7.34 5.95 nae 5.95 6.51 Pr 6.24 6.34 7.50 
Chicago (city) . 5.80 6.60 7.95 5.75 ee 5.75 6.50 10.30 5.90 6.00 7.20 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 7.75 5.55 ete 5.55 6.30 10.10 5.70 5.80 7.00 
Milwaukee (city) 5.94 6.74 8.09 5.89 re 5.89 6.74 10.44 6.04 6.14 1.34 
Milwau, (c’try) 5.74 6.54 7.89 5.69 vis 5.69 6.54 10.24 5.84 5.94 7M 
st, Louis (del.) 6.05 6.85 8.20 6.00 Mis 6.00 6.85 10.55 6.23 6.33 7.58 
St. L. (w’hse) . 5.85 65 8.00 5.80 eee 5.80 6.65 10.35 6.03 6.13 1.33 
Kans, City(city) 6.40 7.20 8.40 6.35 pee 6.35 7.20 aes 6.50 6.60 7.80 
KansCity (w’hse) 6.20 7.00 8.20 6.15 ele 6.15 7.00 ‘ene 6.30 6.40 7.60 
Birm’hm (city). 5.15 6.55 6.902 5.70 aie 5.70 7.53 eee 5.85 6.10 8.25 
Birm’hm(w’hse) 5.60 6.40 6.752 5.55 eee 5.55 1.53 ZR 5.70 5.95 8.23 
Los Ang. (city) 6.55 8.10 9.053 6.60 8.90 6.55 1.15 ie 6.55 6.60 9.20 
L. A. (w’hse) . 6.35 7.90 8.853 6.40 8.70 6.35 7.55 sas 6.35 6.40 8.70 
San Francisco . 6.65 7.804 8.903 6.60 Re 6.45 8.20 cee 6.45 6.50 8.60 
Seattle-Tacoma . 7.05 8.603 9.203 7.30 6.75 9.10 11.15 6.65 6.75 8.80 


extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 





_ Lake Superior Iron Ore 

Gross ton, 514%2% (natural), lower lake ports. 
After adjustment for analysis, prices will be 
increased or decreased as the case may be for 
increases or decreases after Dec, 2, 1950, in 
applicable lake vessel rates, upper lake rail, 
freights, dock handling charges and taxes 
thereon, 


Old range bessemer ...........+-6+ $8.70 
Old range nonbessemer ..........-++.+ 8.55 
Moegnbi DESSOMEP 2.0.0.0 ccccccccccescs 8.45 
Mesabi nonbessemer ..........0e2eeee. 8.30 
Be PEED, oo wkccccncccncacnceeds 8.30 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56-62% concentrates 

COMEFACE cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 17.00 


, Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to ee 
BES. seswecccce Cp eencesccccococes 
Long-term contract Rtanis ele staipraleaneisis oe 
North African hematites ............. 17.00 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69%..... «++ -24.00-25.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton unit, duty paid 
Foreign wolframite and cae per 
net ton unit .... 5 
Domestic scheelite, mines Sasdeserones en 
Manganese Ore 
Manganese, 48% nearby, $1.18-$1.22 per long 
ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account; shipments against old contracts for 
48% ore are being received from some sources 
at 79.8-81.8c. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and African 


MT BBE ccc cccccccccccceveccseescecs $32.50 
48% 3:1 PTT T TT TT CCT 35.00-36.00 
48% no ratio Gaichuhdsbbeanes tic keaw ae eee 26.00 
South African Transvaal 
SD GUND oiccncecetenerescase $27.00-28.00 
TO TD TELIO 6 0:0.0.0.50:000.0 600000-0s 09 34.00-35.00 
Brazilian 
Meera eek MUNI) Sinise scissile oo-cs soucmaceey $32.00 
Rhodesian 
Mb MO TRUS secs cc ccccce eee 
BE TNO) MALO <oiceb'e ciceigv 06s as.e vse were 
MGW Sek UMD: 6 o00ceseei Sande cnens 35.00- 30. 00 
Domestic—rail nearest seller 
BBO Lass cca sbarycisigse bee sess peo siete $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide concentrates per lb, molyb- 
denum content, mines .............-..$1.00 





CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, C.l., 
lump, bulk 21.75¢ per Ib of contained Cr. c.l., 

packed 22.65c, ton lot 23.80c, less ton 25.200. 
Delivered Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%.) Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
33.60c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 31.50c, 
0.06% C 30.50c, 0.10% C 30.00c, 0.15% C 
29.75¢, 0.20% C 29.50c, 0.50% C 29.25c, 1% 
c 29.00¢, 1.50% C 28.85¢, 2% C 28.75c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2%2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Foundry Ferrochrome, High Carbon: Psa 62- 
66%, C 5-7%). Contract, c.l. 8 M x D, bulk, 
23.25¢ per Ib of contained Cr. C.l., packed 
24.15c, ton 25.50c, less ton 27.25c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c 

Foundry Ferrochrome, Low Carbon: (Cr 50- 
54%, Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max.) Contract, 
carload, packed, M x D, 16.35¢ per Ib of 
alloy; ton lot 17.2c; less ton lot, 18.4c, deliv- 
ered; spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 21.75c 
per Ib of contained chromium plus 12.4¢. per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
21.90c per pound of contained chromium. plus 
12.60¢c per pound of contained silicon. F:o.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 
Ferrochrome ee No, 2: (Cr 36-39%, Si 
36-39%, Al 7-9%, C 005% max.) 21.75c per 
Ib of contained silicon plus 12.4c per Ib of 
contained silicon plus aluminum, 3” x down, 
delivered. 
Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe) 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.08 per Ib of contained chromium 
ton lot $1.10, less ton $1.12. Delivered. Spot 


add 5c, 

SILICON ALLOYS 
25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
21. 40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
freight not exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
60% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 12.40c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.0c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 17.1c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 
Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.6c, ton lot 16.75c, less ton 18.0c. 
Delivered Spot, add 0.8c. 





Note: Current prices on zirconium, calcium 
and briquetted alloys appeared on page 159, 
Sept. 17 issue; manganese, titanium and 
‘other’ ferroalloys, page 151, Sept. 24. Refrac- 
tories prices were published on page 159, Sept. 
24. 





4—3500 Ib and over; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib, 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.) Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices, 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, car 
packed 18.7c, ton lot 19.65c, less ton 20.7e. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.1. lump, bulk, regular 20.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 21.2c, ton lot 22.1c, less ton 
0% a - 


23.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max, 0.1 

grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe.) 


Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 11.30c, 200 to 1999 Ib 11.65c, 
smaller lots 12.15c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (V 365- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $3. 10 per Ib of contained 
Vv. Delivered, Spot, add 10c,. Cruel 
Grades (V 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3.20. Primos and High Speed 
Grades (V 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.) $3.30. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. i, $1 per Ib; 
No. 6, 68c; No, 79, 50c, freight showel 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.28 per Ib contained V405, freight allowed. 
Spot, add 5c, 


BORON ALLOYS 
Ferroboron: (B 17. ~_ — Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 4° S. nr 20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, spot, 
F.o.b, Washington, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75e per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $5.25 per 
Ib contained B, delivered to destination. 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib 
Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump, ear- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b, Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium, 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS* 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 10,000 Ib W or more, 
$5.00 per lb of contained W 2000 Ib W to 
10,000 Ib W, $5.10; less than 2000 Ib W, $5.22. 
Tungsten Powder: ‘Carbon Reduced; (w 98.8% 
min.) 1000 lb or more, $6.00 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, $6.15. 


*Government ceiling prices, effective May 7, 
1951, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis. 
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MARKET PRICES 











G SCRAP 

COMPOSITE 
5 ee $44.00 
Sept. 20 ...... 2.0 OO 
SUNY SOO! <5... .254.8 44.00 
OAT OSes 40.00 
We BONG ones 19.17 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





Basing point ceiling prices per gross 
ton from which maximum shipping 
prices are computed on scrap of 
dealer and industrial origin; and 
from which ceiling on-line and ceil- 
ing delivered prices are computed 
on scrap of railroad origin. 


No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel (Grade)1 
Dealer, 
Indus- 
Point trial 
yore City, Ala. . ee .00 $41.00 





Birmingham, Ala 
Brackenridge, Pa. ... 44.00 


46.00 
Buffalo, N. Y. ...... 43.00 45.00 
Butler, Pa. ..........44.00 46.00 
Canton, O. .........- 44.00 46.00 
Chicago, Ill. ........ 42.50 44.50 
Cincinnati, O. ....... 43.00 45.00 
Claymont, Del. ...... 42.50 44.50 
Clev O. .eeceee 43.00 45.00 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Conshohocken, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn 
Harrisburg, Pa. ..... 42.50 
Houston, Tex. 
Johnstown, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kokomo, Ind. 





Middletown, O. ..... 43.00 

Midland, Pa. ........ 44.00 46.00 
Minnequa, Colo. .... 38.00 40.00 
Monessen, Pa. ...... 44.00 46.00 
Phoenixville, Pa. .... 42.50 44.50 
Pittsburg, Calif. . - 35.00 37.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 44.00 46.00 
Portland, Oreg. ...... 35.00 37.00 
Portsmouth, O. .....42.00 44.00 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... 41.00 43.00 
San Francisco ...... 35.00 37.00 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 35.00 37.00 
Bharom, PR, 2.00cec2 -- 44.00 46.00 
Sparrows Point, Md.. 42.00 44.00 
Steubenville, O. ..... 44.00 46.00 
Wrarren, ©, 2.0. eevee 44.00 46.00 
Weirton, W. Va. ... 44.00 46.00 
Youngstown, O. ...... 44.00 46.00 


Differentials from Base 


Differentials per gross ton for other 
grades of dealer and _ industrial 
scrap: 


O-H and Blast Furnace Grades 


No. 2 Heavy Melting... 
No. 1 Busheling .. 
No. 1 Bundles .. 
No. 2 Bundles ...... ° 
Machine Shop Turnings —10.00 
Mixed Borings & uve 
Turnings = 
. Shoveling Turnings .... — 6. 

. No. 2 Busheling ...... — 4.00 
. Cast Iron Borings ..... — 6.00 


lec. Furnace and Fdry. Grades 


11. Billet, Bloom & Forge 
CFOPS .ccce eccce 
12. Bar Crops & “Plate eoee 
| ee eee 
14. Punchings & Plate Scrap 
15. Electric Furnace Bundles 
Cut Structurals & Plate: 
16. 3 feet and under..... 
17. 2 feet and under. ° 
18. 1 foot and under..... 
19. Briquetted Cast Iron’ 
ME cndtncneesheo ee 
Foundry, Steel: 
20. 2 feet and under .... + 
21. 1 foot and under .... + 
+ 





SPH AM MmeL 


- 





deb dele 
Saw wg 
S38 $3333 


22. Springs and Crankshafts 
23. Alloy Free turnings .. 
24. Heavy Turnings ....... — 





Special Grades 
25. Briquetted Turnings .. Base 
26. No. 1 Chemical Borings — 3.00 
27. No. 2 Chemical Borings — 4.00 
28. Wrought Iron ........ -+10.00 
29. Shafting ......eseceess $10.00 
Restrictions on Use 
(1) Prices for Grades 11 and 23 may 
be charged only when shipped to a 
consumer directly from an industrial 
producer; otherwise ceiling prices 
shall not exceed prices established 
for Grades 12 and 8, respectively. 
(2) Prices established for Grades 26 
and 27 may be charged only when 
sold for use for chemical or anneal- 
ing purposes, and in the case of 
Grade 27, for briquetting and direct 
charge into an electric furnace; 
otherwise ceiling prices shall not ex- 
ceed price established for Grade 10. 
(3) Prices established for Grade 28 
may be charged only when sold to 
a producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise ceiling price shall not exceed 
ceiling price for corresponding grade 
of basic open-hearth. 
(4) Premiums for Grades 11-18, 20 
and 21 may be charged only when 
sold for use in electric and open- 
hearth furnaces or foundries. 
(5) Prices for Grade 29 may be 
charged only when sold for forging 
or rerolling purpose. 
Special Pricing Provisions 
(1) Sellers of Grades 26 and 27 
may make an extra charge of $1.50 
per ton for loading in box cars, or 
75 cents per ton for covering gon- 
dola cars with a weather-resistant 
covering. 
(2) Ceiling price of pit scrap, ladle 
scrap, salamander scrap, skulls, 
skimmings or scrap recovered from 
slag dumps and prepared to charg- 
ing box size, shall be computed by 
deducting from the price of No. 1 
heavy melting steel of dealer and 
industrial origin, the following 
amounts: Where iron content is 
85% and over, $6; 75% and over, 
$10; less than 75%, $12. 
(3) Ceiling price of any inferior 
grade of scrap not listed shall not 
exceed the price of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel less $15. 


Differentials from Base 
Differentials per gross ton above 
or below the price of Grade 1 (No. 
1 railroad heavy melting steel) for 
” grades of railroad steel scrap. 

2. No. 2 Heavy melting 
Steel . ccceee $2.00 


3. No. 2 ‘Steel Wheels --- Base 
4. Hollow Bored Axles and 
loco. axles with keyways 
between the wheelseats. Base 


5. No. 1 Busheling ...... — 3.50 
6. No. 1 Turnings — 3.00 
7. No. 2 Turnings, 

ings & Borings ...... —12.00 
8. No. 2 Cast Steel and un- 

cut wheelcenters ...... — 6.00 





9. Uncut Frogs, switches. Base 
10. Flues, Tubes & Pipes . — 8.00 
11. Structural, Wrought Iron 

and/or steel, uncut ... — 6.00 
12. Destroyed Steel Cars .. — 8.00 


13. No. 1 Sheet Scrap .... — 9.50 
14. Scrap ‘move a 
Lengths ...... 
15. Rerolling Rails 
Cut Rails: 
16. 3 feet and under .... 
17. 2 feet and under .... 
18. 18 inches and under . 
19. Cast Steel, No. 1 ..... 
20. Uncut Tires 
21. Cut Tires .....ccccees 
Bolsters & Side Frames: 
ZZ. Umut cccccccccccccee 
ZB. Cutt ccccccccccccccce 
24. Angle, Splice Bars & 
Tie Piates .ccccccceces 
25. Solid Steel Axles . ee 
26. Steel Wheels, No. 3° 
OVERMIND 200sccsccccocce 
27. Steel Wheels, No. B xan 
28. Spring Steel ......... 
29. Couplers & Knuckles .. 
30. Wrought Iron ........ 
31. Fireboxes 
a a errr 
33. No. 2 Sheet Scrap .... 
34. Carsides, Doors, Car 
Ends, cut apart ...... 
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CEILING PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices as set forth in Office of Price Stabilization ceiling price regulation No. 5, as amended Apr. 19, 1951 


Restrictions on Use 
(1) Price established for Grade 15 
may be charged only when pur- 
chased and sold for rerolling uses; 
otherwise, ceiling shall not exceed 
that for Grade 14. 
(2) Price established for Grade 30 
may be charged only when sold to 
a producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise, ceiling shall not exceed that 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
(3) Price for Grade 25 may be 
charged only when sold for rerolling 
and forging purposes; otherwise ceil- 
ing shall not exceed that for base 
grade (No. 1.) 


CAST IRON SCRAP 
Ceiling price per gross ton for fol- 
lowing grades shall be f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: 

Cast Iron: 
1. No. 1. (Cupola) ...... $49.00 
2. No. 2 (Charging Box) 
3. No. 3 (Hvy. Breakable) 
4. No. 4 (Burnt Cast) .. 
5. Cast Iron Brake Shoes.. 
iD, IOVS BARS: fo os00ssecee 
7. Clean Auto Cast ...... 
8. Unstripped Motor Blocks 
9. Wheels, No. 1 
a ee 
11. Drop Broken Machinery. 


Restrictions on Use 
(1) Ceiling shipping point price 
which a basic open-hearth consumer 
may pay for No. 1 cast iron, clean 
auto cast, malleable or drop broken 
machinery cast shall be ceiling price 
for No. 3 cast iron. 
(2) Ceiling shipping point price 
which any foundry other na 
malleable iron producer may pay for 
Grade 10 shall be ceiling price for 
No. 1 cast iron. 


Preparation Charges 
Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prep- 
aration of any grade of steel scrap 
of dealer or industrial origin au- 
thorized by OPS are: 

(1) For preparing into Grades No. 

1, No. 2 or No. 3 5 

(2) For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No, 4, $6 per ton; Grade 
No. 5, $8. 

(3) For crushing Grade No. 6, $3. 

(4) For preparing into Grade No. 


(5. 


- 


For preparing into Grade No. 
19, $6 


(6) For preparing into Grades No. 
12, No. 13 » No. 16, or 
No. 20, $10. 


(7) For preparing into = No. 
17 or Grade No, 21, $11. 

(8) For preparing into ‘Grade No. 
18 or Grade No. 20, $12. 

(9) For hydraulically compressing 


Grade No. 15, $8. 
(10) For preparing into Grade No. 
28, $10. 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of any grade of steel scrap 
of railroad origin shall be: 
(1) For preparing into Grade No. 1 
and Grade No. 8. 

(2) For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 13, 

(3) For preparing into Grade No. 
16, 


(4) For preparing into Grade No. 
(5) For preparing into Grade No. 
(6) For nites into Grade No. 
(7) For preparing into Grade No. 


’ 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prepa- 
ration of cast iron are limited to: 

(1) For preparing Grade No. 8 

into grade No. 7, $9. 

(2) For preparing Grade No, 3 

into Grade No. 11, $7. 

(3) For preparing Grade No. 3 

into Grade No, 1, $4. 

Whenever scrap has arrived at its 
point of delivery and consumer en- 
gages a dealer to prepare such 












scrap, no fee may be charged R 
such services unless consumer 
tains prior written OPS approval, 


Commissions 
No commission shall be payable tb 
a broker in excess of $1. 


Unprepared Scrap 

For unprepared scrap, other thay 
materials suitable for hydraulic 
compression, ceiling basing point 
prices shall be $8 per ton beneath 
ceiling of the prepared base grades, 

For unprepared material which 
when compressed constitutes No, j 
bundles, ceiling basing point price 
shall be $6 per ton beneath ceiling 
for No, 1 bundles; or when com. 
pressed constitutes No. 2 bundles 
ceiling basing point price shall be 
$8 beneath ceiling basing point 
price for No. 2 bundles. 


Premiums for Alloy Content 

No premium may be charged for 
alloy content except: $1.25 per ton 
for each 0.25% of nickel where 
scrap contains not less than 1% 
and not over 5.25% nickel; $2 per 
ton for scrap containing not less 
than 0.15 per cent molybdenum and 
$3 for scrap containing not les 
than 0.65% molybdenum; for scrap 
containing not less than 10% man. 
ganese, $4 for scrap in sizes larger 
than 12 x 24 x 8 in., and $14 for 
scrap cut in that size or smaller 
(applicable only if scrap is sold for 
electric furnace uses or on NPA al- 
location); $1 for scrap conforming 
to SAE 52100. 


Switching Charges 
Switching charges to be deducted 
from basing point prices of dealer, 
industrial and nonoperating railroad 
scrap, to determine ceiling shipping 
point prices for scrap originating in 
basing points are per gross ton: 

Alabama City, Ala., 43c; Ashland, 
Ky., 47c; Atlanta, 5ic. 

Bethlehem, Pa., 52c; Birmingham, 
50c; Brackenridge, Pa., 53c; Buf- 
falo, 83c; Butler, Pa., - "65c. 

Canton, O., 51c; Chicago (including 
Gary, Ind. ), $1.34; Cincinnati 
(including Newport, Ky.), 65¢; 
Claymont, Del. (including Ches- 
ter, Pa.), 79c; Cleveland, 76c. 

Coatesville, Pa., 50c; Conshohocken, 
Pa., 20c. 

Detroit, 95c; Duluth, Minn., 50c. 

Harrisburg, Pa., 51c; Houston, Tex., 
57c. 

Johnstown, Pa., 75c. 

Kansas City, Mo., 
Ind., Cc. 

Middletown, 0., 26c; Midland, Pa., 
T5e; Minnequa, Colo., 33c; Mones- 
sen, Pa., 5lc. 

Phoenixville, Pa., 51c; Pittsburg, 
Calif., 65c; Pittsburgh (including 
Bessemer, "Homestead, Duquesne, 
Munhall); 99c; Portland, Oreg., 
52c; Portsmouth, O., 5lc. 

St. Louis (including Federal, Granite 
City, E. St. Louis, Madison, IIl.), 
5ic; San Francisco (including So. 
San Francisco, Niles, Oakland), 
66c; Seattle, 59c; Sharon, Pa., 
75c; Sparrows Point, Md., 20c; 
Steubenville, O., 51c. 

Warren, Pa., 75c; Weirton, W. Va., 



































78c; Kokomo, 


70c. 
Youngstown, 75c. 





HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered Prices) 
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Heavy Melt, ........06 $35.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 35.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 34.00 
Mechanical Bundles ... 33.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 31.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.00 
Rails, Remelting 35.00 
Rails, Rerolling .. 38.00 
Busheling ie 29.50 
Bushelings new “factory, 
 , Sea 33.00 
Bushelings new ‘factory, 
unprep’d, Ae gichch gas 28.00 
Short Steel Turnings aie 28.00 
Cast Iron Grades* 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 58.00-60.00 
* F.o.b. shipping point. 
STEEL 


oO 





for your every requirement 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 
OFFICES 


PLANTS 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 
DETROIT (ECORSE), 
MICHIGAN 
MODENA, PENNA. 


MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Empire Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Genesee Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
100 W. Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1022 Midland Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
2011 Book Building 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1114 Texas Av. Bldg. 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
100 Park Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Oliver Building 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
334 Colorado Bidg. 


READING, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE IS89 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2052 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


ss 
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33. 
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28. 
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every grade of ZINC 
for urgent military and 


civilian requirements 








AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


Columbus, O. 


Chicago 


St. Louis New York 


STEEL 


























Government takes steps to assure adequate supplies of non- 
ferrous metals to sustain production of defense materiel. 


Aluminum rivet makers get supplemental allotments 


SHORTAGES of nonferrous metals, 
aggravated by the recent strike of 
workers at copper, lead and zinc pro- 
ducing properties, are critical, 
threatening curtailment of an im- 
portant segment of defense materiel 
production. 

The government is taking steps to 
alleviate the situation requ.ring 
larger set-asides for war materiel 
and less for consumer goods. To ex- 
pedite production of military air- 
craft during first quarter 1952, De- 
fense Production Administration 
issued supplemental allotments for 1 
millon pounds of aluminum to four 
aluminum rivet manufacturers for 
use in fourth quarter this year. 
Original allotment to them for fourth 
quarter was 1.5 million pounds. 

An estimated 2.8 million pounds of 
aluminum rivets are needed for first- 
quarter military aircraft production. 
Total fourth-quarter CMP allotment 
to rivet makers will cover 2,5 mil- 
lion pounds. The remainder of the 
first-quarter aircraft rivet require- 
ments will be supplied from early 
production in first quarter, 

The supplemental allotment was 
made from DPA’s reserve of con- 
trolled materials set aside for hard- 
ship cases, ; 

A power shortage in the Pacific 
northwest seriously threatens alumi- 
num production. 

Aids Producers—The government 
has assured a further increase in do- 
mestic copper production for stock- 
piling and other defense needs by 
reaching agreements on two projects. 
Defense Materials Procurement Agen- 
cy will advance $60,000 for working 
capital to North Butte Mining. Co., 
Butte, Mont., for expansion of its fa- 
cilities at the Granite Mountain mine. 
The company has a leaching opera- 
tion at the site which will be en- 
larged to produce about 7 million 
pounds of cement copper annually. 

An agreement with Copper Cities 
Mining Co., Miami, Ariz., will pro- 
vide 22,500 tons a year. The copper 
will come from ore mined at the 
company’s Gila county ore body near 
that city. The agreement calls for 
Copper Cities to undertake a $15.2 
million expansion program for addi- 

tional equipment to mine and treat 
the ore. DMPA agrees to buy at 
23.00¢c a pound up to 170 million 
pounds of the first 192.5 million 
pounds produced by the new facilities, 
providing the company cannot sell it 
to other purchasers in the United 
States at a higher price. The new 
facilities, which will have an annual 
capacity of 22.500 tons, are expected 
to go into production in October, 1954. 


Galvanizing Operations Cut 
A letter of intent was signed with 


the Volcan M'nes Co,, Lima, Peru, 
which will assure the United States 
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for a three-year period the entire out- 
put of the company’s rich zinc de- 
posit located in the mountains of 
Ticlio, Peru. 

The proposed contract calls for the 
company to build a $750,000 concen- 
trating mill with a monthly capacity 
of 1500 tons of 60 per cent zinc 
concentrate at the site of the mine. 
The entire output will be shipped to 
smelters in the United States where 
it will be processed into about 765 
tons of slab zinc a month, 


The government agrees to purchase 
50 per cent of the slab zinc, up to 
a maximum of 380 tons a month for 
three years, or a total of 13,680 tons, 
at 17.5c a pound, f.o.b. smelter. Re- 
mainder of the output will be sold 
commercially in the United States 
by the company at the same price. 

The concentrating mill is scheduled 
for completion about Jan. 1, 1953. 

While this agreement is important 
from the viewpoint of this nation’s 
future zinc needs, it is of no value 
in correcting the present acute short- 
age. Galvanizing operations will be 
curtailed sharply in October and for 
several subsequent months. Recent 
work stoppages caused a loss of about 
17,000 tons of zinc in September and 
will further reduce October produc- 
tion by at least 12,000 tons. 


Galvanized sheet producers must 
determine the amount by which an- 
ticipated. production for each month 
will fall below directed production 
for that month. After deducting from 
the total purchase orders for gal- 
vanized sheets for a calendar month 
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the orders received on NPA direc- 
tives, military and Atom.c Energy 
Commission orders, producers will 
divide the resultant shortage propor- 
tionately among warehouse orders as 
a class, further converters as a class, 
and all other orders as a class. 


Lead Supplies Tighten 


Lead supplies are much tighter 
as a result of the late summer strikes. 
Lead allocation authorizations to con- 
sumers for October shipment will be 
smaller than those originally planned 
for September. Requests for metal 
are several times the tonnage that 
will be available. 

To supplement domestic supplies, 
government officials are negotiating 
with the Canadian government on 
means of increasing the flow of lead 
to the United States. Stocks of re- 
fined lead dropped to only 24,997 tons 
at the end of August, the lowest since 
September, 1948, With production 
declining to only 31,756 tons from 
44,864 tons in July, domestic ship- 
ments were limited to 40,252 tons. 


Tin Restriction Extended 


Current limitations on the use of 
pig tin have been extended to succeed- 
ing calendar quarters. In the former 
order, M-8, restrictions were limited 
to the third quarter only. All other 
provisions of M-8 remain in effect. 

Future tin prices will be determined 
by decisions reached in meetings be- 
tween RFC officials and Bolivian in- 
terests in Washington and those be- 
ing held in Rome by the International 
Tin Study Group. 

World tin production in July is 
estimated at 13,600 tons compared 
with 13,700 tons in June. 





VOLTS UNDER THE SEA: Shown being pulled aboard the cable laying ship is 


one of the world’s largest underwater cables. Made by Okonite Co., Passaic, 
N. J., for Bonneville Power Administration, the cable supplies electric power 


at 25,000 volts to the San Juan Island Group, Washington. 


Used in producing 


the cable were 111,200 pounds or 1400 miles of copper wire and 354,500 


pounds or 400 miles of Bethanized steel armor wire. 


The total length of the 


completed cable is approximately 7% miles and the total weight approximately 
750,000 pounds 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 
Primary Metals ALUMINUM 
(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 Ib or 
Copper: Electrolytic 24.50c, Conn. Valley; more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
Lake 24.62%c, delivered. 30,000 Ib c.1, orders) 
Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27.25c; Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.1. 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 38.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) Coiled 


25c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 23.25c. Thickness Widths or Fiat = Gaant 
Zinc: Prime western 17.50c; brass special Range = Diameters, — Shee cee 
17-75e; intermediate 18.00c, isast “St. ‘Louis; Inches In., Inc. Base Base 

high grade 18.85¢c, delivered, 0.249-0.136 12-48 301 eee eee 
Lead: Common 16.80c; chemical 16.90c; cor-  Qasco'ove i345 S12 oi 33d 
roding 16.90c, St. Louis. 0.076-0.061 12-48 31.8 29.3 33.4 
Primary : 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 0.060-0.048 12-48 32.1 29.5 33.7 
pigs 18.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 0.047-0.038 12-48 325 29.8 34.0 
over. Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more but 0.037-0.030 12-48 32.9 30.2 34.6 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib. 0.029-0.024 12-48 33.4 30.5 35.0 
c.l. orders. 0.023-0.019 12-36 34.0 31.1 935.7 
Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 20.50c; 0.018-0.017 (12-36 34.7 31.7 36.6 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 19.50c; 0.016-0.015 12-36 35.5 32.4 37.6 
steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated 0.014 12-24 36.5 33.3 38.9 
or shot: sarade 2. 18.000; grade 2, 17.75c; 0.013-0.012 oo 9 . ed 
grade 3, 17.25c; grade 4, i e is y 

0.010-0.0095 12-24 39.4 36.1 42.7 
Sed een Sanne EY Date (OR.S%) end- = 0.g-0ees «ISAS STS (Ak 
pode yee BD ant ever ShSte, COD §=6 AONE «6198 «419 A O82 
0.007 12-18 43.3 39.7 48.2 

Tin: Grade A, prompt 103.00. 0.006 12-18 44.8 41.0 52.8 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but ———ee 
not meeting specifications below 42.00c; 99.8% * Lengths 72 to 180 inches. t Maximum di- 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- ameter, 26 inches. 
ties 0.1% max.) 42.50c; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. — ag eam Stock: 5000 Ib and _ 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes ama) —— eee 
at refinery, unpacked, 56.50c; 25-Ib pigs, OF distance =R317- 
59.15¢; “XX” nickel shot, 60.15¢; “‘F? nickel 970ss flats 178 ay — ee 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 0.156-0.0188 44.0 nee pated 
56.50c. Prices include import duty. 0.219-0.313 41.5 cies Mey 
Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $215- 0.375 : 40.0 46.0 48.0 
$221 per 76-Ib flask. 0.406 40.0 Sielese Sees 
Beryilium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $1.56 per 0.438 40.0 46.0 48.0 
Ib of alloy, f.o.b., Reading, Pa, 0.469 40.0 eees eos 
Cadmium: “‘Regular” straight or flat forms, of os _ _ 
$2.55 del.; special or patented shapes $2.80. 0.563 o> oeee ae 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.10 per Ib for 500 Ib (kegs); 0.594 40.0 ares a 
$2.12 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $2.17 per Ib 0.625 40.0 43.5 45.0 
under 100 Ib. 0.688 40.0 oe 45.0 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. — . 41.0 42.5 
Silver: Open market, New York 90.16c per oz. i r 29 5 4 
Platinum: $90-$93 per ounce from refineries. — re ~~ of eed 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce, 1.625 36.5 sss 39.5 
Iridium: $200 per troy ounce, 1.688-2.000 36.5 cece cece 


Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more $22.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 10 sq ft to 
Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $22.00 per cwt. 
Traps and bends: List prices plus 60%. 
COPPER AND BRASS 


ZINC 
Sheets, 24.50c, f.o.b. mill 36,000 Ib and over. 
(Ceiling prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; Ribbon zinc in coils, 23.00c, f.0.b. mill, 36,000 


effective Aug. 23, 1951) lb and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 23.50- 
Sheet: Copper 41.68; yellow brass 38.28; 24.50c; over 12-in., 23.50-24.50c. 
commercial bronze, 95% 41.61; 90% 41.13; “A? NICKEL 
red brass, 85% 40.14; 80% 39.67; best qual- (Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
ity, 39.15; nickel silver, 18%, 53.14; phosphor- Sheets, cold-rolled, 77.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
bronze grade A, 5%, 61.07. 83.00c. Rods and shapes, 73.00c. Plates, 


Rod: :. Copper, "not-rolled 37.53; cold - drawn ml bes, 1 " 
38.78; yellow brass free cutting, 32.63; ° com- oo a 


mercial bronze, 95%, 41.80; 90%, 40. 82; red ets Fong mailt) 
Tass 85%, 39.83; 80%, Sheets, cold-rolled 60.50c. Strip, cold-rolled 


Seamless Tubing: rat ye a yellow. brass 63.50c. Rods. and shapes, 58.50c. Plates, 
41.29;. commercial bronze, 90%, 43.79; red 59.50c. on I hy 93.50c. Shot and 


brass,*'85% 43.05. 
Wire:.:Yellow brass 38.57; commercial bronze, or nen MAGNESIUM 
95%, 41.90; 90%, 41.42; red brass, 85%, Extruded. Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in. in 
40.43; Jo, 39.96; best quality brass, 39.44. diameter, less than~25 Ib, 55.00-62.00c; 

(Base prices, effective Nov. 6, 1950) to 99 Ib, 45.00-52:00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b, eastern mills, 41.00c. 
c.l, 28.67-30.42;:.-1.¢.1.,, 29.17-30.92; 100,000 Ib TITANIUM 
lots 28.545-30.295; ~weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern (Prices per Ib, 10,000 .1b:and over, f.o.b. mill) 
mills, c.l. 29.60-30:60, .1.c.1. 30.10-31.10, 100,- Sheets, $15; sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
000 Ib lots 29. 35-30. 0.30;*magnet, del., 15,000 Ib $15; wire, $10; forgings, $6; hot- rolled and 
or more 34.50c, l.c.1.. 35,25. forged bars, $6. 

DAILY PRICE RECORD 
An- 

1951 Copper Lead Zino Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
Sept, 1-27 24.50 16.80 17.50 103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
Aug. 1-31 24.50 16.80 17.50 .103.00 19.00 42.60 56.50 90.16 
Aug. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
July Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 106.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
June Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 117.962 19.00 42.00 56.50 88.492 
May Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 139.923 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
Apr. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 145.735 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
Mar. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 145.730 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
Feb. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 182.716 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
Jan. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 171.798 19.00 35.462 50.50 88.890 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, del. St. Louis; Zinc, prime 
western, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del; Antimony, 
bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery unpacked. 
Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce, 





Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flakes, f.0.b. 
ey carloads,. 27.00c; 5 tons and over 27.5%; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; less than 1 ton 28.506, 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 1b; f.o, 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat, rolled, 
38.34c; oval 37.84c. 
Nickel’ Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, cap 
loads, 74.50c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 75.50c; 300 
to 10,000 Ib, 76.50c, 500 to 3000 Ib TT.50e: 
100 to 500 Ib, 79.50c; under 100 Ib, 82.50c: 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 
Nickel Chloride: 36.50c in 100 Ib bags; 34.5 
in lots of 400 lb through 10,000 Ib; 34.6% 
over 10,000 Ib, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight al. 
lowed on 400 Ib or more. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 lb cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers 77.7c; 100 or 350 bb 
drums only, 100 to 600 lb, 63.1c; 700 to 19% 
lb, 60.6c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 9c. Freight 
allowed east of Mississippi and north of Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. 
Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, $1.19; 500 
to 999 lb, $1. 195; 200 to 499 Ib, $1. 20; less 
than 200 Ib, $1.215. Freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Ohio and Potomag, 
Zinc Cyanide: 100 lb drums, less than 19 
drums 47.7c, 10 or more drums, 45.7c, f.0.b, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 lb bhi, 
less than 2000 Ib $1.0009; more than 2000 hb, 
98.09c. Freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Ohio and Potomac rivers, 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
87.23c; 100 lb kegs 88.23c. Freight allowed. 


Scrap Metals 
Brass Mill Allowances 


Ceiling prices in cents per pound for less than 
20,000 Ib, f.0.b. shipping point, effective June 


26, 1951. 
Clean Rod _ Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
COGREE ncccccccccces BE. BLO am 
Yellow Brass ....... 19.125 18.875 17.875 
Commercial Bronze 
Dy o's Ghs cans 56 20.50 20.25 19.75 
BD ssccecevessess G00 Gee <Seeum 
Red Brass 
85% . 20.25 20.00 19.625 





BOW .ccooee +» 20.125 19.875 19.375 
Muntz metal . «++ 18.125 17.875 17.375 
Nickel silver, 10% e. 21.50 21.25 10.75 
Phos. bronze, 5% ... 25.25 25.00 24.00 


Copper Scrap Ceiling Prices 


(Base prices, cents per pound, less than 
40,000 Ib f.0.b. point of shipment) 


Group I: No. 1 copper 19.25; No. 2 copper 
wire and mixed heavy 17. 75: light copper 


16.50; No. 1 borings 19.25; No. 2 borings 


17.75: refinery brass, 17.00 per 1b of dry Cu 
‘content for 50 to 60 per cent material and 
17.25 per lb for over 60 per cent material. 
Group II: No. 1 soft red brass solids 19.50; 
No. 1 composition borings 19.25 per Ib of Cu 
content plus 83 cents per Ib of tin content; 
mixed brass borings 19.25 per pound of 
content plus 78 cents per Ib of tin content; 
unlined red car boxes 19.25; lined red car 
boxes 18.25; cocks and faucets 16.75; mixed 
brass screens 16.00; zincy bronze solids and 
borings 16.25. 


Zinc Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment) 

Unsweated zinc dross, 12.25c; new clippings 
and trimmings, 14.50c; engravers’ and lithog- 
raphers’ plates, 14.50c; die cast slabs, min. 
90% zinc, 12.25c; old zine scrap, 11.25c/ form: 
ing and stamping dies, 11.25c; new die cast 
scrap, 10.75c; old zinc die cast radiator grills, 
10.50c; cold die cast scrap, 9.50c 


Lead Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(F.o.b, point of. shipment) 


Battery lead plates, 17.00c per Ib of lead and 
antimony content, less smelting charge of 2 
cents per lb of material-in lots 15,000 Ib or 
more; less 2.25c in lots less than 15,000 Ib. 
Used storage batteries (in boxes) drained of 
liquid, 6.60c for 15,000 Ib or more; 6.40c for 
less than 15,000 Ib. Soft lead scrap, hard 
lead scrap, battery slugs, cable lead scrap or 
lead content of lead-covered cable scrap, 15.25¢ 
per Ib. In addition, brokerage commissions 
are permitted. 
Aluminum Scrap Ceiling Prices 


(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment, less 
than 5000 Ib) 


Segregated plant scrap: 2s solids, copper free, 
10.50, high grade borings and turnings, 8.50; 
No. 12 piston borings and turnings, 7.50; 
Mixed plant scrap: Copper-free solids, 10.00 
dural type, 9.00; Obsolete scrap: Pure old 
cable, 10.00; sheet and sheet utensils, 7.25; old 
castings and forgings, 7.75; clean pistons, free 
of struts, 7.75; pistons with struts, 5.75, 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 141 





Boston—First quarter allocation of 
plates under CMP thus far is on a 
more realistic basis. However, de- 
fense requirements are mounting with 
tonnage for less important needs 
contracting. Six fleet oilers will be 
puilt from prototype design by 

incy yard, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Philadelphia — Squeeze in plates 
continues, with fourth quarter can- 
cellations to date practically nil and 
mills accepting nothing for delivery 
beyond first quarter except highly 
rated defense requirements, 

Pittsburgh—Considerable carryover 
is expected from month to month over 
remainder of this year. Anticipated 
cancellations on existing orders have 
failed to develop. NPA’s request 
that carryovers be eliminated by Jan. 
1 will necessitate shaving all fourth 
quarter orders. 


Sheets, Strip ... 
Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 141 & 142 


New York—Pressure for enameling 
stock is definitely off in some lines of 
consumer durable goods, such as re- 
frigerators, washing machines and 
gas ranges. Few order concellations 
are reported to date but there may 
be some loosening in this regard be- 
fore yearend. Most manufacturers of 
durable goods report distributors well 
stocked and expect their operations 
to taper further. 

Nor have there been many can- 
cellations to date in any major grade 
of sheets, despite word from Wash- 
ington there likely will be some fair 
cutbacks by consumers who specified 
more fourth quarter tonnage than 
they were allotted by NPA. 

Interesting in this broad regard has 
been release by the Defense depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of approximately 20 million 
pounds of stainless steel, including 
400,000 pounds of nickel bearing steel, 
for fourth quarter, due to an overesti- 
mation of needs for that period. Nick- 
el bearing steel has been in particu- 
larly tight supply and word that 
400,000 pounds is to be made avail- 
able for non-military purposes in 
fourth quarter has resulted in a flur- 
ry of inquiry from manufacturers of 
automobiles and consumer durables 
generally. 

Boston—Silicon sheet demand has 
dropped below available supply with 
openings in small motor grades for 
November and December, January 
allotments fail to account for all 
tonnage available. Situation in this 
grade is the exception in flat-rolled. 

Regional CMP approval for small 
lot orders is so heavy in aggregate 
many schedules are filled through 
January with some CMP allotments 
unplaced. ; 

Philadelphia—Sheet mills are mov- 
ing cautiously in accepting tonnage 
for first quarter, and are showing 
no interest in specifications beyond, 
except “must” defense tonnage. Most 
producers expect little in the way of 
fourth quarter cancellations in the 
major grades. Despite recent easing 
in pressure from manufacturers of 
some consumer durable lines, specifi- 
cations are picking up again. 
Pittsburgh—Cutbacks in existing 
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Let Geometric help you out 


If your product, or government contract work, requires 
medium or heavy stampings Geometric provides complete 
facilities to turn them out to specification and on 
schedule. It’s just like adding a new manufacturing 
department to your business — free of overhead 
_ _ expense and operating worry. 


Geometric engineers, trained in the analysis of all kinds 
of medium and heavy stamping problems, are glad 
to show you how your product, or parts of it, can be 
made in our modern high-production stamping 
plant at surprisingly low cost. 


Write today for free booklet — 
“Geometric Craftsmanship” 






STAMPING CO. 


Barium Steel Corp. 


GEOMETRIC 


A Subsidiary of 


1110 E. 200th Street 








Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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FABRISTEEL 


“FAST ON" CLINCH NUTS 
‘Millions a Day” 


Can't work loose Our engineering staff 
welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to show you 
how “FAST-ON” 
CLINCH NUTS will 
give you a better 


product at lower cost. 









Permits use of lighter 
gage stock 


Increase thread area 


Simplify assembly in 
hard-to-reach places 
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FabriSteel 


PRODUCTS ~ @ INCORPORATED 
Box 4745 Redford . . . . Detroit 19, Mich. 




















M‘DANEL 


High Temperature | 
PORCELAIN 
Specialties 







“Supplying quality 
Porcelain Products to 
the industrial com- 
panies of America 
since 1919” 
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Many of America’s foremost instrument manufac- 


COMBUSTION TUBES turers as well as scientists, research workers and 
Carbon ond sulphur oncl- specialized producers depend on McDanel to 
ysis work goes smoothly supply porcelain parts to meet the special re- 
and economically with Mc- quirements of their work. 


Donel Porcelain Combus- 


tion Tubes and Zirco Tubes. The McDanel Company not only fabricates parts 


McDanel Tubes have long to your specifications, but develops the proper 
life ond never spall vd porcelain body for the application you may have. 
blister. Complete range © Write Today for 1951 Catalog 


sizes. “MecDanel Industrial Porcelains” 











‘McDanel Refractory Porcelain Co. 


Beaver Falls --- Penna. 


orders are not developing in the yg. 
ume expected. Considerable carryoye, 
is indicated for each rem 

month this year. Trade opinion j 
mill schedules will not be cleared ¢ 
carryover by Jan. 1 as NPA x» 
quested. Paradoxically, the carryoye 
condition resulted from over-allocg. 
tion by NPA for third quarter thi 
year. Now NPA wants it eliminaty 
by yearend. No indication of slack. 
ening demand is present here as mills 
book direct defense orders for first 
quarter 1952 and hold lesser ordes 
in abeyance pending developments, 

Cleveland—Galvanized sheets ar 
in tightest supply of the light flat. 
rolled products. And they will be 

come even scarcer over co 

months. Under latest directions of 
the National Production Authori 
output will be further limited be 
ginning in October because of the 
shortages of zinc. Work stoppage 
caused a loss of 17,000 tons of zinc in 
September and will result in addi- 
tional loss of 12,000 tons in October, 

Cincinnati — Sheet mills will be 
pushed to deliver all tonnage on 
fourth quarter schedules, ‘Rated or. 
ders for first quarter are numerous, 

Birmingham—Sheet users lacking 
directives are out of luck since the 
mills have no excess tonnage. It js 
reported that choice has had to be 
made between some customers with 
certificates in view of the fact the 
entire outfit is accounted for. 

Los Angeles—Sheet and strip short- 
age is settling heavily upon district 
fabricators. Despite a tight labor 
market, worker layoffs due to lack of 
work caused by inability to procure 
shipments on time or at all are up to 
¥% of total personnel at some plants. 
Some fabricators unable to secure de- 
fense business, are closing their doors. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 141 


Chicago—Many jobs may be sty- 
mied by lack of reinforcing bars and 
related items. Contractors’ requests 
for even small lots are failing to get 
Washington approval. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 143 


Chicago—Wire rope supply is ade- 
quate. Orders are at low level. Some 
pickup is anticipated with increased 
coal mining .in Illinois and Indiana. 
Poor corn crops in Iowa has feduced 
demand for wire mesh cribs. Distrib- 
utors take all coiled baling wire they 
can get but are curbing acceptance of 
bale ties to balance needs. Nail 
stocks are fair but barbed wire and 
woven fence are short. 

Boston—Wire supply is improving. 
Carbon wire inventories are heavier, 
and, while there are some tight spots, 
pressure is off with scattered can- 
cellations and deferments. Actually 
some selling effort is required to 
round out November and December 
schedules. 

New York—Mild slackening in de- 
mand for high carbon specialties is 
attributed to lower consumption in 
some cases and inventory limitations 
in others. This prompts deferments 
rather than outright cancellations. 
Automotive requirements have been 





adjusted to lower fourth quarter as- 
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semblies and some valve spring wire 
nas been held up. Precision spring vol- 
ume is also off, exceptions being sev- 
eral spring shops with large direct 
defense contracts, notably fuzes. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 142 


Pittsburgh — Domestic container 
producers may get an additional 100,- 
000 tons of tin plate in fourth quarter 
if they can prove need. NPA has 
made no commitment concerning po- 
tential tonnage over entire fourth 
quarter requirements, but allocations 
will be forthcoming soon. Tin plate 
producers will satisfy all CMP allot- 
ments for fourth quarter and have 
tonnage remaining. Tin supplies are 
adequate but difficulty is encountered 
maintaining inventories, 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 141 


New York — August structural 
pookings were 211,998 tons, off 5 per 
cent from the July total of 223,130 
tons, reports the American Institute 
of Steel Construction. Bookings in 
first eight months of 2,163,922 tons 
are up 10 per.cent over correspond- 
ing period of 1950. : 

Shipments were 240,072 tons, only 
slightly less than the June record of 
257,066 tons, largest month since 
1930. Shipments for first eight 
months amounted to 1,814,116 tons, 
gain of 24 per cent over last year. 

Order backlogs. as of Aug. 31 
amounted to 1,184,490 tons for the 
folowing four months and another 
1,563,825 tons for shipment beyond 
that period, or potential volume ahead 
of 2,748,315 tons. 

Boston—Not until fabricated struc- 
tural steel required for military and 
top-rated industrial plant expansion 
is shipped will the shortage ease for 
less important construction. This 
means fourth quarter, 1952. Public 
works under contract, bridges in- 
cluded, will be set back and next 
year’s programs delayed. Rejected 
bridge jobs to be readvertised in this 
area approximate 23,000 tons. 

New York — Structural demand 
shows little improvement. Aside from 
some bridge work and a few other 
public projects, inquiry is decidedly 
slow. There are so many uncertain- 
ties as to materials supply and costs 
once supplies do ease, builders are 
hesitant to go ahead. Shortage of 
shapes may ease somewhat after turn 
of the year. Meanwhile, fabricators 
doubt if they will be able to obtain 
enough plain material, plates and bars 
as well as shapes, to sustain opera- 
tions in fourth quarter. 

Pittsburgh—Little supply relief in 
structurals is likely before fourth 
quarter 1952. Industrial expansion 
and public works construction is ex- 
pected to decrease by then. Apart 
from industrial and public work little 
tonnage is being placed. 

Chicago — Structurals shortage 
threatens much highway construction. 
Indefinite delay faces this city’s $5 
million elimination of the Foster Ave. 
bottleneck on Lake Shore drive sched- 
uled for 1953 completion. Of 3000 
tons of steel requested for a bulk- 
head the government has set aside 
only 254 tons for second quarter. 
About 10 days beam production was 
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Duty vertical retort furnaces 
provide accurate heat treat- 
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QUALITY 
Production 


NOW — Straighten badly twisted wire 


WITH EXTREME SPEED & ACCURACY 


THIS new model, with 5 gear-design straightening rolls, handles even badly twisted 
wire with ease. And square and rectangular wire may also be straightened and 
cleanly cut to exact lengths. Other SHUSTER features that assure high-speed, 
quality production are: almost continuous wire travel, rapid cut-off, V-belt motor 
drive, ball and roller bearings, and extreme rigidity. Cap. 3/16” dia.—%” dia. 
basic wire. Write for details. 


Mfd. by METTLER MACHINE TOOL, Inc., 132R Lawrence St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Representatives in all principal cities and in foreign countries 
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More than 30 years of experience in designing and producing Special 
Washers and Small Stampings ... more than 12,000 sets of tools at 
your disposal. Any metal... any quantity. Your inquiries will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


me MASTER PRODUCTS ©. 


6400 Park Avenue : Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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lost here by burnout of a fin ishing 
mill motor, 


Semifinished Steel . , , 


Semifinished Prices, Page 141 


Birmingham—Operations at th 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad % 
are back to normal after an 18-day 
strike of workers on the Birminy. 
ham Southern railroad which cloga 
down several mills and two blag 
furnaces, 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 141 


New York—Hot carbon bar pn. 
ducers are adhering to their policy of 
accepting little tonnage for rolling 
beyond first quarter except fo 
“must” military requirements. They 
are receiving requests from buyer 
with CMP ratings for shipments a 
late as third quarter, but in practical. 
ly all cases their orders are being re. 
turned on the theory few can definite. 
ly foresee their needs that far ahead 
Even on requests for first quarter 
tonnage sellers are moving conserva- 
tively until there is more definite 
word as to what NPA is going to al. 
locate for the period. The govem. 
ment recently sent out first quarter 
allotment applications which are to he 
returned by Oct. 1. 

Boston—Carbon and alloy bars are 
building up greater demand for di- 
rect defense, notably small arms 
One typewriter plant is tooling up for 
rifles, also one textile mill equipment 
builder will produce machine 
and parts. Meanwhile Springfield 
armory is placing substantial orders 
for barrel blanks, one to Republic 
Steel Corp., $81,770. 

Philadelphia—What relatively few 
openings have appeared in carbon 
bar schedules for fourth quarter have 
been quickly filled in, with much ex- 
cess inquiry still going begging. - 

Pittsburgh—Carbon bars are the 
scarcest steel product in this area, 
Converters dimly view future pros- 
pects for hot bar supplies. Cold-fin- 
ished bars are in slightly better sup- 
ply, however. Alloy bars, especially 
nickel, are virtually unobtainable. 
Critical alloy supply conditions are not 
likely to improve in the near future. 

Cleveland—Tight supply conditions 
in the merchant bar market promise 
to extend well into 1952. Currently, 
some producers are booking orders 
cautiously for first quarter and in- 
dicate they will accept tonnage only 
on military account for later ship- 
ment. Predicted cancellations of dup- 
licate orders have not come to the 
barmakers in any appreciable volume. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 147 


Cleveland—Lake shippers are in- 
creasingly confident that this sea- 
son’s ore movement will exceed 91 
million tons and may come close to 
the record of slightly over 92 million 
tons for 1942. The season’s total 
movement to Sept. 24 is 68,758,853 
tons, or 12,628,438 tons greater than 
the 56,130,415 tons recorded for the 
like 1950 period. Shipments for the 
week ended on the same date came to 
2,997,873 tons against 2,760,296 tons 
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the aid of a bigger and faster ore 
fleet, shippers hope to at least equal 
record shipments for the last three 
months in the year. These are 11,- 
600,000 tons for October, 7,660,000 for 
November and 835,000 tons for De- 
cember. 

ton, Ont.—Dominion Found- 
ries & Steel Ltd. will begin construc- 
tion soon of a second ore bridge on 
its property here. The 300-foot span 
may be completed in time for opening 
of the 1952 shipping season. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 145 


Chicago—Easiness in metallurgical 
coke continues. Increased production 
and declining consumption is respon- 
sible. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 140 


Cleveland—Merchant iron sellers 
expect demand pressure to rise 
steadily from here on in step with 

ding defense requirements for 
castings. Additional foundries are 
getting into defense work, but the 
slack resulting from the contraction 
in civilian durable goods production 
still remains to be taken up. Most 
active foundries at present are those 
engaged on castings for the machine 
tool and machinery industries, 

There is little chance iron supply 
conditions will materially improve 
over coming months. Currently, one 
stack normally supplying the mer- 
chant trade is down for repairs, and 
this suspension is adding to the bur- 
den on other merchant iron suppliers. 

Republic Steel Corp. blew-out No. 
1 stack for relining Sept. 22. This 
stack has been producing basic iron, 
It will be out 4 to 5 weeks. 

An important recent development 
in the trade is announcement by In- 
terlake Iron Corp., with headquarters 
in this city, to the effect it plans 
an expansion program aimed at boost- 
ing its pig iron capacity by 23 per- 
cent, The program calls for mod- 
ernizing and enlarging blast ‘fur- 
naces at Chicago and Erie, Pa., and 
relining and improving a second fur- 
nace at Chicago. These improve- 
ments will raise Interlake’s pig iron 
capacity to 1,620,000 net tons ann- 
— from the present 1,320,000 net 
ons. 

Boston—Machine tool is the one in- 
dustry from which pig iron demand is 
expanding. Most others are standing 
still or losing ground, exceptions be- 
ing the few foundries with direct ar- 
mament contracts. Machine tool 
builders are booking heavy orders or 
negotiating for them. Bullard Co. 
has a $33-million order while other 
Bridgeport shops have taken $1.3- 
million additional. 

New York—Few pig iron consum- 
ers have the full 30 day inventories 
permitted under government regula- 
tions. Accordingly they are trying to 
build up their stocks. Some have less 
than two weeks supply on hand. Gray 
iron foundries report heavier order 
backlogs and anticipate a more active 
season as fall progresses. One boon 
to operations for some time past has 
been a fairly free supply of cast scrap. 

Buffalo—Building equipment and 
motor casters are vieing with gov- 
ernment contractors for merchant 
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“CONTROLLED PROCESSIN® 





Heat treating bevel 
gears in one of 
Fairfield’s radiant tube 
fired rotary hearth 
hardening furnaces with 
atmosphere control. 














EAT TREATING under rigid process con- 

trol is just one of the many steps taken by 
Fairfield to insure superior quality in the gears 
you buy. Over 30 years in the gear-making 
business has given Fairfield the experience and 
“know-how” necessary to producing high qual- 
ity, dependable gears. At Fairfield, you know 
you are getting the dividends of mass produc- 
tion efficiency and economy. Take advantage of 
the service Fairfield offers. Ask for information. 
FAIRFIELD MFG. CO., 303 So. Earl Ave., 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


Fine Gears Made to Onder for: 
TRACTORS © CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY © ENGINES 
BUSES ¢ FARM IMPLEMENTS ¢ OIL FIELD MACHINERY 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « MACHINE TOOLS ¢ AIRPLANES 
HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS e¢ OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT 


pp pene. or, \ ¢ Ask for this illustrated brochure 
describing Fairfield facilities. 
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oak OF SEVEN 
é 
Big 
Producers 


AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


Seven Layne Well Water Supply units, each 
testing around 8,000 gallons per minute, have 
been installed to furnish cooling water for a 
power project at Key West, Florida. Perma- 
nent installations will be Layne Vertical Tur- 
bine type Pumps, each having a capacity of 
2,300 gallons per minute. Preliminary tests 
indicate that efficiency will be much higher 
than promised. 

Layne's method of designing, building and 
installing well water supply units is fully 
proven in higher production and lower opera- 
tion cost. All installations are by Layne's own 
field crews and the work, from start to finish, 
is under the constant supervision of Layne 
engineers. Thoroughly tested before final de- 
livery, Layne wells and pumps provide the 
utmost in dependability and long life. 

For further information, catalogs, bulletins 
etc., address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


FOR CITIES, FACTORIES— 

and plants of all kinds. Layne contracts for and 
builds complete well water supply systems of any 
size or capacity for cities, factories, ice plants, 
paper mills, pipe lines, petroleum refineries, air 
fields, chemical plants, packing plants, railroads, 
irrigation farming—or any situation where big 
— of well water must be obtained at extra 
ow cost. 


Lomne 


WATERY SUPPLY 





WELLS & PUMPS 
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iron stocks. Increased’ defense work 


combined with the shutdown of a 
stack here have added to the supply 
stringency. Additional shipments of 
Swedish iron ore are reported. 
Phuadelphha—While some imported 
tonnage is being received against old 
contracts, few new orders for foreign 
pig iron are noted. This is due to 
stiff premiums, uncertainty as to de- 
liveries, and in some cases quality. 
Demand for domestic iron continues 
in excess of supply. 
Pittsburgh—Pig iron supplies are 
generally adequate throughout the 
area. Inventories are not large but 
major worry of melt shops is not 
pig iron so much as scrap. Merchant 


suppliers maintain equitable distribu- | 


tion. In specialty grades and alloys, 
the supply situation is slightly more 
stringent and purchasers must 
wait their turn, all having virtually 
no inventory, Presently all 54 of the 
district’s blast furnaces are in oper- 
ation. One stack at United States Steel 
Co.’s Duquesne Works may be taken 
off for repairs shortly. 

Chicago—Demand for pig iron is 
not quite as strong as 30 days ago. 
Easing is result of component parts 
inventory reductions on part of some 
large manufacturers notably farm 
equipment, strikes, reduced operation 
of automobile makers and lessened 
activity of jobbing foundries. Of the 
districts 42 blast furnaces 41 are now 
operating. 

Los Angeles—Records were broken 
in August at the Fontana plant of 
Kaiser Steel Corp. New production 
records set at Fontana in August in- 
clude those for low coke consumption, 
pig iron and semifinished steel out- 
put. No 1 blast furnace averaged 
1327 pounds of coke per ton of iron 
and No. 2 blast furnace 1358 pounds; 
30 per cent below the national aver- 
age of 1900 pounds of coke per ton 
of iron. Pouring by Fontana’s two 
blast furnaces of 83,200 tons of hot- 
metal in 31 days exceeded combined 
rated capacity of 74,400 tons by 11 
per cent. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 148 


Pittsburgh—Upping of scrap ceil- 
ing prices is suggested in some market 
circles as a likely spur to bringing 
out material. Dealers here think there 
is very little scrap held out for higher 
prices, however and that an increase 
would not be particularly effective in 
increasing scrap flow. ; 

Philadelphia—Critical situation is 
developing among district consumers 
of steel scrap, due to material mov- 
ing west, much at upgraded levels. 
Some district mills have less than a 
week’s supply and while they are 
being given allocations they are find- 
ing, it is said, that much open hearth 
tonnage has and is being shipped in- 
land against premium foundry steel 
orders. 

Boston—Scrap drive is estimated 
to have brought out approximately 
22,000 tons which might otherwise 
be dormant. This has helped in the 
steel scrap shortage but little with 
inventories of most melters_ low. 
Not enough light scrap is reaching 
yards to keep presses near capacity. 

New York—Demand pressure ‘for 
steel scrap is heavy with consumers 
searcely able to sustain inventories, 
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to say nothing of building them y 
for winter. Trade leaders 
much could be accomplished towan; 
stimulating the flow by action of th 
Office of Price Stabilization in esta). 
lishing the major open hearth grajy 
at one price level—a level at leay 
not below the present market fy 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
Buffalo—Local scrap market a 
sumed a more normal pattern with 
the mills again receiving materiy 
from local dealers who had been gj. 
locating supplies to other point: 
Mills are hopeful of repleni 
stockpiles for future months. (Qj. 
lections are holding up favorably i 
the territory. Revival in water shi 
ments is slow in developing. Cast of. 
ferings continue ample. 
Detroit—Not enough attention § 
being paid to segregation of nicked 
and chrome bearing scrap. Dealey 
say larger companies watch this but 
small ones generally overlook it. Con. 
trol of scrap through allocation has 
widened and the only grades not 
scarce are for blast furnace use. 
Cincinnati—District mills are mak. 
ing no headway building scrap stocks, 
Supplies are barely adequate to main. 
tain the high melting rate. 
Chicago—The spotlight is on the 
various scrap collection drives. Opti- 
mism is expressed over ultimate suc. 
cess of these, However, this optimism 
does not conceal the anxiety of steed 
plants and foundries concerning pos. 
sibility of cutbacks this winter he. 
cause of insufficient melting material, 
Birmingham—Heavy melting steel 
continues tight with the district's 
largest user being taken care of 
through allocation. Cast grades have 
tightened considerably. 
Los Angeles—Supply of scrap is 
tight. .Mill inventories are steadily 
deteriorating. ‘ 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 147 


Cleveland—Warehouse operators in 
this area are encouraged by NPA ac. 
tion in raising their steel quotas to 
100 per cent of base period receipts 
on carbon and alloy steels. The in- 
crease does not become effective un- 
til first quarter next year, however, 
and means nothing so far as current 
supplies are concerned. As a matter 
of fact, it is doubtful if the increase 
in quotas will be sufficient to offset 
the loss of tonnage heretofore avail- 
able to the distributors in the so- 
called “free” area of supply; elim- 
inated with the closing up of the 
open-end of the Controlled Materials 
Plan. 

New York—Warehouse sales vol- 
ume is limited to receipts from mills 
with inventories 40 per cent or less 
of normal. Increase in allocations to 
distributors, first quarter, to 100 per 
cent minimum of base period tonnage, 
includes all products, alloys and stain- 


’ less as well as carbon. Bulk of stain- 


less allotments will be in chromium 
grades. 

Philadelphia—While not in receipt 
of official text, said to be in hands 
of government printers, warehouses 
are advised quotas will be stepped up 
to 100 per cent of the base period of 
the first nine months of last year, 
effective Jan. 1, against 85 per cent 
at present, 

Pittsburgh—Distributors’ inventory 
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problems are the same from month to 
month, When stocks can be built up 
slightly they are very unbalanced, 
put they are seldom built up to the 
int they can be called an inventory. 
Receipts show no Signs of falling be- 
low the NPA 85 per cent minimum 
pase period level but volume of busi- 
ness in warehouse items has increased 
greatly over base period levels. 

Los Angeles—Inquiries for ware- 
house steel are depressed but with 
distributors’ badly unbalanced stocks, 
30 to 40 per cent of normal, gap be- 
tween demand and supply is widening. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 143 



















New York—Featuring the railroad 
equipment market is purchase of 261 









Dealer; § diesel-electric units, costing approxi- 
this by ™ mately $35 million, by the New York 
it. Con. Central railroad, with 24 for its affili- 
‘ion has ated line, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
Jes not Order also has been placed for 1000 
use, seventy-ton gondolas by the Norfolk 
re mak. | & Western. aD) * 
- stocks, Philadelphia — Rail inquiries for 
O main. 1952 are coming out with the Pennyl- 
yania closing bids Oct. 3 for 100,000 
on the tons. Bids on accessories for 1952 
3. . — will be asked shortly. ; We 
ite sue. Montreal, Que.—Canadian Pacific 
timism | Railway Co. placed orders with Cana- 
of steel | dian companies for more than $50 
1Z pos. million worth of equipment to be de- 
ter be. livered in 1952. The orders were for 
aterial, 50 diesel-electric locomotives, 4250 
freight cars and 50 units of head- 
A end passenger equipment. 
are of 
2s have 
rap is 
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CONVEYERS 
Since 1905. Engineers and manufactur- 
tors in ers of Convevote naa Conveyer Systems 


>A ar. for the Metal-working: Industries. 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPES .. . 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 
2750 tons, municipal viaduct, Russell street, 
Baltimore, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
2640 tons, piling, three bridges for Delaware 
River Toll Bridge Commission, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


1700 tons, power piant, Narragansett Electric 


Co., Providence, R. I., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., through New Eng- 
land Power Co., parent organization. 

630 tons, building, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass., to United Structural Steel 
Co., Worcester, through Granger Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester, general contractor. 

600 tons, outside crane runway, Corps of En- 
gineers, Tullahoma, Tenn., to Decatur Iron 
& Steel Co., Decatur, Ala, 

575 tons, buildings, Our Lady of Fatima Hos- 
pital, Providence, R. I., to A, O. Wilson 
Structural Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Gilbane 
Building Co., Providence, general contractor; 
165 tons bar joists to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

380 tons, plant addition, Norden Co., Milford, 
Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

330 tons, state bridge, Lackawanna county, 
Pennsylvania, to Pine Brook Iron Works, 
Scranton, Pa. 

275 tons, mill building, Pennsylvania Smelting 
& Refining Co., Philadelphia, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

250 tons, hospital, Norwalk, Conn., to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York, through 
William J. Lyons, Norwalk, general con- 
tractor. 

250 tons, building, Army Ordnance, Boston 
district, to A, L. Smith Iron Works, Chel- 
sea, Mass. 

190 tons, state bridge, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, to Easton Steel Structures, Easton, 
Pa, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
178 tons, state bridge, Indiana county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids Oct. 11. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1750 tons, housing project PHA 2-20, Columbia 
Point, Dorchester district, Boston, to Truscon 
Steel Co., Boston, through Coleman Bros. 
Corp., that city, general contractor. 

1700 tons, three bridges, Delaware River Toll 
Bridge Commission, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
1600 tons, building, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass., to Tucker & Fox Co., Bos- 
ton, through Granger Construction Co., 

Worcester, general contractor. 

645 tons, Harms road interceptor sewer, con- 
tract No. 1, Northfield, Ill., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; Michael Ponta- 
relli Inc., Chicago, contractor, 

600 tons, Blue Ridge Summit, Hagerstown, 
Md., for U. S. Engineer, to United States 
Steel Suppiy Co., Chicago. 

150 tons, Gordon Park improvements, Cleve- 
land, to United States Steel Supply Co., 
Chicago. 

105 tons, William Dwight Herrick Jr. High 
School, Downers Grove, Ill., to Concrete 
Steel Co., Chicago; Schless Construction Co., 
Inc., Chicago, contractor. 

100 tons, buildings, Our Lady of Fatima Hos- 
pital, Providence, R. I., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; Gilbane Building Co., Providence, gen- 
eral contractor. 

100 tons, elementary school building, Cranston, 
R. I., to Plantations Steel Co., Providence, 
R,. I.; Dimeo Construction Co., Providence, 
general contractor. 

60 tons, hospital, Norwalk, Conn., to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York, through 
William J. Lyons, Norwalk, general con- 
tractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

6800 tons, miscellaneous buildings, Army Fi- 
nance Center, Ft. Benjamin Harrison, In- 
dianapolis; general contract divided between 
Sherry-Richards Co., Chicago, James Mc- 
Hugh Construction Co., Chicago, Corbetta 
Construction Co., Inc., Chicago, and Willcox 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

310 tons, Corps of Engineers, St. Louis; bids 
Oct. 1. 

900 tons, Mayo Clinic Hospital, Rochester, 
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PRECISION MACHINES 


An unusually wide vari of 
both simple and _ intricate 
rts can be precision made 
y “DIE-LESS DUPLICATING” 
with individual or combined 
application of DI-ACRO pre- 
cision Machines (see examples 
at right.) DI-ACRO Machines 
are made in 6 types 
and 21 sizes, including 
a new power driven 
Shear and a new hy- 
draulic Bender. 
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ROD PARTERS 
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ONEIL-IRWIN mF6. Co. 


304 8TH AVE., LAKE CITY, MINN. 
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Less Duplicating’ Engineering Service Offer. ; 
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NEW BUSINESS 








World Airlines Inc., Municipal Airport, Chi- 
cago; bids in. 

775 tons, apartment building 60th & Cottage 
Grove avenue, Chicago; S. N. Nielsen Co., 
Chicago, low on general contract. 

600 tons, pumping station, Detroit. 

575 tons, Bayou Boef lock, St. Mary Parish, 
New Orleans; bids Oct. 16, Corps of Engi- 
neers, that city. 

393 tons, hospital and nurses home, Hinsdale, 
Ill.; bids in. 

386 tons, state bridge work, Indiana county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Oct. 11. 

364 tons, Dentistry, Medical and Pharmacy 
building, University of Illinois, Chicago; Jo- 
seph J. Duffy Co., Chicago, low on general 
contract. 

192 tons, Library and Law School, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, O. 

180 tons, state bridge work, Beaver and 
Lawrence counties, Pennsylvania; bids Oct. 
11. 

160 tons, dormitory, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; John Felmley & Sons Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., low on general contract. 

157 tons, high school, St. Charles, Ill.; Poirot 


Construction Co., Chicago, low on general 
contract. 

152 tons, dormitories, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, O. 

150 tons, bars and structurals, square span 
plate girder bridge and approaches, East 
Hartford, Conn.; bids Oct. 1, Hartford, 


Conn. 

Unstated, junior high school, Elkhart, Ind.; 
bids Oct. 23. 

Unstated, industrial building, McGill Mfg. Co., 
Valparaiso, Ind.; bids Oct. 2. 

Unstated, hospital, Goshen, Ind.; bids Oct. 25. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 
1390 tons, medium tensile, black, Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, Washington, to Kaiser Steel 
Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
200 tons, formed plates, kiln sections, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 


PLATES PENDING - 

1000 tons, 85 tanks, tank farm, Hammond, 
Ind., for Public Buildings Service, Wash- 
ington; Hughes-Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, 
low on general contract. 

500 tons, tanks, Atlantic Refining Co., Point 
Breeze, Pa.; bids asked. 


RAILS, CARS ... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Canadian Pacific, diesel-electric locomotives, 
including six ‘‘A’’ 1600-hp and six ‘‘B’’ 1600- 
hp units, to newly-established diesel plant of 
Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston, Ont.; 
twenty 1500-hp units, six ‘‘A’’ and 11 ‘‘B”’ 
1600-hp units and three road switchers, to 
General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, Ont.; 
six 1000-hp standard switchers and twelve 
660-hp yard switchers, to Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works, Montreal, Que. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, twenty 1200-hp diesel 
switchers, divided equally between Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors Corp., La 
Grange, Ill., and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 

Montour, four 1200-hp diesel-electric locomo- 
tive units, to Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., La Grange, Ill. 

New York Central, 261 diesel-electric units, 
Placed as follows: thirty-two 1500-hp road 
freight ‘‘A’’ units, thirty-two 1500-hp road 
freight ‘‘B’’ units, forty 1200-hp yard 
switchers and twenty 800-hp yard switchers, 
to Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Corp., La Grange, Ill.; thirty-five 1600-hp 
road switchers and forty-three 1000-hp yard 
switchers, to American Locomotive Co., New 
York; seventeen 1200-hp yard switchers, to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago; eighteen 
1200-hp yard switchers to Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., Eddystone, Pa.; also in- 
cluded for the New York Central subsidiary, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, are: twelve 1500- 
hp road switchers and ten 1200-hp yard 
switchers, to Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; and two 2250-hp road 
passenger ‘‘A’’ units, to American Locomo- 


tive Co.; total cost is estimated at $35 mj. 
lion, with this latest purchase increasing 
the diesel-electric ownership of the Ney 
York Central and affiliates to 1915 units, 
with a total of 2,446,100 hp; deliveries ar 
expected to begin in second quarter of next 
year and be completed early in 1953. 

St. Louis Southwestern, four 1600-hp, diese. 
electric road-switching engines, to American 
Locomotive-General Electric Companies, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Union, eleven 1200-hp, diesel-electric switchers, 
to Electro-Motive Division, General Motor 
Corp.; La Grange, Ill. 


- LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 2 
diesel electric units; purchase authorized, 


KAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Bessemer & Lake Erie, U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
500 seventy-ton ore cars, to Greenville Steed 
Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 

Canadian Pacific, 4250 freight cars and 50 ex. 
press cars including: 1000 fifty-ton box cars, 
300 fifty-ton automobile cars and 100 sey. 
enty-ton flat cars, 25 seventy-ton baggage 
and express cars, to Canadian Car & Found- 
ry Ltd., Montreal, Que.; 1200 fifty-ton bor 
cars, to own Angus shops in Montreal; 300 
seventy-ton longitudinal hoppers cars and 300 
seventy-ton drop-end gondolas, to Eastem 
Car Co., Sydney, N. S.; 400 fifty-ton freight 
refrigerator cars, 350 fifty-ton box cars, 
300 seventy-ton covered hopper cars, and 25 
fifty-ton express refrigerator cars to Nation- 
al Steel Car Corp., Hamilton, Ont. 

Norfolk & Western, 1000 seventy-ton gondolas, 
to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 600 
freight cars; contemplated for erection in 
own shops. 


RAILS PENDING 


Pennsylvania, 100,000 tons for 1952 require- 
ments; bids Oct. 3; inquiries for accessories 
will be out later. 
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GIVES YOU 
THESE PERFORATING PLUS EXTRAS 


PLUS Experienced ‘Know How” 

PLUS Engineering Consultation 

PLUS Special Dies for Your Needs 

Whether you need pinpoint perforation for a coffee filter 


or an ornamental grille for an ocean liner, Accurate Per- 
forating offers all these extras pLus—a price that’s hard to 


for your free catalog on Accurate Per- 


SERVING THESE INDUSTRIES: 

AIRCRAFT * AUTOMOTIVE * COMMUNICATIONS * ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT °* 
FARM MACHINERY * HEATING * RADIO AND RADAR ¢ RAILROADS ° SHIP 
BUILDING * STEEL * WASHING MACHINES 


IN THESE MATERIALS: 
ALUMINUM °* BRASS * BRONZE * COPPER * LEAD * MONEL METAL ° STEEL 
¢ MASONITE * STAINLESS STEEL * PLYWOOD * PAPER 


CCURATE 


ORATING COMPANY 


~ 1101 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Enameled Sink Output Rising 
Pittsburgh plant of Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., that city, is 
being converted to the man- 
ufacture of enameled sinks. 
The plant had produced 
cast iron plumbing fixtures 
since 1880 and is the oldest 
of the company’s 29 plants 
throughout the nation. Pro- 
duction of cast-iron sinks 
will be- increased at other 
plants to offset conversion 
at the Pittsburgh plant. The 
renovated plant will have 
capacity for producing a 
wide variety of enameled 
steel products on jobbing 
contracts in addition to 
American Standard sinks. 


$1 Million War Contract Let 

Interstate Engineering 
Corp., El Segundo, Calif., 
signed a contract with 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
Santa Monica, Calif., for 
production of fuselage sub- 
assemblies for use on the 
Douglas AD-4 attack bomb- 
er. Total amount of the con- 
tract is in excess of $1 mil- 
lion. 


Plans Tungsten Smelter 

Black Rock Mining Corp.’s 
Lincoln Mines Division is 
planning construction of a 
tungsten-concentration mill 
near Hiko, Nev., at a cost 
of $600,000. Presently, tung- 
sten ore shipments are ship- 
ped to Bishop, Calif., . for 
Company offi- 
cials said the mill would 
have a capacity of 250 tons 
of ore a day. | 


Lovequist Doubles Capacity 

Lovequist Engineering 
Co, Los Angeles, doubled 
production capacity for ma- 
chining of precision aircraft 
parts by moving into a 
building at 8737 Melrose 
Ave., that city. The firm is 
increasing its facilities to 
meet heavy production 
schedules under contracts 
with major aircraft manu- 
facturers. 


Allied Machine Incorporates 

Allied Machine Fabrica- 
tors Inc. was incorporated 
in Buffalo. Incorporators 
are Viola Pearl, Buffalo; 
Roland H. Tills, Hamburg, 
N. Y.; and Paul C. Stillman, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


Machine Tool Output Gains 
Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, com- 
pleted construction of a 
plant near Wilmington, O., 
having 110,000 square feet 
of factory floor space and 
20,000 square feet of office 
space. Output will supple- 
ment Cincinnati manufac- 
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ture of grinders, lathes, 
drills and other products. 
R. S. Collier is resident 
manager. 


Installs Stamping Machine 

BMC Mfg. Corp., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., producer of 
toy automobiles, installed 
an 80,000 pound stamping 
machine which had been on 
order for more than a year. 
The machine is similar to 
two others the plant has 
for stamping out metal bod- 
ies for the toys. 


Foundries Seek Workers 
Three malleable iron 
foundries in the Buffalo 
area are busier now than 
at any time since World 
War II and are searching 
for additional workers to 
meet the heavy demand for 
their products. They are 
Acme Steel & Malleable 
Iron Works, Lancaster Mal- 
leable & Steel Corp. and 
Kencroft Malleable Co. Inc. 


Convair Gets War Work 

Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif.. was awarded a con- 
tract by the Air Force for 
“further development” of a 
new, very high performance 
interceptor airplane. On 
Sept. 5, Convair was named 
the winner of a contract for 
the development of Ameri- 
ca’s_ first atomic-powered 
plane. 


Valve Maker To Build Plant 

General Metals Corp., Adel 
Division, Burbank, Calif., 
was granted a certificate of 
necessity by Defense Pro- 
duction Administration for 
$209,122. Autematic control 
equipment is being installed 
for the production of hy- 
draulic valves. 


Ford Stampings Output Gains 

New stampings plant’ of 
Ford Motor Co. in Buffalo is 
increasing operations stead- 
ily. Production, now at 
about 40 per cent of capac- 
ity, will be stepped up ma- 
terially within the next two 
months. The plant has run 
into a shortage of tool and 
die makers. 


Veneman Forms Vesco, Inc. 

C. Clarke Veneman, for- 
merly associated with Cas- 
ter and Wheel Division, Di- 
vine Bros. Co., Utica, N. Y., 
incorporated a materials 
handling agency in Char- 
lotte, N. C., to be known as 
Vesco Inc. The new firm, 
located at 2826 Camden Rd., 
will represent Divine Bros. 
Co. (truck caster and wheel 
products); Arrow Products 
Inc. (conveyors), Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Ironbound 








& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE BELMONT IRON Works 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 

New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 






























fata Va ia | made fo 
PRODUCTS your order! 
SET SCREWS CAP SCREWS SPECIAL PARTS 





STEEL + BRASS + STAINLESS + ALUMINUM 


——__—_/send us your specifications for quotation > 
SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. Milton 2, Pa. 


KARDONG FOUR-WAY BENDER 


For Concrete Reinforcing Bars 





















The Model D-2 Kardong 
Model D-2 Bender is a Four Direction 
Horizontal Bender. With this 


bender it is not necessary to 
turn bars over to make reverse 
or second bends on beam bars. 
The Model D-2 is made in two 
sizes, Model D-2 Standard 6- 
inch, which will bend bars 
around collars 2-inch to 6- 
inch, and Model D-2 Special 
8-inch, which will bend bars 
around collars 2-inch to 8-inch. 
Capacity of both models, 1%- 
inch Square Bars. The Model 
D-2 is a production bender for 
reinforcing steel fabricating 
shop. Ask for catalog of our 
complete line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
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IT’S TIME... 


again... 


TO WAKE UP SCRAPPY! 


Scrap’s getting scarce again . . . com- 
pared to the amounts we need . . . and it’s 
up to all of us to help produce enough steel. 


107,000,000 tons of steel is the present 
rate of production in 1951... 119,500,000 
tons is expected in 1952. 


Last year, 1950, we produced 97,800,000 


ions. 


All that extra steel—enough to take care 
of both military and civilian needs—calls 
for more scrap iron and steel. 


Scrap Inventories Are Alarmingly Low 


While steel mills are producing at a 
— rate than ever, scrap inventories 
ave dwindled. Many mills are operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis with shut-downs 










threatened unless we furnish more scrap. 


We do have the scrap. It’s everywhere, 
not just in the form of production scrap— 
the “leavings” of machining, normally 
turned over to scrap dealers . . . but also 
in the form of idle metal: obsolete ma- 
chines and tools, no-longer-usable jigs and 
fixtures, gears, chains, pulleys, valves, pipe, 
abandoned steel structures, etc. 


We must have this idle metal to keep 
the furnaces running. 

Please cooperate. Set up a Scrap Salvage 
Program in your plant—now. For a com- 
wie plan on “how to do it”, write for 

ooklet «‘Top Management: Your Program 
for Emergency Scrap Recovery”. Address 
Advertising incr: 25 W. 45 Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 
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Why Do We Need Scrap? 


Steel is made half from pig iron, 
half from scrap. With production on 
the increase, more scrap must be 
purchased. And it’s up to you to “dig 
it out” and sell it. 
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Box & Lumber Co. (trucks 
and skids), Hillside, N. J.; 
stratton Equipment Co. 
(portable cranes), Cleve- 
jand; Lift-Trucks Inc. 
(trucks, skids, etc.), Cincin- 
nati; Gerrard Steel Strap- 
ping Co. (steel strapping), 
Chicago. 


Observes 50th Anniversary 
Alvey-Ferguson Co., Oak- 
ley, Cincinnati, recently ob- 
served its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. The firm manufac- 
tures conveying systems. 


Tape Maker Enlarges 

Carlson & Sullivan Inc., 
Los Angeles, is constructing 
a 14,000 sq ft building in 
Monrovia, Calif. The com- 
pany makes steel tape rules. 


Buffalo Plant Boosts Output 

American Car & Foundry 
Co, New York, is stepping 
up production rapidly at its 
Buffalo plant. Several idle 
buildings on the property 
are being reopened, new ma- 
chinery is being installed 
and employment is sched- 
uled to be doubled to about 
500 by the yearend. 


Robinson Fan Changes Name 

Robinson Fan Corp., Gil- 
roy, Calif., manufacturer of 
agricultural equipment and 
fans, has changed its name 
to Air-O-Fan Products Corp. 


Aro Buys Pyles Industries 

Aro Equipment Corp., 
Bryan, O., purchased Pyles 
Industries Inc., Detroit, and 
will operate the company as 
asubsidiary. The Pyles firm 
makes heavy duty pumps, 
metering devices, flow guns 
and special equipment for 
handling industrial lubri- 
cants. George S. Pyles will 
continue as president of the 
subsidiary. 


Microwave Tube Firm Grows 
Varian Associates, San 
Carlos, Calif., will expand 
research and production of 
microwave tubes. This elec- 
tronics firm was granted a 
$1,520,000 emergency loan by 
Defense Production Admin- 
istration. 


DPA Grants Loan to Rezolin 

Rezolin Inc., Los Angeles, 
received a loan from the 
Defense Production Admin- 
istration for construction of 
a plant at W. 96th St., Los 
Angeles International Air- 
port Industrial Tract, for 
manufacture of plastic tool- 
ing and plastic materials for 
the aircraft industry. 


Metal Hose Firm Expands 

Chicago Metal Hose Corp., 
Maywood, Ill, is building 
a plant for the fabrication 
of aircraft assemblies and 
components in Memphis, 


Tenn. The company, which 
will observe its 50th anni- 
makes 

pipe- 


versary next year, 
flexible metal hose, 
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GOING UP: Workmen at Repub- 
lic Steel Corp.'s 15-furnace open- 
hearth building in Cleveland are 
assembling gears on an overhead 


crane trolley. When completed, 

the trolley will be raised to the 

crane bridge above. The work 

is part of Republic’s improvement 

program to increase steel produc- 
tion in Cleveland 


line expansion joints, bel- 
lows and thermostats, and 
precision aircraft assem- 
blies. Production equipment 
is scheduled to move into 
the Memphis plant in Janu- 
ary with full operation con- 
templated by Mar. 1 when 
60,000 square feet will have 
been completed. 


Duro-Test Forms Subsidiary 
Duro-Test Corp., North 
Bergen, N. J., manufacturer 
of fluorescent and incan- 
descent lights and fixtures, 
organized a subsidiary, 
Duro-Test of California, to 
take over its West Coast ac- 
tivities. 
New Mill For Detroit Steel 
Eichleay Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, was awarded -the 
contract for foundations, 
mechanical installation and 
necessary building altera- 
tions for the 3-stand tandem 
cold mill, temper mill, con- 
tinuous strip pickling line, 
annealing furnace and mis- 
cellaneous auxiliaries at the 
Portsmouth plant of Detroit 
Steel Corp.’s plant at Ports- 
mouth, O. 


Buys Pipe Fittings Business 
Pacific Fittings Division, 
General Metals Corp., ex- 
panded its line of malleable 
iron pipe fittings through 
acquisition of the fittings 
business of Pittsburgh 
Valve & Fittings Corp., Bar- 
berton, O. In a previous re- 
port on this development, 
STEEL inadvertently omit- 
ted the word “fittings.” 
Equipment and inventory of 












Perforated 





Catalog No. 62 
tells the ‘“*hole’’ 
story—write for it! 


Investigate 
the Advantages of 


H & K 
PERFORATIONS 


—for cleaning, grading, strain- 
ing and filtering ... guarding 
and ventilating .. . accoustical 
treatment . . . ornamental en- 
and related problems 
of product and machine design. 


closure, 


You have a wide selection of patterns to choose 
from, all accurately perforated. 


For commercial processing, perforations may be 
had with as close as +.0005”. Materials include 
practically all metals and sheet materials such 
as plastics, fabrikoids, plywood, etc. 


Ornamental grilles—modern and classical pat- 
terns—are perforated in any currently available 
metal—finely finished. 


sheets 
formed, sheared, welded, brazed or otherwise 
fabricated to your specifications. 


Harrington & King 


PERFOR 


5634 Fillmore Street, 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York 


may be furnished rolled, 





ING 


Chicago 44, Illinois 











THE EASTERN MACHINE SCREW CORPORATION 
22-42 BARCLAY ST., NEW MAVEN: CONN. 


Pacific Coast: C. Behringer, 33 


San ‘o St. 
Los Angeles. canada: F.F. Barber fuechiness Co, “Toronto: 


















LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
— 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
ELECTRIC e STEAM 


tat OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE co. 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 














T. H. LEWTHWAITE MACHINE CO. 


PPUNCHES| 


Hand Operated 





channel iron, 24%” x 5” 


SEND FOR CATALOG SHEETS ON OUR COMPLETE LINE 


310 EAST 47TH STREET 


This sturdy bender will bend up to 
Vp" square or round iron, 2” x 12” 
flat iron cold. 


BENDERS 


For 63 years we have been 
designing and. manufacturing 
tools for and selling tools to 
the metal-working trades. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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*, .. and the purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan 
is an easy way to save. It is good for the community. It is good for you because it 
means money available for a rainy day. Through the thousands of years that men 
have roamed the globe there have always been rainy days.” 


A vigorous exponent of thrift, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 
made the Payroll Savings Plan available to his employees 
of Eastern Air Lines some years ago. From time to time, in 
personally dictated letters addressed “To All Members of 
Eastern Air Lines Family”, he points out the individual 
and national advantages of the Payroll Savings Plan, and 
urges members of Eastern Air Lines Family “. . . to sign up 
on the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan. In years to come I 
am sure you will be mighty glad you did.” 


How about your Payroll Savings Plan? What have you 
done since Savings Bonds became Defense Bonds? What 
is your percentage of employee participation? 

From coast to coast, companies large and small are 
installing the Payroll Savings Plan or revitalizing their 
present plans through person-to-person canvasses which 
put a Payroll Savings Application Blank in the hands of 
every employee. 


Note the results of some recent person-to-person can- 
vasses. Think what management efforts like this mean to 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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“One of the surest 
ways to make money 


is to save money...” 


CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc, 


the Defense effort. Then phone, wire or write to Saving 
Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. Your State Direv- 
tor will be glad to help you put in a Payroll Plan or shov 
you how to conduct a person-to-person canvass. 





Results of recent person-to-person canvasses 
to increase participation in Payroll Savings 


39 companies . . . total employees...... «- - -487,347* 
Employees on plan before canvass......... 81,481 
Employees on plan after canvass..........329,942 
% of participation before canvass... ..eesese 16.8% 
% of participation after canvass. ..... Sisieisieies. OF 0 
New savers added to plan............ 248,461 


Based on National averages, employees in this group of com- 
panies are saving more than $7,000,000 every month in 
United States Defense Bonds. 


*Includes 62,070 employees of six companies 
which did not have plan before canvass. 
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Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings 
Corp. is being transferred 
to Pacific Fittings’ plants 
in Los geles and San 
Francisco. This transaction, 
involving an expenditure by 
General Metals Corp. of 
about $500,000, will result in 
the largest integrated man- 
ufacture of a complete line 
of malleable fittings on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Western Brass Builds Plant 
Western Brass Works, 
San Pedro, Calif., is con- 
structing a plant at 1301 
Sepulveda St. for produc- 
tion of brass castings, 
pronze bushings and bear- 
ings. Completion is sched- 
uled by April. 


Collins Radio Co. Enlarges 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, will construct 
a $250,000 building addition 
to its Western Division, 
Burbank, Calif., plant. 


New Plant For Reserve 

Reserve Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, is building a manu- 
facturing plant near Frank- 
lin Park, Ill., at an estimat- 
ed cost of $500,000. 


AllissChalmers Names Agent 
Columbia Electric Supply 
Co. Inc., Washington, was 
named a distributor for mo- 
tors produced by Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Moves San Francisco Office 

Whitney Chain Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., moved its San 
Francisco district office to 
larger quarters at 70 Dor- 
man Ave. The office is un- 
der the direction of George 
F, Haag, district manager. 


Librascope Builds Addition 

Librascope Inc., Glendale, 
Calif., is adding facilities 
costing $250,000 to its elec- 
tronic development and pro- 
duction plant. 


Pastushin Changes Name 
Pastushin Aviation Corp. 
is the new name of Vic 
Pastushin Industries Inc., 
Los Angeles. This aircraft- 
components manufacturing 
firm is in full production of 
external fuel tanks for Air 
Force jet fighters at its Los 
Angeles plant and has un- 
der way other important 
defense projects. Ownership 
and management of the 


- firm remain the same. 


Sales Executives Move 
Frank B. Molen, midwest 
technical sales representa- 
tive for molding powders 
and resins manufactured by 
Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion, United States Rubber 
Co., moved his headquarters 
from the division’s plant in 
Naugatuck, Conn., to the di- 
vision’s branch office at 247 
E. Exchange St., Akron, O. 
Richard H. Malamphy, who 
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holds a_ similar position 
along the eastern seaboard, 
established headquarters in 
the division’s branch office 
at 254 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


Hamilton Buys Case Maker 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., purchased all 
outstanding stock of Ralph 
W. Biggs & Co., Stamford, 
Conn. The latter firm, a 
producer of watch cases, 
will be continued as a whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary. 


Terminal To Be Demolished 

New York Central Rail- 
road, preparing for com- 
plete dieselization of its St. 
Lawrence Division, is con- 
structing facilities for serv- 
icing diesel locomotives at 
Watertown, N. Y. When 
they are completed, Central 
plans to abandon a large 
part of its Pine street yard 
at Watertown and to de- 
molish its steam engine ter- 
minal and coal dock. 


Sivley Iron Works Moves 
Sivley Iron Works Inc. 

moved its offices to 1921 

First Ave. S., Birmingham 3. 





TOPPER: 


Nails pour freely into 
the tops of new fiber boxes being 


used for packaging them at 
Columbia Steel Co.'s Pittsburg, 
Calif., plant. The box top serves 
as a nail carrier for the carpen- 
ter. Fibre boxes have other ad- 
vantages over the familiar wooden 
kegs: 30 per cent saving in stor- 
age space; easier and safer 
handling; savings in shipping 
costs; and the replaceable tops 
protect nails against dust and 
corrosion 











FORGINGS 


HAMMERED STEEL FORGINGS 
up to 6000 lbs. each 
ALL TYPES 
Smooth Forged Rough Turned 
Finished Hollow Bored 
and Heat Treated to Specifications 
CRANKSHAFTS, CONNECTING RODS, SHAFTING 
Roll—Gear Blanks—Pinions and Miscellaneous Forgings 


BAY CITY FORGE Co. 
ERIE, PA. 


Over a Quarter of a Century of Dependable Service and 
Quality Products 


WECTULL mM uae 


e PUNCHES e DIFS e« CHISELS « RIVET SETS « 
\\ IF IT’S. RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 
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WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 
660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


D S 
RODUCER ELECTRIC FURNACE 
let QUALITY 
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DOUARDI EE STEEL 
300 Lower Market St. “S&S. Milton, Penna. 
































irs EASY as ABC 


* 


To reach the metalworking market. 
Just list the materials or machines 
you have for sale in the “Equip- 
ment—Materials’’ section and 
STEEL will do the rest. It is read 
weekly by specifiers and buyers 
in the plants which do more than 
92% of the metalworking indus- 
try's business. For rates and further 
details, write STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 
STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 


40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


Two Plymouth Diesel-Electric, 45-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1942 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 





Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50-Ton & 70-Ton 
Cubooses, Eight Wheel, Cupola Type Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’0” Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Gondolas, Composite or All Steel, 50-Ton and 70-Ton Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class II 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Electric—70-Ton 
One Plymouth Model KC: Flexomotive, 65-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 : 
Send us your inquiries We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling Send us your offerings 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
REPAIR PARTS General Office New York Office STORAGE TANKS 
For 13462 S. Brainard Ave. 50-D. Church Street 6,000 Gallon 
All Types of Chicago 33, Illinois New York 7, N. Y. 8,000 Gallon 
Freight Cars Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 10,000 Gallon 











RAIL ‘ For Sale WANTED 
STEEL PLATE COLD FINISHED BARS BRIDGE CRANES 


























STRUCTURALS, PIPE, oe Hey are, hid ee ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 2-1/16” Rd. 10/12’ = BI112°-——s«2650 765 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich, 
/ FERROUS AND NON- 27/32” Rd. 10/12’ 52100 700 WOodward 7-1894 
rar FERROUS SCRAP HOT ROLLED BARS 
ies a 
BOUGHT-SOLD 3%" Rd. 10/12’ 4320 1500 
LIQUIDATED ROAR ato Moo BRIDGE CRAN 
CORE RODS 
cant Mehiegee | Sigh Ei agee | | ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 
9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. - Lander 6000 765 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
SEABOARD STEEL CO., INC. New Haven, Conn. WOodward 1-1894 
PRESSES—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Bas Pe BP gt ie, See pre. THIS 
13’ x 2%” extra drilled platens. Together 
with 300 KW Girdler Hi Frequency 113 tons, I S 


Single opng; 54” x 22” platens; also extra 
drilled platens; Together with 16 KW Girdler T 
H.F. 5 opening Becker Von Huellen Hot Plate 


Plywood Press. ; 
ALL IN WORKING CONDITION. Pp L A C E Seas 


PLUSHWOOD INDUSTRIES, OSHKOSH, WIS. 








To list that used or rebuilt machinery you have for 
sale. An advertisement here is an easy way to con- 
tact more than 12,900 plants in the ap Peony in- 
WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY a €@m CC 

& ao 


MOTORS—GENERATORS-TRANSFORMERS For rates or further information, write 


sO STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 














1H.P. to 2500 H.P. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 





P.O. BOX 51, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 
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Contract Work 


Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 
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[THREADED 
(Kode. 


hi) ”) DNR cas 
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10 te 12 ft. lengths 


ALL METALS 
Aleo Screw Machine 
Products to Order 


TL Y\ i New Haven, Conan. 
OD ww Makers of H & G 
mY nt Die Heads 

















Employment Service 








SALARIED POSITIONS $3,500 TO $35,000, WE 
offer the original personal employment service 
(established 41 years). Procedure of highest 
veseal standards is individualized to your per- 
sonal requirements. Identity covered; present 
position protected. Ask for particulars. R. W. 
BIXBY, INC., 











Positions Wanted 


110 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y.. 





WANTED: METAL CLEANER 
DIVISION SALES MANAGER 


Must be technically trained in metal clean- 
ing field and have successful sales back- 
ground; able to take charge of outstand- 
ing new metal cleaner and develop sales 
force backed with strong sales promotion 
and advertising. Permanent, good future. 
Write giving details and stating salary 
requirements. 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


2429 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


LAYOUT ENGINEERS 


With experience on Hydraulic and/or 
Forging Presses. SALARY OPEN! EXCEL- 
LENT OPPORTUNITY with a progressive 
well established manufacturer of Hydrau- 
lic Presses and Special Heavy Industrial 
Equipment for vital defense and civilian 
needs, 


All replies confidential. Please forward 


complete resume to 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Box 68, Kenmore Branch Buffalo 17, N. Y. 











METALLURGIST 





MANUFACTURING OR SALES, DIVERSIFIED 
experience as Chief Metallurgist of tractor 
works, Production Superintendent, sales engi- 
ner and Works Manager of foundry producing 
heat resistant and stainless castings. Desires 

tion with progressive organization. Write 
Box 375, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Help Wanted 





E d metallurgist to supervise acid elec- 
tric furnace department and laboratory for 
modern miscellaneous and semi-production 
steel foundry. Excellent opportunity for right 
person. Good _ salary, insurance, = bonus. 
State qualifi an salary. Lo- 
cation—Detroit area. Write Box 363, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











CLEANING ROOM FOREMAN 


for miscellaneous and 





ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT OF A SMALL 
rolling mill needs a man, preferably one who 
has had some steel mill experience, to plan, de- 
sign and follow through to completion, general 
plant engineering projects, improvements, and 








special maintenance . jobs. Write Box 371, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








semi-production steel foundry. Must have 
thorough knowledge of heat treating. Excel- 
lent opportunity for right person. Good sal- 
ary, insurance, and bonus. State qualifica- 
tions and expected salary. Location—Detroit 
area. Write Box 364, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 








SALESMAN 


Industrial salesman for well es- 
tablished manufacturer of fer- 
rous and nonferrous products. 
Two to four years’ industrial 
selling experience necessary with 
degree in industrial or mechan- 
ical engineering desirable but 
not required. Earnings about 
$6,000 per year. Write giving 
full details to Box 374, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 

















Practice 


(SECOND EDITION) 


and libraries everywhere. 





lished. 


CITY 


compulsory state sales tax. 


200 PAGES...56 ILLUSTRATIONS... 5 TABLES. 


Hot-Dip 


Galvanizing 


. 7 CHARTS 


BY W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


@This revised edition gives carefully reasoned explanations of 
why and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods and 
processes are described and very copiously illustrated. New 
subject matter dealing with “Typical Modern Galvanizing 
Plant Construction and Procedure” is included. 

The author, W. H. Spowers Jr. is President, Spowers Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., New York, and Commander at- 
tached Research Branch, Bureau of Ships, U. S. Navy. 

Fills a great need throughout the metalworking industry 
as it is designed specifically for practical 
plant use. Especially noteworthy is the bibli- 
ography of articles on the subject of gal- 
vanizing. Valuable for reference in the library 
of every metallurgist, in all iron and steel- 
producing plants, and in technical schools 





PRICE#*# 


$6.00 


POSTPAID 














Order Your Copy Today! 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Enclosed is $6 for which please send postpai 

Galvanizing Practice, second edition, by W. H. Spowers Jr., just pub- 


id, one copy of Hot-Dip 


eee eee eres esssseseeeese tesesesessseseseseseseseseeee 


*Orders for delivery in Ohio must De accompanied by an additional 3% to cover 

















October 1, 1951 









59th edition 
being compiled. 
A space order 
now will assure 
a choice position. 
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letna-standa 


THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY - 


ants in Warren, Ohio ~ Ellwood City, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Head Wrightson Machine Company, Litd., 
Middlesbrough, England—Great Britain, 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Union 
of South Africa, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Aetna-Standard Engineering Company, Lid., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 

M. Castellvi, Inc., New York, N. Y¥.--Mexico, 
Central and South America 

Societe de Constructions de Montbard, Paris, 
France—France, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland. 

Compagnia Italiana Forme Acciaio, Milano, 
Italy—Italy. 

Aetna-Japan Company, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 
Japan. 

Hale & Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Ohio Repre- 
sentative for the Rubber Industry. 


Designers and Builders to the Ferrous, 
Non-Ferrous, Leather and Rubber Industries 





Precision’s a pipe for : 
pipe straightener on TIMKEN” bearing 


HIS Medart #10 Multicycle Rotary | gears mesh accurately. Line contact For more than 50 years, Tim 

Straightener is one of the largest —_ between the rollers and races gives bearings have been the first chg 
ever built. It will straighten up to Timken bearings extra load-carrying throughout industry. If you build 
mf? — Pips — less stress—and capacity. buy machinery of any type, look 
at high speed! To assure precision et ts a the trade- k “Timken” 
straightening and long, trouble-free Friction is reduced to a minimum coeeinaiae ‘The’ Timken Roller B 
life, the a drives and couplings because of the true rolling motion (|) - Canton 6. Ohio. Ca 
are mounted on a total of 64 Timken® and incredibly smooth surface finish oon : Ag Pega "On cant rr 
bearings. of Timken bearings. And Timken ale ““TIMROSCO”. “J 


Timkentapered rollerbearingstake | bearings permit closures that retain 


nation due to their tapered design. 


radial and thrust loads in any combi- _ lubricants longer, keep dirt and mois- 
ture out. Lubrication and maintenance re aa This symbol on a product m 
Shafts are held in positive alignment, _ costs are sharply reduced. 


its bearings are the best, 


—~ 
> 
THE MEDART COMPANY 


mounts straightener rolls, 
drives and couplings on 
Timken bearings to assure 
precisionand long life with 
a minimum of maintenance. 
One of the largest ever 
built, this straightener uses 
64 Timken bearings. 





DESIGN LEADERSHIP 
The first Timken tapered roller 
bearing was produced in 1898. 
Since then the one-piece multiple 
perforated cage, wide area contact 
between roll ends and ribs, and 
every other important tapered 
roller bearing improvement have 


been introduced by The Timken 

Roller Besring Company. TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
The Timken Company leads in: 

1. advanced design; 2. precision 


manufacture; 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steels. 


NOT JUST A BALL «_) NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER -—- BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST -()-- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 4 





